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PREFACE. 



It is now ten years since I published some " Patho- 
logical and Practical Observations on Diseases of the 
Abdomen," a work in which I detailed the examination 
and investigation of numerous instances of disease; 
but it has since been intimated to me, that my own 
experience, without these pathological observations, 
would be useful to the practitioner, and in the present 
small volume, the result of many years of experience 
in hospital, as well as in private practice, is placed 
before the notice of my readers. 

There are some truths which are continually impressed 
upon the mind of the physician, and perhaps none more 
forcibly than the importance of endeavouring to cure 
the patient, rather than of merely seeking to treat the 
disease. There is an unity of morbid, as well as of 
healthy action in the living organism, for one part 
cannot be affected without the sympathy of the whole ; 
and thus, whilst the present work is exclusively devoted 
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to some clinical observations upon gastric disease in its 
various forms, we have sought to regard it in its general 
relation to other parts of the system. 

The careful analysis of individual cases leads us 
spontaneously to follow that mode of grouping, which 
is both truthful in its character, and useful for diagnosis 
and treatment ; and the experience of the author has 
led him thus to classify those forms of disease, which 
are naturally associated together. 
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ON 



DISEASES OF THE STOMACH. 



The. Varieties of Dyspepsia : their Diagnosis and 
Treatment. 

Although nearly every year new works have appeared 
on diseases of the stomach, still the maladies affecting 
this organ are so numerous, and of a character so 
diversified, that there is ample scope for the records of 
individual experience. It is not my intention to enter 
into the scientific and pathological bearings of gastric 
disease ; this I have already done to a great extent in 
my former work on * Diseases of the Abdomen.' My 
object in the, following pages is rather to direct atten-r.^ 
tion to the practical consideration of the subject, and to 
those divisions of a common disease which are brought 
under the daily notice of the physician. The opinions 
advanced are based upon facts educed in the clinical 
Study of disease ; and, if it had been thought desirable 
numerous instances might have been appended in 
support of every statement : we have preferred simply 
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recording the result of our own experience, leaving 
each one to test by individual practice the correctness 
of our deductions. 

The organisation of the human frame is so nicely and 
delicately adjusted that every part maintains its har- 
monious relation to the whole ; and, if the attention is 
called at any time to the performance of any of its 
functions, we may rest assured that the healthy state is 
disturbed, and that disease in some form, however mild, 
has already commenced, and demands the attention of 
the physician. Healthy digestion is performed un- 
consciously ; and the physical movements, the chemical 
solution, and the subsequent absorption produce no 
sensory phenomena. The replenishment of the natural 
wants of the system excites a consciousness of healthy 
vigour, and of capacity for new exertion; and, as 
exercise produces waste, the demand for fresh material, 
by which the deficiency may be restored, is expressed 
by a healthy hunger, and by a thirst which is soon 
satisfied. 

It is the function of the stomach to carry on the work 
of digestion ;^ therefore, when mdigestion arises we must 
trace it to some cause by which this natural process is 
impeded. To enumerate all the causes of dyspepsia we 
must trace the daily life of an individual from earliest 
years to advanced age ; and not only must we note the 
external and physical conditions, but the subtle 
workings of the mind amidst its joys and sorrows, its 
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gratifications and disappointments, its corroding cares 
and its seasons of buoyant happiness, its thirst for 
sensual enjoyment, as well as its highly intellectual 
pursuits. Were we to depict all the varieties of 
dyspepsia, we must comprehend every form from the 
trifling malady, which may scarcely be regarded, to 
those which are so severe as to rob life of its enjoyment; 
and even the same st/mptoma may in the one case be a 
mere temporary disturbance, and in the other they may 
indicate the commencement of serious organic disease ; 
and, still fiirther, the measures available in the treatment 
of these multifarious complaints are even more com- 
prehensive than the symptoms ; and were we to enter 
upon a minute detail of the whole subject, we must 
include the rules of hygiene, as well as those of 
therapeutical practice ; for the diet and the clothing, 
the exercise and rest, the air we breathe and the water 
we drink are most important ; and not less essential are 
mental rest and discipline in their effects on the 
physical organism. A full description of these remedial 
measures would lead us beyond our intended space, and 
we must content ourselves with general indications 
concerning them, still bearing in mind the fact, that 
they should never be placed in a position subordinate 
to the mere administration of medicinal substances. 

As dysphagia indicates impaired action of the 
oesophagus, so dyspepsia is a term applied to corre- 
sponding defect in the stomach ; and as the varieties of 

b2 
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dysphagia comprise the diseases of the oesophagus, so 
the forms of dyspepsia include the maladies of the 
stomach. The want of gastric power cannot however 
always be designated dyspepsia, for during the paroxysms 
of fever, as well as in the exhaustion of chronic disease, 
the stomach fails in common with every other part, and 
the local sign is almost disregarded in the general 
affection. We are fully aware of the danger attached 
to the special study of one class of disease; and we 
must ever be on our guard, lest in directing attention 
to the local symptoms we overlook the constitutional 
character of the malady. 

In my former work on * Diseases of the Abdomen ' 
I arranged these affections of the stomach according to 
the physiological divisions, by referring to the various 
parts implicated, and then considered them in the 
following order : — 1st. The dyspepsia arising from 
disorder of the mucous membrane of the stomach and 
its secretion; 2nd. That arising from the muscular 
movements of the stomach being impeded ; 3rd. From 
an abnormal state of the vascular supply; 4th. 
From changes in the condition of the nervous system ; 
and lastly from improper diet, or from chemical decom- 
position taking place during the digestive process. My 
present intention is to enter into a more minute 
consideration of the varieties of the disease as observed 
in daily practice. 

The first that we shall notice is dyspepsia from 
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weakness, whether from general imperfect nutrition 
and diseased vessels, or from exhaustion of the cerebro- 
spinal nervous system, or from failure of the nerve of 
organic life; atonic dyspepsia, as it might aptly be 
termed. 

2nd. Dyspepsia from congestion, as observed in 
chronic disease of the lungs, heart, and bronchi, and 
also in chronic disease of the liver. 

3rd. Inflammatory dyspepsia, whether arising from 
irritants, excesses, or improper diet. 

4th. Hepatic dyspepsia, or " bilious indigestion." 

bth. Eheumatic and gouty dyspepsia. 

6th. The dyspepsia connected with disease of the 
kidney. 

In the varieties of dyspepsia thus alluded to, the 
mucous membrane and its secretions are especially 
affected, there being either deficiency or excess in the 
gastric juice, or its character being changed by defec- 
tive secondary assimilation or continued congestion. 
We shall then describe, 

7th. Dyspepsia from mechanical interference with 
the muscular movements of the stomach. 

8th. Nervous or sympathetic dyspepsia. 

9th. Dyspepsia from fermentation of, or chemical 
change in, the contents of the stomach, and, 

10th. Duodenal dyspepsia. 

Still further we shall refer to it as a symptom of 
more serious organic diseases, as ulceration and cancer. 
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In the earlier stages of these diseases the only indica- 
tions of abnormal action are of a functional character, 
and a correct prognosis then requires the closest 
investigation, and a full knowledge of disease in all its 
relations. 



ON THE CHANGES OF DIGESTION. 



CHAPTEE I. 

On the Changks of Digestion at Different Periods 
AND Conditions of Life. 

The phenomenon of life does not present an unvarying 
series of actions, nor the constant repetition of the 
same living functions performed in an identical manner; 
but we find in vegetable, as in animal life, that there 
are stages of existence and phases of development ever 
changing and progressive in their action. 

In the first germ of the seed plant there is living 
growth of a peculiar kind, namely, the gradual forma- 
tion of the germ leaf, the cotyledon, and of the 
rudimentary root ; and, at the same time, a supply of 
nutriment is stored up for the period of independent 
and separate existence ; there is a vitality in the seed 
which may exist for an almost indefinite period, till, 
by the application of the needed stimulus, fresh 
changes take place of an entirely dififerent character 
in connection with the sprouting of the seed; then, 
for a time, another stage of vegetable life follows, that 
of growth and development. But, with the growth of 
the plant there are cyclical changes daily and hourly 
evolved, and in those plants of an exogenous kind each 
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year witnesses remarkable variations, for the leaves, 
having fulfilled their purpose, their circulation becoming 
occluded, they fade and fall ; but on returning spring 
the old stock is not in the same condition as before, 
for the past year had left its trace ; so with each yearly 
cycle, till at length more general decay occurs, and the 
old weather-beaten stock, that has withstood the stormy 
blasts of many a winter, succumbs and dies. 

With equal distinctness of demarcation, do we find 
that human life has its stages ; we have infancy and 
youth, succeeded by manhood in its strength and prime, 
and then the gradual fading of the powers, first the 
physical, and then the intellectual ; but the difierences 
impressed upon the whole organism at these respective 
periods are accompanied witli a physical state also 
changing, and the one is dependent upon the other. 
A. child, with its freshness of thought, the wildness of 
its imagination, and the quickness of its new powers, 
has a brain structurally differing from that of the old 
man, with his maturer thoughts, and his calmer reason, 
whose brain is acted upon by the impressions stored up 
in the memory, rather than by new objective observa- 
tions. The elasticity of the youthful step, and the 
enjoyment of vigorous exercise, are marks of strength 
of lung, and power of circulation, which an octogenarian 
does not possess ; and not less apparent are the functional 
peculiarities of digestion during the diflferent periods 
of life. 
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During the earlier months there is the greatest 
activity in all the functions of life, the nervous system 
is very easily disturbed, the muscles are readily excited 
to contraction and convulsive movement; the respira- 
tion is more hurried, and the heart beats with greater 
frequency, 130 to 140 as compared with 60 to 80 of 
adult life; the temperature of the body is more 
variable, and there is less ability to resist sudden 
changes. 

The helplessness of infancy, and its entire dependence 
on the fostering care of others, is connected with a 
delicacy and sensibility in the organism, which is easily 
acted upon, and is adapted only for peculiar conditions. 
The physical organisation of an infant is designed for 
fluid food, and for its reception in a particular manner, 
namely, by suction ; although destitute at first of teeth, 
the muscular development of the mouth is sufficiently 
complete, and the clavicle, more ossified than any other 
bone, serves as the support for the arms and hands, 
which are secondary helps in the process. 

An infant is only able to digest substances of the 
simplest kind ; and milk, the natural form of diet, is 
best suited for its wants. Milk not only contains hydro- 
carbonates, the oily part or cream, and sugar, also a 
heat-supplying material, but a large quantity of nitro- 
genous substance, the casein, and in proportion as the 
diet approaches this standard, is it suited for its especial 
purpose. Mere starchy food, such as arrowroot, rice. 
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the ordinary corn-flour (washed maize), only contain one 
ingredient of the infant's food, and are not sufficient to 
maintain health and to promote growth. Dr. Edward 
Smith in his work on / Cyclical changes during health 
and disease,' has well shewn, that during infant life 
" there is the maximum of oxidation of the elements of 
nutrition, and the maximum of highly organised food 
supplied ; " and assuming three pints of milk as the 
quantity taken by an infant, he estimates that the food 
taken is, in proportion to the weight of the body, three 
to six times greater than that taken by adults. A 
method could scarcely be conceived fraught with greater 
mischief to infant life and health, than the administra- 
tion of hard and solid food, especially when stimulating 
drinks are added. Too often do we find that great 
irritability of the mucous membrane of the stomach and 
other parts of the alimentary tract is set up by inju- 
dicious diet. Vomiting and diarrhoea, feverish and con- 
vulsive symptoms, fretfulness and peevishness, wasting 
and general exhaustion, are found to follow these gross 
departures from the rules which have been naturally 
laid down for infant life. Another peculiarity of infant 
requirement is that the supplies of nutriment must be 
frequently given. A healthy vigorous infant should 
be fed every two or three hours, and if there be weak- 
ness or exhaustion, the period must be lessened to 
intervals of an hour, or even one quarter of an hour. 
It is a mistake even during the hours of night to allow 
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a very young infant to sleep too long without fooi In 
the absence of the mother's milk, the ordinary substitute 
is cow's milk, with one-third of water, and a small 
quantity of white sugar ; if the mucous membrane be 
very sensitive, ass's milk is often a better substitute; 
and as the child passes from month to month, its food 
should be thickened by the addition of some cereal 
grain ; the best are the preparations from wheaten flour, 
** tops and bottoms," Eobb's biscuits, dried flour, biscuit- 
powder, &c., but, however the food may be prepared, it 
is essential that it be free from any hard portions, which 
would be less easily acted upon by the digestive organg. 
If too long an interval is allowed to elapse, then a 
greater quantity is given at one time than can be easily 
digested ; for although digestion is more active than at 
any other period of life, it is more easily disturbed ; 
food is also absorbed with greater rapidity, and the 
eliminated products, as urea, are excreted in larger pro- 
portionate quantity ; but if, on the contrary, the process 
be checked, rapid prostration and emaciation ensue, and 
in a few hours infant life may thus be reduced to its 
lowest ebb. 

Many of the preparations sold as infants' food are 
destitute of its most important ingredient, and consist 
merely of starch. This is insuflScient for healthy 
growth, and unless a large quantity of milk be added 
to supply the deficiency, the health is impaired. So 
sensitive, indeed, is the infant organism, that after a 
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few hours of severe diarrhoea, an infant becomes cold 
and almost pulseless, its countenance is haggard and 
wasted, its muscles are flabby and soft, and unless the 
cause of exhaustion be checked life will quickly cease ; 
the passage of coagulated milk through the pylorus will 
sometimes suddenly produce collapse, resembling that 
which follows the administration of an irritant poison. 
Again, a few doses of an exhausting remedy, such as 
tartar emetic, will render an infant pale and prostrate, 
and in not a few instances it wUl destroy life; for, 
although the vaso-motor nerve is more active than at 
^ny other period, its power more quickly ceases. The 
same excessive irritability is found in the cerebro-spinal 
system of nerves ; thus, a small dose of a narcotic such 
as opium suffices to induce fatal convulsions ; and just 
as a child walking alone more easily falls when the foot 
trips, because the height of its centre of gravity is less, 
and the radius of the circle described by that height as 
a radius, is smaller, so the circle of the living functions 
in an infant is also smaller, but performed with more 
rapidity, and with greater facility are those cyclical 
movements disturbed in their course. 

The condition of the glands connected both with 
primary and secondary assimilation are undergoing 
remarkable changes during the earlier years of life. 
The liver, a gland notoriously connected with the 
digestive process, is relatively much larger during 
infant life than at a subsequent period ; before birth its 
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proportional weight to the rest of the body is said to 
be as 1 to 18, and at about four or five years of age it 
attains the proportion which is afterwards maintained, 
that of 1 to 36. The mesenteric glands are very large 
and distinct ; they are more vascular than at any other 
period of life, and their function appears to be connected 
with the elaboration of the chylous fluid after absorption 
by the lacteal vessels, and prior to its discharge into the 
blood. If a non-nutritious diet be administered, low 
organised or strumous product is very prone to occur in 
these parts, and the same result is found if the system 
be exhausted from other causes. Again, stimulants and 
irritating food so disordei; the mucous membrane, that 
acute hyperaemia in these mesenteric glands quickly 
follows. They, may even be felt through the abdominal 
parietes, and when diarrhoea and general exhaustion 
exist at the same time, the malady is very apt to be 
mistaken for organic and incurable "tabes;" and 
although the enlargement may be merely hypersemic, 
there is great liability to the deposition of inorganic 
product of a strumous kind. If health be restored, the 
old diseased glands Avill be found in subsequent years 
as a semi-cretaceous mass. 

In youth, whilst growth is rapidly advancing, the 
digestive organs are taxed to furnish materials, not 
only to maintain ordinary wear and tear, but to supply 
that which is needed for additions to the frame ; and 
if the blood be rendered unhealthy, and growth 
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impeded, then, there is a greater tendency to the 
deposition of strumous product, and all its attendant 
degenerative changes. Many instances of consumption 
have arisen from the nourishment during months of 
residence at school being of an improper kind, or so 
unsuited to the taste, that it was altogether refused; 
functional integrity soon becomes disturbed, growth is 
defective, and low organised deposit takes place under 
a very slight exciting cause. A large quantity of 
suitable nourishment is essential at this period for the 
natural activity of youth and the healthy development 
of the frame, as much as the system can digest and 
assimilate ; whilst stimulants, and a diet which panders 
to the appetite rather than supplies requisite material for 
the growing organism, should be avoided. 

In an ordinary state of health malt liquors and wine 
are both unniecessary and injurious ; and if the system 
be exhausted by disease, more than usual care is re- 
quired in their administration. 

During the strength of manhood there is less energy, 
but greater uniformity in the process of digestion. The 
development of the system has attained its maximum, 
and the fimctional activity is less powerful than during 
infancy and youth, but more so than in the declining 
steps of advancing years. The lungs are fully developed, 
and the larger quantity of air inspired, and of carbonic 
acid exhaled, indicate a condition of system capable of 
bearing vicissitudes of temperature more easily. Longer 
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intervals suflSce to elapse between the meals, and larger 
quantities are taken. Dr. Edward Smith has educed 
some very interesting facts, especially bearing upon 
digestion in ordinary adult life, that, ** in the morning 
hours digestion and assimilation are performed in their 
most natural and therefore most healthful manner, and 
that period especially demands an abundant supply of 
nutriment ;" and to quote again from the same talented 
author, "that the rate of pulsation and respiration, and 
the evolution of carbonic acid were found to be the 
greatest in one or two hours after breakfast, and at 
about four or five hours after the meal it was reduced 
to the lowest point of the working day, a point about 
ten pulsations higher than that of the lowest period of 
the night." But although digestion is more active at 
the earlier part of the day, and least so in the evening, 
still it is an unwise plan for those who are engaged in 
pursuits involving much intellectual and physical fatigue, 
to allow the whole afternoon and evening to elapse 
without partaking of some sustaining diet; it is not 
suflScient to take a substantial mid-day meal, without 
anything of a really nomishing kind afterwards, for the 
sleep is less refreshing, in consequence of greater ex- 
haustion during the night. The processes of digestion 
are often, and that very properly, lost sight oF, and doubt- 
less much irregularity and indiscretion are borne with 
impunity, still, the penalty is afterwards paid ; irregu- 
larity and excess cannot be continued without future 
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detriment ; and many of the forms of severe dyspepsia 
are produced and perpetuated by inattention to the 
simplest rules of diet or regimen. 

The quantity of food required by the system ranges 
from twenty-two to forty or even forty-five ounces of solid 
food, and eighty to ninety-five ounces of fluid. The solid 
part must contain albuminous substances, fetty sub- 
stances, also carbo-hydrates and salts, the second and 
third forms being especially used in the system for 
maintaining animal heat. Still these alone will not 
suflSce, unless some fresh vegetable food or fruit be 
commingled; and we frequently find that disease is 
caused or aggravated by the avoidance of vegetable 
diet altogether. This fact we have often witnessed in 
those who from actual or supposed weakness of the 
stomach refrain from all fresh vegetable substances, as 
requiring greater digestive power. 
. Dr. Parkes in his work on * Hygiene,' quoting from 
Moleschott, gives the following table, as showing " the 
water and food required daily for a working man of 
average height and weight;" but in those who take 
more generous diet, the albuminous and fatty substances 
may be half as much more : 

Grammes. Ounces avoir. 

Albuminous substances .. 130 .. .. 4*587 

Fatty 84 .. .. 2*964 

Carbo-hydrates 404 .. .. 14*257 

Salts 30 .. .. 1-058 

~648 22-866 

Water 2800 .. .. 98*580 

3448 121*446 
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and again, that 104 grains of nitrogenous substances 
equal to 3*671 ounces is the lowest amount a working 
man ought to have. The least amount for active life, 
according to Dr. Parkes, is 14 to 1*5 ounces of dry 
nitrogenous substance, but with this weight and strength 
are lost 

Still the quantity and even the quality may be all 
that is desired by the physiological chemist, but the 
stomach may refuse to receive it, or to deal with it in 
a friendly manner, because the palate is offended, and 
the sameness and character of the diet is opposed to the 
tastes and wishes of the patient ; the idiosyncracies of 
diet are best known to individuals themselves, and in 
abnoripal states of disease these peculiarities become 
marked with increasing distinctness. 

In advanced years the activity of life gradually les- 
sens, and the physical organisation presents correspoud- 
ing change. The arterial vessels which carry the supply 
to every gland gradually become opaque and rigid; 
the glands themselves waste, and are comparatively 
inactive ; and although the higher powers of mind and 
thought may remain still in their full strength, it is 
impossible to hide the habiliments of age. The drier 
and more shrivelled aspect of the skin is an indication 
that the minute sudoriferous glands are inactive ; and, 
the mucous membrane of the alimentary tract, a mere 
inversion of the external investment, is likewise wasted, 
it becomes much thinner, its glands smaller, and in fact, 
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the mesenteric glands are with some difficulty found; 
the same mesenteric glands, which daring earlier life 
are so essential in the elaboration of the chyle, before 
it is poored into the blood. The digestiye process is 
feebler daring advanced life than at any previoas period ; 
and this lessened fanetional power is accompanied with 
an inability to take the same yigoroas exercise as 
formerly^ Daring the str^igth of earlier life, when the 
respirat(Hry act was in its fall energy, it woald seem that 
efiete materials coold be rapidly remoyed, and at the 
same time warmth and heat maintained ; in age, the 
cycle of foncticmal life slowly revolves, till it ceases 
altogether, or is stopped by the slightest impediment. 

The actual ccmdition of the stomach itself in its 
atrophied glands expresses the fact of lessened power ; 
the moscolar coat is often wasted, unless there be some 
impediment to the passage of food at the pylorus or 
elsewhere, when the increased power required is followed 
by hypertrophy. There is a marked contrast in the 
conditK>n of the involuntary fibre of the alimentary tract 
in early and advanced life; in the farmer period con- 
traction is readily induced, and the stomach at once 
emptier itself by vomiting ; so also the intestines hurry 
on their contents, producing diarrfacea, and muscular con- 
traction will even impel one part of the intestine into 
another, cauang intussusception; in the latter period, 
flatulent distension takes place from the lessened con- 
tractive power ; and the distension becomes a cause ot' 
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constipation, dyspepsia, and of general distress. The 
sacculi of the colon and the appendicse epiploicse be- 
come enlarged, and unable to empty themselves, and 
concretions form in the bowel, although natural relief 
may take place daily. 

The mucous membrane is more vascular, the valvulse 
conniventes and villi of the intestines are in their full 
activity in early life ; but in age, the arteries are 
diseased, the circulation sluggish, and the absorbent 
system wasted and comparatively inactive. We find, 
also, that in age the pancreas has a larger quantity of 
fibroid tissue, as another indication of ceasing energy. 
The liver and kidneys undergo like changes ; and still 
further, in the examination of the large central ganglia 
ci the sympathetic, there is a manifest difierence in the 
appearance of the cells at the extremes of life, for in 
old age the cells are dark, and often loaded with pig- 
ment, as if the vital mechanism were gradually coming 
to a state of rest. This diminished energy requires that 
the supply of food should be more constant, and that 
long intervals should not elapse: it is often noticed 
that headache, disturbed vision, and symptoms resem- 
bling threatening apoplexy or paralysis, arise from an 
insuflicient nutrient supply; and the mistake is soihe- 
times made of exhausting by powerful purgatives, mer- 
curials, or even actual depletion, when ammonia or 
stimulants would be more appropriate. 

Some of those who have attained to advanced age are 

c 2 
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very unwilling to depart from the habits of earlier 
years ; it is with them very important that, during the 
hours of the night some bland nutriment should be 
taken, if there be wakefulness ; and although late heavy 
meals are very undesirable, still the exhaustion of the 
night hours are often followed by impeded circulation 
and faintness. It is thus, that the heart, during the 
night, not very rarely ceases in its action altogether ; and 
the man who had retired to rest without any conscious- 
ness of danger is found in the morning lifeless. It is 
equally injurious so to excite and oppress the system 
by improper diet and stimulant, as to endanger the in- 
tegrity of the minute ossified vessels of the brain, and 
thus cause an apoplectic attack. 

In advanced life sudden changes and excitement are 
borne with great difficulty, and as in the earlier years, 
exhaustion is easily induced ; with steady and slow pace 
the revolutions of functional work may move on, but 
with any violence to the system the powers of life will 
cease altogether. 

In old age, as in infancy, we find that some remedies 
must be used with great caution, thus mercurials and 
powerful purgatives more easily cause great depression ; 
tand it would seem that opium will so act upon the 
urino-genital organs, as to produce retention of 
urine. 

The atrophied condition of the glandular organs con- 
nected with the stomach, to which we have already 
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referred, and the weakened digestive power, render the 
use of condiments sometimes of great service, and the 
stimulating effect of wine rightly administered assists in 
the maintenance of health. These agents, which in 
infant life irritate and disturb, now give that additional 
stimulus which the feiding powers of life require. 

.There are some conditions of ordinary life which 
require notice, for the digestive process is in them 
strangely modified ; and the whole system sympathizes 
with the important pi'ocesses that are being carried on, 
we refer to pregnancy and to lactation. The former 
state induces remarkable change in the vaso-motor or 
sympathetic nerve of the abdomen ; there is the closest 
union between the uterus and the stomach ; a state of 
irritability is frequently induced, so that the stomach 
rejects its ordinary supply, and it does so especially in 
the morning, the period at which digestion is generally 
most active. This irritability of the gastric surface is 
sometimes so severe that all food is rejected quite inde- 
pendent of mere pressure on the viscus ; the months of 
gestation are periods of wearisomeness and distress; the 
gastric disturbance, however, at once ceases on delivery. 
In some cases the disturbance of the stomach has been 
referred to the secretion from the kidney becoming 
disordered and changed, and this, in some instances, is 
doubjiless an aggravation of the symptom. Again, direct 
pressure greatly increases the distress of this kind, but 
neither of these conditions suffice to explain the state 
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we refer to ; it would seem as if the large nerve ganglia 
supplying the abdominal viscera were disturbed by the 
greater energy of the uterine plexus. Again, there are 
those in whom conception at once removes all symptom 
of indigestion ; so that pain and flatulence, which for 
many months previously have induced indisposition, are 
no longer felt, and there is the enjoyment of health and 
strength not experienced at other times. Unfortunately 
in some of these instances one trouble returns as soon 
as the other trouble is over, and before physical strength 
has been thoroughly regained, the digestive process is 
again impaired ; the uterine activity of function seems to 
induce equable and healthy action of the stomach. 

But, although there may be irritability of the stomach, 
digestion is often suflSciently active, and the symptoms 
are actually relieved by partaking of nourishment. It 
would seem as if the gastric juice were secreted in excess, 
for the sickness and heartburn, &c. may be relieved by 
a little bread or biscuit These facts tend to shew that 
the closest sympathy exists between the stomach and 
the uterus. 

Care should be taken as to the diet at this time ; 
nourishment without excess, especially in stimulating 
beverages, is more likely to be followed by healthy and 
vigorous oflfepring, and by the more easy completion and 
recovery from parturition itseK. 

After delivery, the digestive process soon becomes 
more than usually active; and skilful accoucheurs of the 
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present day Imve ceased to follow the starvation system, 
as if child-bearing were a state of active disease. In 
most instances, however, it is well not to excite the 
system by a too generous diet, nor by stimulants, whilst 
absolute rest of mind and body is the state most con- 
ducive to speedy restoration. The activity of digestion 
during lactation is often very remarkable, and a gene- 
rous diet is to many persons essential, if nursing is to 
continue. 

Although too much stress has sometimes been laid 
upon substances as Ukely to be injurious to the new- 
bom babe if partaken of by the mother, there is no 
doubt that the milk is very quickly changed by both 
food and medicine, and the infant may be in this way 
influenced beneficially or otherwise. As to medicines, 
saline aperients taken by the mother become absorbed 
into her blood, and enter the milk, the infant thereby 
Buffering pain and diarrhoea. Opium is said also to 
influence the child, but this has doubtless been exag- 
gerated. In an instance of a lady a few weeks after 
confinement to whom the hyposulphite of soda had been 
given in solution to relieve excessive flatulence, the 
medicine, in itself nearly tasteless, soon showed its 
character by producing sulphurous eructation, so that the 
mother maintained she had taken sulphur, and the 
infant suffered griping pain and vomiting, the vomited 
milk also smelling of sulphur. Numerous instances 
might be adduced to show how easily the infant is 
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thus affected, although the parent might be quite un- 
conscious of any disturbance in her own system. 

Each period of life has its own peculiarity stamped 
upon it, and when the natural rules of health are broken 
through, the result is soon experienced in a general 
disturbance of the system. These periods may be 
regarded as climacteric in their character; gradually 
the boundary lines are passed as years revolve, and each 
succeeding step is attained. The term climacteric is often 
especially made to that time in female life when men- 
struation ceases. Andral and Gavarret have stated that 
the carbonic acid eVolved during the catamenial years 
remains the same, and on the cessation that there is for a 
time a slight increase of carbonic acid evolved. However 
this may be, there is no doubt that a marked change in 
the system takes place, and symptoms are produced due 
to this organic alteration. The gastro-intestinal tract 
sympathizes in the changes as well as the nervous and 
circulatory functions: headache, sense of oppression, 
flushes of heat, throbbing of the heart, sometimes 
irritability of the stomach and bowels, are often induced. 
The time ranges from 45 to about 53, and imper- 
ceptibly passes into a condition of more uniform 
health; then for several years an almost stationary 
condition is attained, gradually passing into the period 
of old age. 

In men the commen<3ement of old age is oftentimes 
marked by indications of change that have also received 
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the name climacteric, but commencing at a somewhat 
later period, 53 to 60 or from 56 to 63 — a time of 
unsettled health — at the close of which a sort of equili- 
brium is again attained, unless organic disease have 
already sapped the remaining strength. 
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CHAPTEK II. 

On the General Sympathy of the Stomach in Disease. 

It is the tendency of the clinical study of any isolated 
class of diseases, or of the affections of any particular 
organ, to exclude the consideration of other portions of 
the body, as if one part could be separated from the 
other. The nervous system is so connected with every 
individual structure that it sympathizes with changes in 
them, and may be thrown into a state of general disturb- 
ance by a comparatively trifling injury. The important 
function of respiration becomes'affected when there is ge- 
neral febrile excitement ; and in some functional diseases 
of the nervous system the respiration becomes as rapid 
as the pulse. Again, the central organ of the circulation, 
the heart, is equally susceptible of changes induced by 
sympathy with other structures ; but it is not the mere 
fact of organic and functional sympathy to which we 
would draw attention, but to the equally important fact 
that the sympathy of one part with another is not equally 
intimate. This truth will be more apparent if we con- 
sider what is meant by this term of sympathy, and what 
are some of those means by which in the human frame 
it is brought about. By the word sympathy we mean 
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that an organ of the body niay become functionally 
disturbed by irritation of a structure external to itself: 
in this way severe pain and abnormal sensation may be 
induced in parts far removed from the original seat of 
disturbance. This sympathy will be generally found to 
be regulated by one of three things, — 1st, it is in pro- 
portion to the direct nervous connection of one part 
with another ; 2nd, it is in proportion to the connection 
of function ; Srd, it is in proportion to the mutual 
dependence of one organ on another for its vascular 
supply. 

Amongst these sympathetic affections arising from 
disease of the stomach, we will first notice disturbances 
in the cerebrospinal systemy and these sympathetic 
symptoms may be arranged as follows : — 

Affections of the cerebrum, by which the mind, the 
memory, and the perceptions are changed. 

Of the senses, so that the sight is perverted, the 
hearing disturbed, the smell changed, taste rendered 
unnatural, and ordinary feeling altered from its normal 
condition. 

Of the spinal system, so that irregular muscular 
movements are produced by gastric irritation. 

Affections of the cranial and spinal nerves, inducing 
pain or numbness in the head itself. 

The mind is dependent for the fulfilment of its 
ordinary phenomena upon the functional integrity of 
other parts. The organism by which the mind operates 
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is easily disturbed, and it has long been acknowledged 
that the stomach easily affects thought and judgment, 
reason and memory. Whilst digestion is going on the 
mind is less active, whether the effect be due to a larger 
quantity of blood being sent to the stomach, or to the 
blood being altered by the influx of new material; 
and in states of exiiaustion, the slight additional dis- 
tu|*bance to the vaso-motor and cerebro-spinal system of 
nerves, is suflScient to induce a sense of faintness or of 
actual syncope. If the contents of the stomach be diffi- 
cult of solution, or of a too stimulating character, these 
cerebral modifications are stiU more manifest; and if 
such be the case in ordinary health, during dyspepsia 
the faculties of the mind become more evidently dis- 
turbed. Mental oppression, and an inability to exert 
thought with the ordinary energy, is a common 
symptom, and the powers of reason and judgment oflien 
become perverted. The hypochondriac sees everything 
under an erroneous aspect, and forms his judgment 
accordingly. The manner in which the Senses are 
disordered by gastric disturbance is very remcu'kable. 
The functional alterations of the sight are not always 
identical. There may be a general haziness, but more 
frequently sight is perverted by irregular vision or 
partial obscurity, so that only part of an object is dis- 
cerned, or irregular zigzag lines are noticed, or spots of 
an object become quite indistinct, or half a word is 
discerned ; again, sparks of light may be perceived, or 
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even the colour modified. To some patients one or 
other form of disturbed vision is the certain effect of 
disordered digestion, and the kind of attack is recog- 
nised by the character of perverted casual phenomenon. 

Some care is however required, lest the symptoms of 
commencing organic disease of the eye — such as the 
various forms of amamosis — be ascribed simply to 
mal-assimilation. We have known instances where 
most valuable time was in this way lost, and measures 
which might have greatly retarded the organic changes 
in the retina needlessly postponed, till irreparable 
mischief was done. 

The sense of hearing is not less easily disturbed, and 
the perception is either generally diminished and par- 
tial deafness induced, or there is noise in the ears of 
various kinds and degrees, — singing or whistling, hum- 
ming or droning, the noise of bells, of steam, of falling 
water, &c. These symptoms sometimes become ex- 
tremely distressing, but are frequently of a purely 
functional character, and, although not the only cause, 
the stomach is often greatly at fault in these cases. 
States of anoemia, and exhaustion, and organic disease 
of the ear itself, must be regarded in an altogether 
distinct category. 

The sense of Bmell is less easily recognised as under- 
going change from stomach disturbance ; and the sense 
of taste is perverted oftentimes in a direct manner by 
change in the buccal secretions; thus, during indi- 
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gestion, the natural alkalinity of the salira is lessened, 
and patients often complain of a sour or bitter taste in 
the mouth. But beside these, there are other changes 
more directly affecting the gustatory nerve ; substances 
are said to taste differently, and this sense is sometimes 
almost benumbed. 

The sense of touch and ordinary feeling is often 
strangely implicated in functional disease of the 
stomach. Thus in many cases a general extreme 
irritability of the cutaneous nerves is induced, or 
especially the nerves supplying the palm of the hand 
and the sole of the foot ; but beside these there are 
local affections arising from gastric disturbance of a 
sympathetic kind, but probably due to direct nervous 
connection ; the little and ring fingers become painful 
and hyperaesthetic in indigestion. This affection is 
probably due to the closer connection of the sympa- 
thetic nerve with the ulnar, which supplies those 
fingers, rather than with the median; a local pain, 
about one inch in superficial extent, is often complained 
of below the left mamma, and this is to be attributed 
to the splanchnic nerves — which are the large nerves of 
the semilunar ganglion, and thus connected with the 
stomach — ^having their origin from the lower dorsal 
nerves, commencing with the 5th or 6th, which same 
dorsal nerves send sensitive branches below the breast. 
Again, the sense of oppression and weight across tbe 
chest in indigestion is of a sympathetic kind, and is 
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explained in a similar manner. But not only do we 
find hyperaesthesia induced thus sympathetically in 
gastric disease, but actual anaesthesia, so that the 
fingers may become transiently benumbed. 

Other parts of the nervous system are intimately 
connected with the stomach. We have already referred 
to hypersBsthesia, local or general, and to conditions 
which might be mistaken for commencing paralysis; 
but still more grave sympathies are found, especially in 
young subjects, or those in whom the nervous system is 
easily disordered. Crude semi-digested food in the 
stomach has often been the exciting cause of violent 
convulsions in children : it would seem, as if the con- 
nection was so intimate, that the peripheral irritation 
in the stomach sufficed to produce the most severe 
convulsive movements of a general kind, even epilepti- 
form in their character. 

Of a distinctive kind, but differing from the sympa- 
thetic affections already noticed, are the pains in the 
head, in the course of the branches of the 5th nerve, 
at the forehead or vertix, or in the lines of distribution 
of the branches of the 2nd and 3rd cervical nerves at 
the sides of the head and at the occiput. It is common 
enough to have severe frcmtal headache, as the effect of 
excess and consequent indigestion ; but in numerous 
other instances pain in the head is induced, sometimes 
at the forehead, on one or other side, or centrally ; in 
many cases of exhaustion, with feebleness of digestive 
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power, the pain is at the vertex ; and in others, espe- 
cially of a rheumatic and gouty character, the pain is 
at the occiput: when lateral it has been designated 
hemicrania ; with some a sense of coldness of the head 
is induced. 

It is a common symptom of dyspepsia to find 
abnormal sensibility in the branches of the 5th nerve, 
supplying the face, and the branches of the 1st 
division are more frequently afiected than the others : 
thus itching of the nose, pain in the eye, &c., are 
familiar illustrations of the fact. As to the converse of 
these symptoms, numerous cerebral diseases induce 
gastric irritation and change. After concussion of the 
brain a very common symptom is violent vomiting, and 
some of the most irritable conditions of the stomach 
we have ever witnessed, have arisen from abscqiss in the 
brain. 

In threatening hydrocephalus of children the stomach 
is often disturbed, and the dangerous, nay even fatal, 
mistake is made of considering a terrible disease as a 
trifling " bilious attack ;" and when this inflammatory 
disease has become severe, it is often noticed that the 
least attempt to mise from the recumbent position is 
followed by violent vomiting. The same symptom is 
observed in strumous disease of the brain. Again, 
during the premonitory symptoms of apoplexy, espe- 
cially in some of the more severe forms, vomitinf>- 
comes on. 
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Another instance of this sympathetic connection 
between the brain and the stomach is shewn in mental 
disturbance and anxieties. Bad news will entirely 
destroy the appetite, and great mental distress places 
the digestive process almost in complete abeyance. 
In mania the appetite is changed, digestion altered, the 
bowels confined, and sometimes the strangest substances 
swallowed. 

The connection of the stomach with the lungs and 
heart may be regarded in a threefold aspect : — 

1st. As it regards the entrance of nutriment into 
the system: if, from irritability or inability to receive 
the supply required for the maintenance of health and 
strength, the blood becomes impoverished, then a low 
organised product is more likely to form in the lungs 
or glands, as strumous tubercle, thus leading secondarily 
to phthisis. 

2nd. In reference to the nerve supply to these 
several parts: the pneumogastric, one of the most 
important nerves in the body, from the character of 
the organs to which it is directed, is largely distributed, 
both to the stomach, the lungs, and the heart ; and in 
addition to this, the connection of the large semilunar 
ganglia, which sends branches to the stomach and 
abdominal viscera, is a very intimate one with the pul- 
monary and cardiac ganglia of the vaso-motor nerve. 

3rd. The action of these important structures, the 
lungs and heart, in the circulation of the blood, has a 

D 
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direct effect on the fimction of digestion ; for, if the 
course of the blood be impeded by disease of the longs or 
heart, tiie portal system of yesseb becomes necessaril j 
congested, the secretion from the mDCOus membrane is 
changed, and digestion is embarrassed. 
' From one or other of tiiese reasons we find that 
there is a very close sympathy of the stomach with the 
lungs and heart; thus indigestion frequently produces 
hurried breathing and dyspnoea, with dry cough ; and 
as to the heart, the symptoms are often so distinc- 
tiye, that it is difficult to convince patients that they 
are not suffering from organic disease ; palpitation of 
the heart is thus induced, and irregularity, which 
greatly alarms the patient, and eyen faintness or 
actual syncope, if the heart be feeble. The converse 
symptoms are equally important, and early disease of 
the lungs, especially from peripheral irritation of the 
branches of the pneumogastric by miliary tubercles at 
the apex of the lung, is often accompanied by excessive 
irritability of the stomach, so that the practitioner may 
suppose that the stomach is at fault ; the diminished 
nourishment increases the constitutional weakness, and 
thus leads to a rapid increase in the original disease ; 
too often the mistake is made, " that it is all stomach," 
and many of the so-called cases of gastric phthisis are 
of this kind. In whooping-cough a similar connection 
between the stomach and the lungs is noticed, and the 
former becomes almost as irritable as the latter; 
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the spasmodic cough is very often accompanied by 
actual vomiting. 

In chronic bronchitis, and in obstructive disease of 
the heart, whether from the state of the valves or the 
muscular tissue of the heart, gastric symptoms arise 
from the third cause mentioned, namely, from inter- 
ference with the free circuit of the blood, and the 
consequent distension of the gastric veins. The capil- 
laries of the stomach thus become intensely injected, a 
thick layer of catarrhal mucus is secreted, and digestion 
is greatly hindered. 

In acute disease of the heart and of the pericardium 
the stomach sometimes becomes irritable. 

The stomach is so closely connected with the liver 
in the function of digestion, that one organ can scarcely 
be seriously disordered, without the other becoming 
more or less implicated ; but there are other conditions 
which shew the closest sympathy, independent of their 
functional connection. The violent vomiting that is 
induced by the passage of a gall stone is due, not only 
to the direct transmission of spasmodic contraction 
from the involuntary fibres of the duct to those of the 
stomach, but it also arises from the connection of the 
hepatic and gastric filaments by means of the pneumo- 
gastric and vaso-motor nerves. 

In diseases of the kidney the gastric disturbance is 
susceptible of a two-fold explanation ; in some forms of 
acute renal disease, as calculus, the violent vomiting is 
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from the connection of the renal nerves with the 
gastric ; but in chronic Bright's disease of the kidney 
it has been shewn, that the secretions of the stomach 
become unusually irritating from the presence of urea. 

In Addison's disease of the supra-renal capsules 
(melasma supra renale) irritability of the stomach is 
often present ; and although, after death local irritation 
and superficial ulceration of the mucous membrane 
have often been detected, we regard the direct nervous 
connection as having the more important causative 
relation. 

The sympathy of the stomach with the urino-genital 
organs is so well known that it scarcely needs comment; 
and this is due to the same nerve union, namely, 
the hypogastric plexus with the semilunar ganglia. 
Diseases of the bladder and prostate are often associated 
with gastric and general symptoms, due to the vaso- 
motor nerve, as rigors, irritability of stomach, hiccough, 
&c.; and the changes in the uterus and ovaries are 
often marked by characteristic irritability; sometimes 
the extreme sensibility of the stomach continues during 
the whole period of utero-gestation, whilst in other 
cases digestion is performed more comfortably and 
effectively during gestation than at any other period. 
We have known all the symptoms of dyspepsia dis- 
appear as soon as conception has taken place, and they 
have remained in entire abeyance until parturition has 
been completed. 
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The lining membrane of the alimentary tract is 
continuous with the skin, and in one sense it is external 
to the living organism, so that the stomach and other 
parts of the intestinal canal have been spoken of as 
inversions of the external investment ; the intimacy of 
their connection bears out that form of expression, 
although the union between the stomach and the skin 
does not require continuous irritation to explain the 
phenomena. 

At the onset of nearly all the exa'nthems the stomach 
sympathizes, and vomiting is a common symptom. 
Thus the commencement of erysipelas, of small pox, of 
scarlet fever also, is often thus indicated ; and equally 
distinct is the sympathy in chronic forms of cutaneous 
disease. How often do we find in lichen and in 
eczema that the gastric symptoms increase when the 
irritation of the surface is lessened; and in other 
conditions, disturbance of the stomach will greatly 
increase the cutaneous malady, thus in children, stro- 
phulus, lichen, and eczema are greatly aggravated by 
gastric irritation, and by muco-enterite. 

In the forms of nettle rash from the Crustacea, &c., 
it might be said, that the irritation on the skin is due 
to the absorption into the blood of irritating extraneous 
material. 

We can scarcely designate by the term sympathy, in 
the sense in which we have hitherto used it, the 
anorexia, and the inability to digest food, which occur 
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during fever, whether intermittent, or continued; or 
during the febrile state of symptomatic fever. In these 
conditions the stomach is aflFected in common with the 
whole system, all the glandular organs have their 
action retarded, the blood is modified, and the whole 
organism is disordered. The furred state of the tongue 
is often expressive of a general condition, rather than 
. a mere local indication of the state of the digestive 
mucous membrane. 

With sympathies so widely pervading the whole 
system, it is not surprising that gastric disease should 
present most varied indications in the disturbance of 
other organs ; and^ in like manner, that gastric pheno- 
mena of an abnormal kind should result from irritation, 
far removed from the stomach itself. The closest 
circumspection is required to discriminate between 
sympathetic affections, and those of a strictly local 
origin. 
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CHAPTEK IIL 

On the Symftoms of Diseask of the Stomach. 

If we were to judge alone by the severity of the 
symptoms in diseases of the stomach, constant mistakes 
would be the result, especially in the earlier stages of 
disease ; for in functional maladies, that is to say, those 
in which no structural change can be detected, the 
symptoms are often extremely urgent. The irritability 
of the stomach may be excessive, so that every portion 
of food is at once rejected, the pain may be severe, 
and the general distress constant, although the ailment 
is curable, and of a comparatively slight character. 

It will be well to consider seriatim, the symptoms 
which are present in diseases of the stomach, and their 
relative value. The two symptoms which are regarded 
as of especial diagnotic value are vomiting and pain* in 
the region of the stomach. We have already referred 
to the intimate connection of the nerves of the sympa- 
thetic plexus with all the abdominal viscera, and with 
the spinal nerves ; and this connection serves to explain 
the uncertain indications of these symptoms. 

* The remarks on pain and vomiting are in great measure taken 
from my larger work on * Abdominal Disease.' 
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As a sign of disease, pain is of doubtful value; 
oftentimes it is a certain guide to the locality, if not to 
the character of morbid action ; at other times on the 
<3ontrary, its presence misleads, or its absence disposes 
us to under-estimate changes which may be going on 
in the system. Generally speaking we find that the 
mucous membranes, except where they approach the 
outlets of their respective canals, are free from ordinary 
sensibility, and may undergo very marked changes in 
their condition without any painful manifestation. 
Acute disease may take place in the mucous membrane 
of the kidney or bladder with complete immunity from 
suffering. A similar fact is observed in relation to 
the parenchymatous viscera ; thus the substance of the 
liver and the kidney is often changed in a marked 
degree ; and if disease, such as abscess, arises in their 
structure without much distension, the patient may be 
unconscious of morbid change. On the contrary, in 
serous membranes an opposite condition is found to 
exist ; almost any change is appreciated, and in sudden 
or acute disease, the pain is often extremely severe in its 
character. All physicians well know the stabbing pain 
of pleurisy, the agony of acute peritonitis, and the 
intense suffering of severe synovitis. In each of these 
latter diseases, rest is a very essential element in the 
alleviation of the malady, and this rest can be attained 
to a great extent without the cessation of life. In 
pericarditis, on the contrary, we find, as was shewn 
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many years ago by Dr. Addison, that there is an 
absence of pain, unless there be pleurisy occurring at 
the same time. In the pericardium, however desirable 
rest may be, it is impossible, as the heart must beat as 
long as life lasts. 

Pain. — :In reference to pain as an indication or non- 
indication of disease we have to remark, 

I. That acute inflammation and disease of the stomach 
may exist, with entire freedom from pain, if the mucous 
membrane only be affected. Acute gastritis is generally 
regarded as an exceedingly rare form of disease, ex- 
cepting when produced by irritant poisons. This may 
be the case; but we are of opinion, that in many 
instances the absence of pain has led to this belief. 
In the gastro-enteritis of children, and not very un- 
frequently in that also of more advanced life, conditions 
of great irritability with cessation of the right function 
of the stomach, and probably with hypersemia, must be 
regarded as closely approaching the character of gas- 
tritis. However this may be, we have evidence from 
the action of irritant poisons, that, while the mucous 
membrane is only affected by them, pain may be 
entirely absent, excepting that which is consequent on 
the violent muscular action exerted in the act of 
repeated vomiting. Thus, in a patient who had taken 
a large dose of oxalic acid, violent vomiting, with 
failing pulse and a sense of exhaustion, were produced, 
but no pain. In a few days, after taking demulcent 
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forms of diet, she completely recovered. In an instance 
of poisoning by strong sulphuric acid, where a large 
portion of the mucous membrane of the stomach was 
destroyed, although the patient survived eleven days, 
she did not appear to suflFer from any pain at the 
stomach. The same fact was still more strikingly 
shewn in a case of poisoning by chloride of zinc, in 
which life was prolonged for three months. But the 
absence of suffering was most remarkable till eight 
days before death, and the pain then induced was 
evidently caused by the formation of an abscess in the 
left hypochondriac region. I have witnessed the same 
immunity from suffering in poisoning by arsenic and 
by corrosive sublimate ; and we are warranted in the 
belief, that acute disease may take place in the mucous 
membrane of the stomach without any pain, 

II. Organic disease of the mucous membrane, as for 
instance cancer, may be comparatively free from pain. 
It frequently happens in cancerous disease of- the liver, 
that after death tubercles or growths of a similar 
character to the primary disease are observed on the 
mucous membrane, and of which there had been no 
indication during life. Thus, a patient aged 60 died 
from cirrhosis, and after death a large villous growth 
was found attached to the anterior surface of the 
stomach; but the orifices were free. There was no 
complaint of any pain at the stomach, neither had she 
any vomiting; and it is probable that the burning 
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pain she had before admission into the hospital was of 
the character often observed in ordinary dyspepsia, for 
she was of intemperate habits. The freedom from any 
obstruction at the orifices of the stomach, and the fact , 
that the growth involved only the mucous membrane, 
were, we think, the cause of the absence of pain. No 
supposition was entertained of the presence of this 
growth in the stomach during life. We have witnessed 
the same immunity from pain, in fact from any recog- 
nizable symptom, in extensive lardaceous degeneration 
of the gastric mucous membrane. 

in. Diseases extending to the muscular and peri- 
toneal coats produce severe pain, as observed in ulcera- 
tion or cancer. This symptom is present as one of the 
most ordinary signs of ulceration, and in several 
instances, in which the suffering was very severe, we 
have found branches of the pneumogastric nerve 
involved in the thickened, dense, and fibrous edges of 
the ulcer. The pain often comes on in these cases 
directly after food has been taken. 

IV. Over-distension of the stomach produces severe 
pain. The formation of the stomach and its peritoneal 
attachment are such as to allow moderate distension 
to take place during digestion; but whenever the 
distension becomes greatly increased, pain is the result. 

V. Disease, especially of an acute kind, affecting the 
peritoneum is also, with few exceptions, accompanied 
with severe pain. In reference, however, to the position 
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of pain in peritonitis, it is not always a certain guide 
to the precise seat of injury. I well remember a young 
woman who was seized with sudden and severe pain at 
the scrobiculus cordis towards the left side, which was 
followed by rapid collapse. From the seat of the pain 
perforation of the stomach was diagnosed; it was, 
however, found to be perforation of the appendix coeci. 

VI. Dr. Osborne has shewn that in some cases of 
gastric ulcer the position of greatest ease to the patient 
may serve as a guide to the exact seat of the disease ; 
that if the ulcer be on the posterior surface of the 
stomach, lying upon the face would be the most com- 
fortable position, and vice versa. Food, on its entrance 
into the stomach, generally passes directly along the 
lesser curvature, and if the viscus be contracted, it 
would come in contact with an ulcer, whether placed 
on the anterior or posterior aspect of the median line 
of the curvature. If more distended, there might be 
less direct application to the diseased surface. In the 
case of severe suffering from gastric ulcer previously 
referred to, the patient was most easy when leaning 
somewhat forward and towards the left side, a position 
which allowed fluids to gravitate from the ulcer. 

VII. In disease of the lesser curvature, even near the 
pyloric orifice, pain is sometimes experienced by the 
patient as soon as the food enters the stomach, and, in 
some cases, this conveys the idea of disease at the 
oesophageal orifica This fact may lead to the supposi- 
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tion that the oesophagus is the part aflfected, and the 
erroneous opinion may be strengthened by the rejection 
of food almost before it has reached the stomach. 

Vin. Many conditions of functional disease are 
entii'ely free from pain. It is, indeed, well for us that 
there is such insensibility, otherwise the least deviation 
from healthy action might be followed by suffering, and 
the strict rules of a dyspeptic be essential in ordinary 
life. 

IX. The pain in many functional diseases of the 
stomach is exceedingly severe ; but it is often produced 
by a mal-condition of the nerves or nerve-centres, and 
it arises from the intimate connection of the spinal and 
sympathetic nerves. In some states of exhaustion the 
whole of the nervous system appears to be in a state of 
great irritability, and the sensibility of structures 
becomes greatly increased. We often find in these con- 
ditions that the stomach is incapable of bearing the pre- 
sence of food; it is at once rejected, or produces 
intense pain, or flatulent distension is set up, or a sense 
of fainting ; and the means best calculated to relieve 
are those which invigorate and strengthen the whole 
system. Of this class are the stomach diseases observed 
in connection with uterine disease, with loss of blood, 
exhaustion, mental anxiety, &c. ; the deficient nervous 
supply also interfering, perhaps, with the right secretion 
of the gastric juice. 

X. The effect of a diseased condition of the pneumo- 
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gastric nerve at its centre, or at its peripheral branches, 
in connection with stomach disease, is of great import- 
ance, and it is probable that pain is sometimes the result. 
We have, however, more frequently observed vomiting, 
rather than pain, produced by an irritable condition of 
the pneumogastric nerve. 

XI. In some forms of functional disease of the 
stomach in which severe pain comes on three or four 
hours after food, it is probable, as we have elsewhere 
stated, that extreme irritability of the pyloric orifice 
exists. 

XII. The absence of pain often arises from the 
destruction of the pneumogastric nerva This fact is 
sometimes remarkably shown in disease of the oeso- 
phagus, as well as of the stomach. 

XIII. Pain at the epigastrium, simulating disease of 
the stomach itself, also arises from spinal disease, the 
pain being referred to the extremity of the irritated 
nerve. 

XIV. Severe p^-in at the scrobiculus cordis is fre 
quently present in chronic bronchitis and in obstructiv 
valvular disease of the heart ; in fact from any state 
which leads to over-distension of the cavities of the 
right side of the heart. In these conditions we very 
generally find that food produces pain and flatulence, 
and is very imperfectly digested ; the vessels of the 
stomach and of the whole of the chlylopoietic viscera 
are much engorged ; and the surface of the stomach is 
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very generally covered wdth a thick layer of mucus ; a 
state of chronic catarrh of the mucous membrane is pro- 
duced. Many observers, however, attribute the almost 
constant pain at the scrobiculus cordis in these instances 
to the over-filled cavities of the right side of the heart, and 
we are disposed to refer part of the distress to this 
cause. 

XV. In aneurism of the abdominal aorta, we have 
sometimes observed pain of an intense kind, and the 
disease might very easily have been mistaken for can- 
cerous disease of the stomach with glandular infiltra- 
tion, producing pressure upon the aorta. In one 
instance, which I watched with much interest, the 
aneurism existed at the position of the coeliac axis ; it 
was rightly diagnosed, and the patient became ex- 
hausted and died from the intensity of the pain, the 
false sac not having given w^y. I dissected large 
branches of the sympathetic nerve spread out upon the 
surface of the tumour; and the intense suffering and 
fatal exhaustion appeared to arise from the implication 
of the nerve structures. No other cause of death could 
be found on very careful inspection. 

XVI. Abscess in the parieties of the abdomen near 
the scrobiculus cordis, at its earlier stage, simulates 
disease of the stomach itself. 

XVII. Disease of the pancreas, especially of an 
inflammatory kind, is apt to be mistaken for disease of 
the stomach. 
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XVni. The pain and vomiting consequent on 
obstruction in the duodenum closely resembles disease 
of the stomach. Thus large biliary calculi, in some 
rare instances, ulcerate through the walls of the gall 
bladder, and become impacted in the duodenum. 
Other symptoms, however, when rightly estimated, 
will generally guide to correct diagnosis. 

XIX. The neuralgic pain produced by herpes zoster 
or shingles may for a short time mislead, but the pain 
of shingles is not generally so local in its character, 
and extends backward to the spine. 

XX. Whilst considering pain at the stomach, we are 
led to remark on the expression often made use of, 
namely, spasm at the stomach. Does such a state 
really exist? It has justly been said, that in many 
instances some crude undigested substance remains and 
is the source of the pain ; and we have known a por- 
tion of undigested steak remain in the stomach undis- 
solved for ten days, and no effectual relief could be 
obtained till it was rejected. Again, many such 
instances are due to distension of the stomach ; others 
to pain in the course of the spinal nerves ; in others 
there is contraction at the pyloric valve ; but there are 
cases which cannot be so explained, and they are appa- 
rently attributable to a state of extreme irritability of 
the sympathetic nerves and ganglia, inducing unusual 
contractility of the muscular fibres. 

As to the time and persistence of pain, we may 
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remark, that when arising from disease of the stomach 
it is generally aggravated by food. It often extends 
through to the* back, but is less persistent in its 
character than when it arises from other causes. 

Vomiting. — ^Although the causes of vomiting are 
very numerous, it is generally at first referred to the 
condition of the stomach itself, or to the parts imme- 
diately connected with it ; and this opinion is so often 
fraught with danger that we cannot too strongly urge 
the importance of close investigation. The causes of 
vomiting are even more varied and complex than those 
which result in pain; and they may be divided into 
those which originate in the stomach and intestines, 
and, secondly, into those which arie sympathetic in their 
source ; to several of the latter we have incidentally re- 
ferred in the last chapter. 

In the fir%t division we must place, as causes of 
vomiting, — 

1. Inflammation of the stomach, gastritis, and gastro- 
enterite ; 

2. The presence in the stomach of undigested food, 
or foreign bodies ; 

3. Irritants and medicines ; 

4. Great irritability of the mucous membrane ; 

5. Ulceration of the stomach ; 

6. Obstructive disease of the pylorus ; 

7. Cancerous disease of the stomach ; 

8. Pressure on the stomach — as in ascites, tumours, &c. 

E 
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9. Diseases of the duodenum ; 

10. Hernia, intestinal obstruction, intussusception ; 

11. Pharyngeal and oesophageal regui-gitation. 
In the second dividon are — 

1. Diseases of the liver and gall bladder ; 

2. Diseases of the kidney ; 

3. Diseases of the supra-renal capsules ; 

4. Diseases of the uterus and ovaries ; 

5. Diseased conditions of the blood and general 
nervous system, as at the onset of the exanthems, 
fever, pyoemia, erysipelas, &c., ague, yellow fever, 
and cholera may, perhaps, be classed among these, 
as arising from blood change ; 

(j. Diseases of the spine ; 

7. Diseases of the brain ; 

8. Diseases of the lungs. 

I. There is something remarkable in the presence 
of vomiting when pain is absent ; and in acut« disease 
of the stomach, where only the mucous membrane is 
affected, the patient may be free from all suffering at 
the region of the stomach, except that produced by the 
violent straining of the muscles. Vomiting is a more 
persistent sign of inflammation of the stomach than is 
pain. We need only refer for confirmation to instances 
of poisoning by oxalic acid, by sulphuric acid, by 
arsenious acid, and by corrosive sublimate, cases of 
which have occurred without pain at the stomach ; and 
in the symptoms of gastro-enteritis the same immunity 
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from gastric pain occurs, whilst vomiting greatly 
distresses the patient. 

II. Undigested substances often remain in the 
stomach for some time without producing pain, unless 
they pass within the pyloric valve ; and we sometimes 
find that they are retained for many hours, or even 
days, before they are rejected by vomiting. 

III. In reference to vomiting caused by medicine 
and by irritants, it is only necessary to mention, that in 
some instances the action appears to be one of primary 
irritation of the stomach, in others it is secondary, 
through the medium of the blood; but whether this 
secondary action and its consequent vomiting arise 
from the excretion of the medicinal substance from the 
mucous membrane of the stomach is doubtful; thus, 
tartar emetic produces vomiting when injected into 
the blood, as well as when taken directly into the 
stomach. 

IV. A state of functional irritability of the stomach 
is sometimes induced, and is generally associated with 
uterine or ovarian disease, or it is produced by irritation 
of the pulmonary branches of the pneumogastric nerve 
acting in a reflex manner upon the nerves of the 
stomach. In these instances food of every kind is at 
once rejected; and it is to this condition that Sir H. 
Marsh has given the name of regurgitative disease, in 
which food is rejected without any effort, and often 
without corresponding emaciation. In his valuable 

E 2 
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paper on this subject lie refers to its connection with 
pulmonary and with uterine disturbance. 

Y. In ulceration^ Tomiting often comes on as soon as 
food enters the stomach, or a period of yariable length 
interrenes, the pain increasing till the rejection takes 
place. 

VI. In obstructiye disease at the pylorus, the 
yomiting is generally deferred tiU nearly the dose of 
the digestive process ; much, however, may be done to 
diminish this symptom by the use of suitable diet of a 
fluid kind. 

Vn. Cancerous disease, affecting the orifices of the 
stomach, constitutes a common cause of persistent 
vomiting. It must, however, be borne in mind that it 
is not a constant sign of cancerous disease of the 
stomach; if the (yrifices be free it may be entirely 
absent, although the disease is very extensive; and 
again, if sloughing take place, even when the orifices 
are diseased, vomiting often subsides, sometimes in 
consequence of the obstruction being removed by the 
sloughing ; at other times, apparently from the destruc- 
tion of the branches of the pneumogastric nerve. 
Further, the period at which vomiting occurs does not 
always indicate the seat of the cancerous obstruction. 
In some instances of obstruction at the pylorus with 
disease at the lesser curvature, vomiting takes place 
immediately after food has entered the stomach, so as 
to convey the idea of obstruction at the cardiac orifice, 
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or in the oesophagus itself, and the symptom has been 
regarded as dysphagia rather than vomiting. 

VIII. Acute peritmitiSy especially when the gastric 
peritoneum is involved, is often accompanied with 
severe vomiting. The statement has been made that 
it does not take place in acute peritonitis unless the 
peritoneum in the neighbourhood of the stomach is 
implicated; but although this is generally true, it 
is not constantly the case. Chronic peritonitis is also a 
cause of vomiting ; so also local peritonitis and effusion 
near the stomach. In some of these instances the 
stomach is affected by its direct implication in the 
disease; in others vomiting arises from the pressure 
of effused pus, or the constriction of adhesions. 

IX. Pressure on the stomach is a direct cause of 
vomiting. In ascites and ovarian disease the stomach 
is sometimes so compressed that vomiting comes on 
soon after food has been taken, apparently from this 
cause alone ; and when paracentesis has been per- 
formed, the pressure being removed, the sickness ceases. 
When glandular tumours in the neighbourhood of the 
pancreas, or disease of the pancreas itself, exert pressure 
on the stomach the symptoms closely resemble primary 
disease of the stomach, and the diagnosis is exceedingly 
difficult ; but, since the pancreas receives a branch from 
the pneumogastric nerve, it is not easy to ascertain how 
far vomiting, in some of these cases, is due to nervous 
irritation, and how far it is due to direct pressure. In 
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tbcee cases in which the pancreas has been diseased 
withoat great enlargement, and without piessore on 
the stomach <h- dnodennm, I have not obseired that 
Tomiting is a prominent srmptonL In anenrismal 
disease ot the abdomen, the remark which we hare 
made in reference to disease of the pancreas and its 
glands hcids good; and the same difficnltr arises in 
determining how fiu- ihe jomidng is doe to jHiessare, or 
to sympathetic irritation. 

In some cases we hare found direct pressore made 
bjr the patient at the scrobicolns cordis the cause of 
Tomiting ; and in an instance of a boy, some years ago, 
in Guy's HosfHtal, it was only after yery careful 
watching, that the true character of the complaint and 
the deceit of the patient were ascertained. 

X. As to Tomiting not depending (m the condition 
of the stomach itself we hare to refer to morbid states 
of other abdominal Tiscera ; and first, to disease of the 
duodenum, as inflammation of its mucous membrane, 
ulceration, and especially obstruction. 

There is great similarity between the diseased 
ccmditions of the first portion of the duodenum and of 
the stomach. A form of dyspepsia, in which Tomiting, 
with pain at the seat ot the duodenum, comes on at the 
dose of digestion has been attributed to the duodenum ; 
but whether this class of cases is connected with an 
abnormal irritability of the pylorus itself we cannot 
affirm. Again, in some cases of acute jaundice, febrile 
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^rmptoms with Tiolent irritability of the stomach arkiie 
without pain; and the disease has been attributed to 
mischief commencing in the duodenum, and extending 
to the biliary ducts. In some fatal cases of this kind, 
great congestion in the duodenum has tendeil to 
confirm the idea, so also the £act that symptoms of this 
kind haye come on after intemperance. 

Ulceration of the 1st portion of the duodenum 
produces many of the symptoms of like disease in the 
stomach. 

XI. In hernia, obstructive disease of the intestines, 
intussusception, &c., vomiting is generally present. If 
the obstruction be in the small intestine, the vomiting 
comes on very quickly; but if the colon, sigmoid 
flexure, or rectum be the seat of the disease, vomiting is 
often postponed for a considerable time, unless irritant 
medicines and violent purgatives have been adminis- 
tered. As the vomiting continues, the ejected matters 
present the character of the fluids at the seat of 
obstruction ; and, if that obstruction be intestinal, their 
odour and appearance have more or less of a foDcal 
character. 

Xn. The regurgitation of food, which is consequent 
on disease of the phaiynx, larynx, or oesophagus must 
be distinguished from actual vomiting. By carefully 
observing the process of deglutition, the seat of mischief 
may be accurately ascertained. In paralysis of the 
muscles of the soft palate, and of the pharynx, deglu- 
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tition cannot be properly completed, and food is 
rejected through the nares ; so also when the epiglottis 
is ulcerated from strumous, syphilitic or cancerous 
disease, the act of deglutition is scarcely performed 
before the s&bstance swallowed is violently ejected, and 
severe pain in the throat, and cough are set up. It is 
remarkable too, in these cases, how a solid bolus of food 
may be formed and swallowed, slipping beyond the 
diseased surfeice; whilst the smallest quantity of fluid 
produces most violent pain and distress. 

In obstruction of the oesophagus the act of deglutition 
is completed, and then regurgitation takes place. Very 
extensive disease may, however, affect the oesophagus 
without this rejection of food ; for ulceration ^or 
sloughing may have removed obstruction, or the 
branches of the pneumogastric nerve and the whole 
wall of the canal may be destroyed. 

Other causes of vomiting are expressions of the 
general and intimate connections of the stomach ; they 
are properly designated sympathetic in their relation- 
ship, and their study is of essential importance in the 
diagnosis of disease of the stomach. As with the 
previously mentioned causes of vomiting we shall do 
little more than enumerate them, and the first of this 
class to which we shall allude is, 

XTIT. Disease of the liver and of the gall bladder. 
Large branches of the pneumogastric nerve extend to 
the liver, as well as numerous nerves from the large 
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sympathetic ganglia. In gall stone, violent vomiting is 
generally associated with intense pain; and in many 
conditions of hepatic disease irritability of the stomach 
is a frequent symptom. 

XIV. In disease of the mpra-renal capmle — Addison's 
disease — vomiting is rarely absent ; but sometimes it is 
a sign of such prominence as to simulate primary 
disease of the stomach. On post-mortem examination 
we have found arborescent injection of the mucous 
membrane of the stomach, and sometimes slight 
ulceration ; but it must also be remembered, that the 
pneumogastric nerve affords a branch to the supra-renal 
capsule, and that its connection with the semi-lunar 
ganglia is a very intimate one. 

XV. Diseases of the kidneys and renal calculus 
constitute other causes of vomiting. During the 
passage of a calculus down the ureter vomiting is a 
very distressing symptom. In acute albuminuria 
vomiting is also associated with nausea ; and in chronic 
albuminuria it is sometimes the precursor of a fatal 
termination. So severe, indeed, may be this symptom 
in ischuria renalis, as even to suggest the possibility of 
intestinal obstruction, as shown by Dr. Barlow. The 
vomiting in albuminuria is not only due to the direct 
connection of the nerves constituting the renal plexus, 
with those of the stomach, but to the urea excreted 
from the mucous membrane of the stomach and intes- 
tines. It is foimd to be present in large quantity in 
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the blood, and is separated in all the excretions and 
secretions ; and in the stomach this abnormal excremen- 
titious substance appears to act as a direct irritant 

XVI. Both functional and organic diseases of the 
uterus are causes of vomiting. In dysmenorrhoea most 
distressing irritability is occasionally set up ; and in 
pregnancy, vomiting may be so severe as to exhaust 
and completely to prostrate the patient. 

XVII. The remaining causes of vomiting arise from 
the condition of the nervous system, and are most 
interesting and important in the correct diagnosis of 
disease ; the first of these is a diseased condition of the 
spine. The splanchnic nerves pass from the spinal cord 
to the large sympathetic ganglion of the abdomen, and 
constitute an intimate connection between these centres 
of nerve force ; in those diseases, however, of the spine 
in which we have observed irritability of the stomach 
other sources of disturbance have been present. 

XVIII. At the onset of acute diseases, especially the 
exanthems, fevers, pyaemia, erysipelas, &c., vomiting is 
often present. It is not known how this is produced, 
whether directly by the altered condition of the nervous 
system, or secondarily from the state of the blood. 
Sudden nervous shock, fright, &c., will produce vomit- 
ing; and in some more chronic diseases, when the 
blood is altered in character, as in renal disease and 
even gout, the same symptom is occasionally very 
intractable, as previously mentioned. 
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Dr. Graves, in his 'Clinical Medicine/ makes the 
fallo\ring vahiable remarks in reference to this sub- 
ject : — '* Every fever which commences with vomiting and 
diarrhoea, whether it be scarlatina, or measles, or typhus, 
is a fever of a tln-eatening aspect ; and in all such fevers 
tlje practitioner should be constantly on the watch, and 
pay the most unremitting attention to the state of the 
brain. There is much difference between the vomiting 
and diarrhoea of gastro-enteritis and this cerebral 
diarrhoea and vomiting. The latter sets in generally 
at a very early period of the disease, perhaps on the first 
or second day, and is seldom accompanied by the red 
and furred tongue, the bitter taste of the mouth, the 
burning thirst, and the epigastric tenderness which 
belong to gastro-enteric inflammation." He also states 
very truly, that in cerebral disease there is often a large 
quantity of bile rejected by vomiting, and passed also 
by stool ; and that leeching the abdomen is less eflSca- 
cious in cerebral inflammation than in gastro-enteritis. 

Very little is known as to the proximate cause of 
vomiting in cholera and in yellow fever, but we some- 
times find in the intermittents of our own country that 
it is a prominent symptom ; and we have several times 
witnessed instances in which vomiting, excited possibly 
by uterine or hepatic mischief, assumed regular 
periodicity in those who had been exposed to mias- 
matic poison. 

XIX. Irritation of the peripheral branches of the 
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pneumo-gastric nerve in the abdomen has already been 
referred to as one cause of vomiting in disease aflfeeting 
the organs to which they are supplied ; but the same 
nerve may be irritated at its peripheral branches in the 
chest, and at its origin in the brain. Disease of the 
brain, then, is another cause of vomiting, and one 
which it is important to bear in mind in the diagnosis of 
disease; too often the so-called bilious attacks of 
children are the first indications of acute hydrocephalus. 
The irritability of the stomach is sometimes so great 
that vomiting is at once produced when the patient is 
raised from the recumbent position. The diagnosis of 
these cases is sometimes exceedingly diflScult when com- 
mencing with symptoms of true gastro-enteric disease ; 
but it would be well if the remark of the great authority 
in clinical medicine just quoted were borne in mind, 
that *' in all feverish complaints where during the course 
of the disease the stomach becomes irritable mthout any 
obvious cause, and where vomiting occurs without any 
epigastric tenderness, you mmf expect congestion or inci- 
pient inflammation of the brain or its membranesr 

In simple cerebral disease the abdomen is generally 
collapsed ; in primary abdominal disease there is, on the 
contrary, distension. This difficulty in diagnosis is not, 
however, limited to very young subjects. In strumous 
disease of the brain, the vomiting is sometimes exces- 
sive; so also in disease of the ear extending to the 
membranes of the brain. 
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After concussion, vomiting comes on, and in some 
cases, when inflammatory disease has followed, and 
suppuration has taken place, this symptom is excessiye. 
One of the most severe cases of secondary vomiting 
which I ever witnessed was of this kind. A man in 
middle life had received a blow at the back of the head ; 
cerebral symptoms came on, and suppuration took place 
at the origin of the pneumogastric nerve ; the mem- 
branes were adherent at that part for the space of half 
an inch, and about a drachm of pus was effused. The 
vomiting had been excessive, and anything swallowed 
was rejected with violence beyond the extremity of the 
bed. 

XX. Disease of the lungs, or irritation of the pulmo- 
nary branches of the pneumogastric nerve, is the last 
cause of vomiting to which we refer. The vomiting in 
whooping-cough appears to be of this kind, and equally 
so that which is often present at the early stage of 
phthisis; the same symptom may occur in acute as 
well as in chronic disease of the lung. Sir Henry 
Marsh has mentioned early phthisis as one of the causes 
of the irritability of stomach, to which he has given the 
name of regurgitative disease ; and too frequently this 
irritation leads to the unfortunate expression, that the 
symptoms of early tubercular disease of the lung are 
" all stomach." There may be no physical signs pro- 
duced by scattered tubercles studded throughout the 
lung tissue, and by overlooking the true character of the 
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disease, the period of eflfective treatment, by change of 
climate and other means, may quickly pass by. It 
seems, that as the pulmonary disease advances and 
disorganisation takes place, this condition of irrita- 
bility is lessened, although we too often find that the 
paroxysms of cough are productive of violent vomiting. 

At the onset of acute disease, both of the pleura and 
of the lung, it is very frequent to find irritability of the 
stomach induced, with loss of appetite and furred 
tongue ; and we have many times seen the true character 
of the disease entirely overlooked from the neglect of 
proper examination of the chest. K acute pleurisy 
take place on the right side, the severe pain with 
vomiting is at once attributed to disease of the liver ; 
and if on the left side, especially when effusion has 
taken place, and when the heart is pushed over to the 
median line, pain and tenderness at the scrobiculus 
cordis is regarded as an indication of gastric complica- 
tion. Proper examination will prevent these mistakes ; 
but if the acute inflammatory disease be confined to the 
diaphragmatic surface, the stethoscopic signs are for a 
short time obscured, until the costal pleura becomes 
involved. In a patient lately imder my care, the 
malady had been regarded «is acute hepatitis, from the 
circumstance above mentioned; and in another, the 
complaint was said to be wholly gastric, although the 
left pleura was full of fluid. 

Pyrosis or Water Brash is a symptom to which espe- 
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cial reference must be made. It is one of frequent 
occurrence, and it receives its appellation from the fact 
of the rejection of a tliin watery mucus. The poorer 
classes of society, and especially its female i)ortion, are 
the ordinary subjects of this disease, but it is not con- 
fined to them. Half a pint of watery fluid, somewhat 
resembling the white of an egg, is sometimes vomited 
or, regurgitated at once; the discharge is generally 
neutral in its chemical reaction, and often tasteless, but 
sometimes it is found to bo slightly alkaline, and the 
patient complains of its saltness. The period at which 
the discharge of fluid takes place varies both as to the 
hour of the day and the frequency of the recurrence of 
the attack. The vomiting, however, generally occurs 
when the stomach is empty, and it is accompanied with 
a sense of contraction and of pain at the epigastric 
region and at the spine. With some patients the 
attacks come on in the forenoon, with others during the 
night, at one or two in the morning, and even several 
hours after retiring to rest. The tongue may be clean, 
the pulse normal, the patient fairly nourished or 
anaemic and enfeebled ; headache is often present, and 
in some instances, water brash alternates with more 
severe gastralgia. It may be the only symptom of 
disease, but more frequently it is associated with others 
of a distinctive character. Thus it may be present with 
chronic ulcer, and we have witnessed a form of pyrosis 
in connection with colloid disease of the stomach; still. 
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in simple fiinctional disease, pyrosis may be so severe 
and so persistent as to lead to the diagnosis of organic 
mischief. 

It is the opinion of Dr. Handfield Jones that pyrosis 
is a chronic catarrh of the stomach similar to blenorrhoea 
from the bronchi. Dr. Chambers^, however, favours the 
idea that the oesophagus is the source of the discharge. 
We know that bile often flows backward into the 
stomach, and it is possible that the pancreatic secretion 
may take a similar course, for with relaxed condition of 
the pylorus, and contraction of the duodenum, this 
would readily be the case. Pyrosis often occurs during 
fasting, and also at night, when the recumbent position 
would favour a retrograde course from the pancreatic 
duct. The discharge is not ordinary mucus, and if 
it were from the stomach we should expect more gene- 
rally an acid reaction. 

This condition comes on after the continued use of 
oatmeal, and hence it is more common in the north. 
It may follow symptoms of chronic gastritis : it is pro- 
duced by great anxiety of mind, by over fatigue, or by 
an over-worked frame. It also occurs during preg- 
nancy, and it is met with amongst the symptoms of 
commencing cancerous disease of the stomach. 

We may briefly state that the remedies which relieve 
pyrosis are astringents and tonics, as the sulphate of 
iron with the extract of logwood ; quinine with aloes 
and myrrh ; nitrate of bismuth alone, or with conium 
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and uox vomica; an alterative of blue pill with rhubarb 
is sometimes beneficial. Solution of potash, with 
hydrocyanic acid and bitter effusions, is of great service 
where there is much pain. Other astringents may be 
advantageously employed with sedatives, anodynes, and 
tonics, as the compound khio powder, catechu with 
morphia or opium, oxide of silver, sulphate of copper, 
strychnia or the infusion, tincture or extract of nux 
vomica. 

Bleeding prom the Stomach. Hcematemesia. — 
Another symptom of disease of the stomach, to which 
we must separately allude, is bleeding from the stomach, 
inducing either vomiting of blood, hcematemmSy or its 
discharge by the bowels, melcena. 

Great alarm is naturally excited by the rejection of 
bloo4 from the stomach, whether in small or large 
quantities ; but the import is very different, for whilst in 
some cases it is a symptom free from danger, in others 
it is the indication of serious, if not of fatal disease. 

The causes of haematemesis are, 

1. Ulceration of the stomach. 

2. A congested or obstructed state of the portal 
circulation. 

3. Vicarious menstruation. 

4. Cancerous disease. 

5. A vitiated state of the blood, as in purpura, yellow 
fever, typhus, &c. 

6. Aneurism. 
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The haemorrhage may, however, have its origin in 
parts connected with the mouth, the throat, and the 
oesophagus, arising from ulceration, cancerous disease, 
aneurism, varicose condition of the minute oesophageal 
veins; and the rejection of blood from these sources 
may be erroneously regarded as hsematemesis ; or, it 
may proceed from the nose, the larynx, and the lungs, 
and in some cases considerable difficulty arises in 
distinguishing the source of the discharge, for the blood 
may be swallowed and afterwards vomited. 

As to the quantity of blood exuded, there is the 

greatest diversity ; sometimes it is only recognised by 

the most careful, or even microscopical examination; 

at other times several pints, or even quarts, are rejected 

at once ; and if a large vessel- have been divided, the 

first haemorrhage may CAUse fatal syncope. Blood, 

' which is thus discharged into the stomach, is generally 

coagulated, and is often deepened in colour by the 

action of the gastric juice ; it is devoid of the bright 

frothy appearance presented by blood from the lungs, 

which is consequent on the admixture of air. A 

portion of the blood in the stomach becomes still 

further acted upon by the gastric juice, and passes into 

the duodenum. As it extends along the small and 

large intestine the depth of the colour ia increased, 

and at last it is discharged as a pitchy liquid stool, 

constituting melaena. Sometimes this black evacuation 

or meltena is the only symptom of haemorrhage into 
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the stomach, for no blood may be rejected by the 
mouth ; and when the blood is effused into the small 
or large intestine, and discharged, the dej)th of the 
colour is proportionate to the length of the tract 
through which the blood has passed, but it never 
assumes the black colour to which we have referred. 

The green fluid which is sometimes vomited in states 
of great irritation of the stomach has been regarded 
by Dr. Eraser as altered blood ; and the coffee-ground 
substance, so often rejected towards the close of organic- 
disease of the stomach, consists also of blood which has 
slowly exuded, the hcBmatine being acted u}X)n by the 
gastric juice. In some cases of purpura a similar 
appearance is presented, and from a like cause. Much 
discussion has arisen as to the possibility of the tmnsu- 
dation of blood through wwruptured capillaries; but 
the examination of a portion of intestine distended with 
blood, and presenting points of ecchymosis, as found 
after disease of the mitral valve, will suggest the 
probable explanation of instances in which blood has 
been vomited or discharged, and in which no apparent 
perforation of vessels has subsequently been found. Li 
such a portion of intestine as is present with mitral 
valve disease, some of the capillaries are found to be 
beautifully injected, whUst others are collapsed, and 
blood is extravasated around them, but limited by the 
basement membrane, thus constituting a point of 
ecchymosis ; if the basement mcinl^ranc had given way, 
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the blood previously extravasated would have escaped, 
and no ruptured vessel would have been detected. A 
similar action takes place in the stomach ; ecchymosis 
is produced, but the action of the gastric juice prevents 
our observing the changes with the same facility as in 
the intestine. There is little doubt that the capillaries 
thus become over distended, and then ruptured in the 
ordinary form of hsematemesis, when no ulceration ^has 
taken place. 

In reference to the oozing of blood from the stomach, 
which often precedes death, it is doubtful whether 
obstruction on the right side of the heart, with ante- 
mortem coagulation, and consequent distension of the 
branches of the vena portae and gastric vessels, is not 
associated in some cases with increased action of the 
gastric juice, so that the solution of the mucous 
membrane, which often follows death, actually pre- 
cedes it. 

The symptoms, which precede haematemesis, are a 
sense of faintness, followed by weight at the scrobiculiis 
cordis; the countenance becomes pallid, the pulse 
compressible and failing, the extremities cold, and 
sometimes actual syncope takes place ; vomiting is then 
produced, and several pints, or even quarts, of half 
coagulated blood are rejected; the patient becomes 
faint, blanched, and the bleeding is checked. After a 
few days or hours there may be return of haemorrhage, 
till at last, in some cases, the patient appears almost 
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drained of blood. The 8ul>8equeut symptoms are 
especially due to this loss, as found in other* instances 
of anoemia; severe headache, noise in the cars, dis- 
turbed vision, dilated pupil, palpitation or irregular 
action of the heart, with a sharp but compressible pulse, 
are present If a large vessel have been divided the 
first attack may, as we have before remarked, lead to 
fatal syncope. This sudden termination, is, however, 
unusual ; the patients generally slowly rally, and after 
a few hours the black pitchy discharge of altered blood 
takes place from the bowels. 

The character of the disease which has led to the 
haemorrhage must necessarily modify the preceding, as 
well as the general symptoms and their termination. 
Thus in ulceration of the stomach, and in cancerous 
disease, the peculiar symptoms of those maladies are 
present. In aneurism a pulsating tumour may some- 
times be felt, and severe local pain, or pain in the course 
of the spinal nerves, may be experienced. In congested 
portal system the signs are those of engorged liver, as 
shown by pain in the right side, dyspepsia, a sallow or 
semi-jaundiced complexion, furred tongue, occasional 
nausea or vomiting, impaired appetite, spasmodic pain 
at the stomach or in the region of the colon, constipation 
of the bowels, disturbed sleep, and pain in the head ; 
enlargement of the liver and haemorrhoids are also fre- 
quently present. 

In vicarious menstruation, local congestion of the 
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mucous membrane, or of the edges of a pre-existing 
ulcer, as we sometimes find in an ulcer on the leg, leads 
to the effusion of blood. We may have very slight 
symptoms, as absence of the proper menstrual discharge, 
pain in the side, and periodical vomiting of blood, 
without constitutional disturbance, and without the 
blanched countenance that we find in haemorrhage from 
other causes. With this vicarious discharge we not 
unfrequently find hysteria, neuralgic pains, and leu- 
corrhcea, &c. 

In purpura haemorrhagica there is a blanched coun- 
tenance, faintness, &c. ; but we have indication of the 
cause in the changed character of the blood, and its 
effusion from other mucous membranes as well as into 
the skin. The hsematine is probably acted upon, and 
the corpuscles broken down, so that actual exosmosis of 
coloured serum takes place. 

During the course of fever haemorrhfige from the 
bowels, apparently of a critical character, occasionally 
takes place. The patient, who may be in a state of 
great prostration, with a dry and brown tongue, rapidly 
amends, and hence the discharge of blood has been 
regarded by some as indicating a " crisis" in the disease. 
In the cases of profuse haemorrhage during fever, which 
have come under our own observation, the effusion of 
blood has probably taken place from ulcerated surfaces. 
In one instance, minute ulcers were found in the 
stomach, from which a profuse and fatal haemorrhage 
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took place. In another instance, a young woman, 
whilst prostrate Irom typhoid fever, suflfered from 
hfiBmorrhage from the bowels to a great extent; the 
patient became blanched, the pulse for many hours 
could scarcely be felt, but very slowly she completely 
recovered. 

When blood is poured out from the oesophagus or 
mouth, it is regurgitated or rejected without effort, 
rather than vomited, and we generally find either dys- 
phagia or ulceration of the throat. 

Blood from the lungs is sometimes so retained in a 
vomica or dilated bronchus, that it loses its frothy 
appearance and florid colour, and the patient is often 
scarcely able to tell us whether he vomited or coughed 
it up. No actual cough may be produced, for the blood 
is easily brought up into the throat, and then spat out, 
or it may be swallowed and then vomited, or discharged 
by the bowels. In these cases, we attach much import- 
. ance to the geheral signs of disease,* and to the physical 
e;Kamination of the lungs and heart. 

As to the prognosis in haBmorrhage from the stomach, 
we must bear in mind that it is rare for a patient to 
die from simple haematemesis, although such cases do 
occur. Patients often appear to be almost bloodless, 
but steadily convalesce. Still the cause of the symptom 
must- be our guide- as to its termination ; sudden and 
large bleedings after symptoms of organic disease should 
always be regarded with alarm, for ulceration often 
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extends into the larger arteries, and the dense fibrous 
tissue prevents contraction of the vessels, and thus the 
haemorrhage persists unchecked. 

The treatment of the bleeding must be according to 
the cause of the disease. When it takes place from 
ulceration or cancerous disease, the use of styptics is 
advisable, alum with dilute sulphuric acid., acetate of 
lead, gallic acid, catechu, tincture of iron, oil of turpen- 
tine, or Kuspini's styptic may be used. But in cases 
where it arises from congestion of the liver, I have 
generally looked upon the hsBmatemesis . as to a great 
extent curative, and prescribed remedies calculated to 
reUeve the congested liver, as a grain or two of blue pill 
with conium and magnesia mixture, so as to remove the 
effused blood from the intestines. 

Ice and cold drinks are grateful to the patient, and 
beneficial in producing contraction of bleeding vessels ; 
but food should be abstained from, because coagula may 
be removed by it from divided vessels, and haemorrhage 
be again produced. After a short time, fluid demulcent 
nourishment may be given, but it should be in a nearly 
cold condition; and when there is the evidence of a 
cessation of the haemorrhage, solid substances, easy of 
digestion, may be taken in small quantities. Vegetable 
tonics with mineral acids, and the milder preparations 
of steel will then be found of service ; but we shall be 
often much disappointed by the various astringents, as 
gallic acid, alum, &c., which afford only partial relief. 
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Oil of turpentine, in doses of vi\,xx, has been much 
recommended, and has been followed by beneficial results. 
It is exceedingly important, that the patient should avoid 
those habits or excesses which have led to the disease ; 
but advice on this subject is generally disregarded. 

In vicarious menstruation, our efforts should be 
directed to establish the proper and natural discharge, 
rather than immediately to check that from the sto- 
mach, unless it be excessive. Hip baths, steel, aloes and 
myrrh, change of air, exercise, the avoidance of all 
tight lacing or unnatural excitement, will probably 
restore the health. This form of hoematemesis may, 
however, continue for a considerable period. 

Purpura hajmorrhagica is generally best relieved by 
preparations of steel with acids, as the tincture of the 
sesquichloride of iron or the sulphate of iron, with 
sulphuric acid; and I have more confidence in these 
than in gallic acid or the oil of turpentine. The latter 
sometimes produces vomiting, and patients complain of 
its offensive character. Ruspini's styptic has in the 
hands of some been found most eflScacious. 

Distension of the Stomach an 2 Eructation. — Amongst 
the symptoms of gastric disease flatulent distension and 
eructation are very distressing. There is usually some 
gaseous fluid present in the stomach even when in a qui- 
escent state ; but in abnormal conditions this becomes 
enormously increased. Several sources of gaseous 
formation have been described : — 
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1. That the gas is swallowed. 

2. That it is produced by the decomposition of food 
in the stomach. 

3. By the decomposition of the gastric mucus. 

4. That it is evolved from the blood. 

5. That it passes from the duodenum or colon or 
some communicating abscess. 

6. It may be produced by sloughing growth in the 
stomacL 

Ordinary food contains some atmospheric air incorpo- 
rated with it, and in the act of deglutition some air is 
also passed downwards with the food, or even with the 
saliva that is from time to time swallowed. If effer- 
vescent drinks are taken, then the exhaled carbonic 
acid must necessarily distend the stomach. But these 
causes are quite insufficient to explain the cases of dis- 
tension of the stomach which are frequently met with 
in practice. The second source of gaseous repletion we 
have mentioned, namely, the decomposition of food in 
the stomach itself, is doubtless frequently present in 
dyspepsia. It has justly been compared to fermentation ; 
and according to the changes induced we have carbonic 
acid evolved from a form of alcoholic fermentation. 
This may be accompanied with the formation of sarcina 
ventriculi of Goodsir; and with the development of 
vegetable growth lactic or butyric acid may also be 
produced. This kind of fermentation with sarcina we 
frequently find in cancerous disease affecting the pyloric 
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extremity, in chronic ulcer and in spasmodic contraction 
of the pylorus. It may be well, however, to remark, 
that the presence of sarcina is not an invariable sign of 
organic disease of the stomach ; and sarcina^ have been 
detected in other animal products, in the urine, in the 
foeces, in pus, in pulmonary abscess, and even on the 
healthy mucous membrane. Again, sulphuretted hy- 
drogen gas is formed in the stomach by putrefactive 
decomposition of the food, and is generally accompanied 
by eructation of offensive gas. 

Distension of a distressing kind takes place, however, 
from evolved gas in the stomach even although no food 
has been taken ; and the fact of chemical decomposition 
does not suffice to explain all these cases. It will fre- 
quently be found in those of enfeebled digestive power, 
that the very absence of food induces flatulent distension 
of the stomach. To pass for an hour or two beyond the 
accustomed period of refreshment is with some, certainly 
followed by tliis symptom of fulness, if not of severe 
paiD. Again, fermentation does not explain those 
instances in which from nervous excitement or hysteria 
great and sudden distension takes place quite uncon- 
nected with food. An explanation of these cases has 
been sQught in the decomposition of mucus in the 
stomach, whilst others refer it to an evolution of gas 
from the blood itself. 

The quantity of mucus in the stomach in an ordi- 
nary state of the viscus is comparatively small, still 
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it is quickly secreted, and a large quantity of saliva 
is swallowed ; these secretions very readily undergo 
change. Still there is nothing incompatible with the 
structure of the walls of the gastric vessels, that in 
some abnormal conditions probably connected with 
exhausted function of the vaso-motor nerve, an action 
should take place somewhat similar to that which is the 
usual functional action of the capillaries in the lungs ; 
and this view of the subject, a gaseous exosmosis from 
the blood, is confirmed by the character of the gas itself, 
as consisting especially of nitrogen and carbonic acid 
gases, which are always present in venous blood. 

An occasional source of gas in the stomach consists 
in its regurgitation from the duodenum, or its passage 
through some fistulous commimication with the colon. 
Gas of this kind contains a large quantity of sulphu- 
retted hydrogen gas, and it has a foecal odour; such 
instances are exceptional, and do not require further 
comment here. So also in instances we have known 
where an abscess communicated with the stomach, and 
the presence of ofiensive gas was explained by decom- 
posing pus. And lastly, we may mention that when 
sloughing takes place in the stomach gaseous evolution 
necessarily follows. 

Prominence of the epigastric region, however, does 
not always arise from distension of the stomach ; the 
fulness may be deceptive, and proceed from curvature 
of the spine, or the parietes of the abdomen may be 
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weakened by constant artificial support, so that on its 
removal, especially if there have been firm bands around 
the lower part of the abdomen, distension is observed,, 
which simulates gastric fulness. Again, enlargement of 
the colon is frequently mistaken for that of the stomach, 
and lastly, when there are efi'usions within the chest the 
depression of the diaphragm leads to greater fulness 
than normal in the epigastrium. 

When the stomach thus becomes distended, the 
sensation produced is *one of fulness and tightness, and 
if excessive, severe pain is the result ; if spasmodic con- 
traction of the pyloric fibres is induced, the pain which 
is known familiarly as "spasm" at the stomach takes 
place. 

This painful symptom is relieved by gaseous eructation, 
and the discharge of flatus is promoted by stimulating 
antispasmodic and aromatic medicines ; the relief is 
generally speedy, but in conditions of great exhaustion 
we have known the stomach to become apparently pa- 
ralysed, and the distension so to increase that the 
viscus nearly filled the whole abdominal cavity, and 
the impediment to the circulation become the immediate 
cause of death. 

In close connection with the symptom just mentioned, 
is an ofiensive state of the breath; and the remark is 
often incidentally made, that in consequence of this 
condition the stomach "must" be disordered. It is 
frequently the result of the gaseous efi'usion or trans- 
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fusion into the stomach, and small quantities are 
silently discharged, as opposed to more sudden eructa- 
tion. There are several fallacies, which have only to 
be enumemt^d to put the practitioner on his guard : — 

1. Caries of the teeth. 

2. Local disease of the nose or ear. 

3. Disease of the tonsil ; and sometimes the secretion 
from these glands is quite suflScient to produce the 
sjnnptom referred to in a very marked degree. 

4. Ulceration of the throat or oesophagus. 

5. Diseases of the lungs and bronchi ; cases of offen- 
sive breath from pulmonic disease are not confined to 
instances of empyema and asthenic or sloughing pneu- 
monia, but are found in chronic bronchitis; purulent 
decomposition takes place from the retention of mucus 
and pus in the more dependent bronchi, and sulphuretted 
hydrogen is abundantly produced. 

6. Purpura. Not only in severe purpura haemor- 
rhagica, with bleeding from the gums, but in less degrees 
of purpura in connection with albuminuria and chronic 
hepatic disease, the breath becomes very offensive from 
decomposing blood, the odour is peculiar and very clia- 
racteristic, and at once recognised from that dependent 
on gastric disease. It must, however, be borne in mind, 
that during some forms of indigestion, the saliva loses 
its natural alkaline reaction, the ptyalin more readily 
undergoes decomposition, and thus communicates a 
perceptible odour to the breath. 
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Sweetness of the breath is a condition very often ob- 
served in connection with gastric disturbance, when 
hepatic disease is also co-existent It is very frequently, 
we might say almost constantly the case, that in gastro- 
hepatic disturbance of young children the breath has a 
sweet smell. But it is not confined to them alone, 
and is observed in older persons similarly afifected. 
It may be that this symptom is to be attributed to those 
chemical changes connected with saccharine products 
that the researches of modem physiologists have 
detected. 

There is still another condition of the breath to which 
we must refer. It is very commonly found, that in 
renal disease the stomach is easily disordered, and in 
some of these instances the breath has a peculiar odour; 
some have said that it has an urinous smell, due 
to the abnormal presence of urea in the gastric and 
other secretions. Still it is not in every case of gastric 
irritation with Bright's disease that this can be detected, 
but in some chronic diseases and in acute ursemic 
poisoning. 

The condition of the gustatory sense is often some 
guide to the state of the digestive function. We do not 
refer to the state of the appetite, although loss of appetite 
is a common sign of indigestion and disordered stomach ; 
and it is well that in acute irritation of the stomach, 
the appetite should be stayed, for time is thus allowed 
for the disturbed organ to recover, but tliis is notalwaya 
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an advantageous symptom, for in atonic dyspepsia the 
inability to relish food is a circumstance which greatly 
retards recovery. The sense of taste is, however, per- 
verted, so that dyspeptic patients complain of a sour 
or bitter taste, or it may be acid or saline, nauseous or 
sweet, arising from the conditions to which we have just 
referred. 

The condition of the tongue is an indication of the 
state of the digestive organs, and is an important guide 
in estimating the changing condition of the mucous 
membrane. It is the epitheUum upon the mucous mem- 
brane, and upon the papillae of the tongue, which 
constitutes the characteristic "fur;" and since local 
changes are connected with the general state of the 
system, so these epithelial ' modifications indicate not 
only the condition of the mucous membrane, but of the 
whole organism. 

* But since the tongue receives a large vascular supply, 
the state of its capillary vessels point to the condition 
of the circulatory system, not only of the mucous mem- 
brane, but also generally ; and again, the tongue, as a 
muscular organ, has also a general as well as a special 
import. We shall not attempt to describe all the 
morbid conditions of the tongue, and the respective 
diagnostic value of each, but we may allude to several 
general conditions: first, as to the "fur;" in febrile 
states nutrition is hindered, and the tongue has a 
whitish fur ; if the secretions be disordered, the fur is 
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thicker and more distinct ; if the strength be impaired, 
and the epitheKal covering readily undergoes degene- 
rative changes, the fur becomes browner in colour, and 
in great prostration it becomes even black, as in typhoid 
conditions of the system. Secondly, as to the injection 
of the tongue, if the mucous membrane be in an 
irritable and congested state, the papillae of the tongue 
become congested, and often stand out distinctly from 
a whitish fur, the substance of the tongue is also rather 
less than normal. If more severe, the sides and tip 
of the tongue are redder than usual, and are preter- 
naturally congested. In more chronic forms of irritation 
and ulceration, especially when the small intestine is 
affected, this congestion of the tongue is veiT marked ; 
sometimes, it is merely the centre, which presents a 
clear reddened stripe, or there are reddened patches, or 
the whole tongue has a red beefy appearance; this 
state is often well marked in typhoid ulceration of the 
small intestine, and in strumous peritoneal disease. 
Thirdly, in reference to the substance of the tongue 
itself, in irritable conditions the muscle is contracted 
as we have just mentioned, but in atonic dyspepsia, in 
feebleness of the system generally, as we find in anoemia 
with loaded colon, the tongue appears large, and is 
indented by the teeth. 

The appearance of the tongue is, however, modified 
by the state of the mouth. A decayed tooth wiU pror 
duce a fur upon that side of the tongue, and an irregu- 

G 
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larity of the tooth may cause local redness or ulcera- 
tion ; nor must we lose sight of local disease of the 
tongue itself. In cynanche tonsillaris the whole 
mucous membrane of the mouth is involved. In 
some diseases of the nose the buccal mucous mem- 
brane becomes chronically red and congested. Again 
we find that in mercurial poisoning the salivary 
mucous membrane and its glands are inordinately 
affected. In syphilis and cancerous disease also, local 
disease of a peculiar and distinctive kind is often 
present. 

In some irritable conditions of the stomach, we find 
that aphthous ulceration takes place in the mouth ; and 
this state is sometimes present with general disorder of 
the digestive organs. 

The next symptom of gastric disease, or rather of 
indigestion in its various forms, is a disordered condition 
of the bowels. Sometimes we are told that the bowels 
act with great regularity, and that the evacuations are 
of a healthy kind, but more frequently we find that con- 
stipation exists; that there is difficulty in obtaining 
ordinary relief without some foreign help ; and when, 
as is often the case, there is more general disturbance of 
the chylo-poietic viscera, and the liver and pancreas are 
also disordered, the evacuations become irregular, some- 
times loose and changed in appearance, pale or deeper 
in colour than natural ; and when intestinal affection 
aUo exists, the discharges are light or frothy, mixed with 
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decomposing mucus, with changed epithelial products, 
or even with blood. 

A morbid state of the urine is an exponent of 
secondary assimilation rather than of any primary 
defect in the digestive process; but still it is ex- 
ceedingly important in gastric disease carefully to 
note the state of the renal secretion. Disorders of 
the stomach at once react upon the kidney and bladder, 
especially if there be any undue sensibility of these 
parts. Disturbed primary assimilation, the formation 
of a cruder chyle, and the absorption from the stomach 
of irritating products, are an additional tax on the 
excretory organs ; it may be that an unusual quantity 
of lithates in the urine express the separation of effete 
material ; but if there be organic disease of the kidney 
or calculus, if there be any tendency to chronic cystic 
disease, to stricture of the urethra from any cause, then 
the gastric disorder is severely felt. In gouty dyspepsia 
the urine contains an abnormal quantity of uric acid, 
and equally expressive are its indications in rheumatism, 
and in the imperfect digestion connected with hepatic 
and renal disease, with cardiac and pulmonary affec- 
tions, with functional and organic disease of the brain, 
and diabetes. 

During the earlier part of the digestive process, the 
urine has been shown by Dr. Bence Jones to undergo 
remarkable change ; it loses partially its acidity, and 
may even have an alkaline reaction. It is well also to 

G 2 
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remember the interesting observations of Dr. Edward 
Smith, namely, that in children, in whom waste and oxida- 
tion are proportionately in excess, there is a larger quan- 
tity of urea present than in adults and in aged persons ; 
and the same observer remarks, that in summer also 
the quantity of urea excreted is larger than during the 
winter months. Oxalic acid, with lime in the form of 
beautiful crystals, is often present in the urine of the 
dyspeptic, even when no article of diet containing that 
acid has been taken. In atonic dyspepsia we have an 
excess of phosphates, and the crystals of the ammonio- 
magnesian phosphate. 

Other symptoms of gastric disease are connected with 
the vaso-motor or sympathetic nerve, or with the connec- 
tion of that nerve with the cerebrospinal st/stem. Many 
of these we have alluded to in speaking of the sympa- 
thies of gastric disease : as the disturhance of the senses ; 
the irritation of the extremities of the alimentary .tract ; 
itching of the nose and mouth or of the anus ; the irre- 
gular pains or perverted sensations of the extremities; the 
disturbance of the heart and of the respiration, producing 
in the one case irregularity of the pulse and distress, in 
the other dry and irritable cough ; the irregular flushings 
of heat, and burning of the hands and feet ; and, lastly, the 
disordered workings of the brain in its important func- 
tions, so that the dyspeptic becomes excitable and restless 
or depressed and melancholic, his days passed in weari- 
some inertia and his nights in restless dreams or in 
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continued watchfulness; These symptoms, the burden 
of the dyspeptic, we have already spoken of, and need 
not further dwell upon them than to remark, that in 
functional disease the severity of the symptoms and the 
distress of the patient are often out of all proportion to 
the magnitude of the affection. 
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CHAPTEK IV. 

Ox THE Gen'eral Treatment of Disease of the Stomach. 

In no class of diseases is it more important to regard 
the system in its entire character than in the maladies 
before us, and amongst these general considerations the 
state of the mind stands foremost, for as long as that is 
unsettled and disturbed, mere medicinal treatment will 
have very little effect in relieving the symptoms. 
Intense mental anxiety will cause such an irritarbility 
of the stomach that the meal is at once rejected, and 
the only effectual remedy is to calm the mind, and to 
remove the causes of anxiety. Mental repose has a 
wonderful effect in conducing to the healthy perform- 
ance of digestion. Anxiety will destroy the appetite, so 
will pleasurable excitement or intense exercise of 
thought ; but as soon as the stimulus ceases, it is fol- 
lowed by a sense of exhaustion. Amidst beautiful 
scenery there may be no sense of bodily fatigue, whilst 
the mind is entranced ; hunger is not experienced, but 
when at length the excitement is lessened, the exhausted 
system may be unable to take the required refresh- 
ment, or, if taken, there is the inability to digest it. 
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Sudden alarm, unexpected news, whether pleasurable 
or painful, take away the appetite, and may even induce 
rejection of food. In the treatment of these gastric 
maladies, perhaps more than in any other, the confi- 
dence of the patient in the skill and diagnosis of the 
practitioner is an essential element of success. Without 
that confidence, every suggestion will probably result in 
an aggravation of the symptoms, and with it the sim- 
plest placebo will sometimes suflSce to relieve func- 
tional disease. 

The effect of climate is very perceptible in stomachic 
disease. A damp relaxing atmosphere, a locality upon 
clay, where moisture is retained and preternatural 
humidity induced, have a marked influence in per- 
petuating the symptoms of gastric affection, especially 
where atony exists, where the powers are enfeebled, and 
where a strumous diathesis renders the functions gene- 
rally more easily disturbed. A dry bracing air tends 
to invigorate and to strengthen, and to the dyspeptic 
accustomed to a damp, confined situation, it will often suf- 
fice effectually to ameliorate his symptoms.- It is scarcely 
necessary to refer to the injurious influence of impure 
and miasmatic conditions of the atmosphere, as affecting 
the gastric in common with other functions of the body. 
The ideas handed down to us from past centuries as to 
the influence of the season upon the health, have been con- 
firmed by the scientific observations of Dr. E. Smith, 
that there is the greatest amount of general vigour in 
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the spring, and the least at the autumnal season ; and he 
infers, that the greater quantity of effete material during 
the summer months leads to the frequency of diarrhoea 
and intestinal diseases. 

Amidst the multitudinous occupations of ordinary life 
there are some which tend in a greater degree than 
others to induce gastric complaints. Sedentary pursuits, 
especially when associated with late hours, and with 
pressure upon the stomach, greatly impair healthy 
disfestion ; and too often the necessities of the svstem 
are disregarded, and insufBcient time allowed for meals, 
or they are taken at too long intervals. Again, several 
hours spent in a hot and oppressive atmosphere, con- 
taining an excess of carbonic acid, produces a sense of 
exhaustion and oppression, and the organic functions 
become less energetic. Some professional duties involve 
great irregularity as to the hours at which food is taken, 
and the strong and vigorous system can alone bear 
with these repeated disturbances without injury. 

As to numerous mechanical occupations, some are 
injurious from pressure upon the scrobiculus cordis, and 
from constrained position, as with the shoemalver, the 
tailor, the hand-loom weaver; in others the air is 
loaded with dust, but in these the respiratory organs 
suffer more severely than the digestive; and, lastly, 
the exhaled fumes may be of a poisonous character, as 
with lead, mercury, phosphorus, &c. 

Many of those whose trade requires the tasting of 
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cheese, butter, sugar, &c., become affected with trouble- 
some dyspepsia. In general, an out-door occupation is 
better than one requiring confinement ; and that which 
is connected with vigorous exercise is better than one 
which demands a constrained position. 

Another valuable agent in affording relief to the 
symptoms of functional disease of the stomach is change 
of scene. The mental effect produced by travelling tends 
in a powerful degree to act upon the functions of organic 
life. The locality may be really less healthy than the 
home, but the change is beneficial; the diet may be 
less digestible, but it is more easily assimilated ; and it 
often happens that, when the thoughts continually 
revert to an organ affected with apparent or with real 
disease, anything that will draw the attention into other 
channels promotes cure or relief. Still more marked is 
the beneficial effect of change, when the anxieties of 
professional and commercial life are left behind, and 
when the confined atmosphere of a large town is 
exchanged for the invigorating influence of sea or 
mountain air. 

Lastly, we must refer to the ordinary circumstances 
of the dwelling as greatly affecting digestion. In some 
cases, we almost involuntarily ask ourselves, How can any 
one live in rooms so over-heated and ill-ventilated ? — 
w^ith a deficient quantity of oxygen gas to renovate, and 
an excess of the excreted carbonic acid — it may be with 
the impurities of town gas, added to the defect of a 
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small sleeping apartment. The strength becomes 
impaired, and a relief to the sense of exhaustion is often 
attempted by the use of alcoholic stimulants, which still 
further interfere with soimd digestion. 

Having made these brief remarks as to the general 
treatment, we pass on to those measures which directly 
aflfect the stomach. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Os THE RkMRDIES FOR iKDIGESriON, AND THEIR AbuSE. 

It would almost seem that during the last few years 
there is a mania for new remedies, and that the charm 
of novelty casts into disrepute those means which had 
previously been found of an efficacious character. 

The remedies we possess are more than sufficient if 
we knew how rightly to use them ; and we are able to 
effect more by regulating the physiological conditions 
of digestion, than by confining ourselves to the mere 
administration of medicines. 

The remedies of diseases of the stomach may be 
divided into four classes. 

1. Those which regulate the work the stomach has to 
perform. 

2. Those which increase the digestive power by the 
addition of some of those agents, chemical or otherwise, 
which are naturally in operation during the digestive 
process. 

3. Those remedies which remove the impediments of 
digestion. 

4. Those general remedies which only act upon the 
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stomach in a secondary manner ; but to this latter class 
we have already referred in the last chapter. 

In the first class of remedies for gastric disease — 
namely, those which regulate the work the stomach has 
to perform — we find agents more powerful than any 
other in counteracting diseased action and functional 
irregularities. The numerous questions suggested by 
the requirements of the system as to diet and exercise 
become doubly important during fimctional disturbance, 
but there are several facts to be borne in mind which it 
may be well to notice en passant. Digestion must be 
regarded as not confined merely to the stomach, for it 
really commences in the mouth, and extends beyond 
the stomach. Starchy substances begin to undergo 
chemical change as soon as they are incorporated with 
the saliva ; and although it is said that this change con- 
tinues in the stomach itself, in that viscus it is rather 
nitrogenous food that undergoes solution. It seems 
probable also that the gastric juice is especially secreted 
under the stimulus of food, or from the intermitting 
action of the vaso-motor nerve. The experiments and 
observations made on Alexis St. Martin are most inter- 
esting on this subject, in whom an accidental perfora- 
tion through the parieties of the stomach enabled Dr. 
Beaumont to watch these otherwise hidden processes, and 
a table was the result of his research, showing the length 
of time each substance required for its solution ; but this 
knowledge is a very imperfect guide in the treatment of 
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the forms of indigestion. Other considerations are of 
paramount importance. Thus we have to consider : — 

The proper intervals of food and the importance of 
regularity. 

Its right quantity. 

Its thorough mastication. 

The quality of the food and the changes by cooking. 

The necessity of variety. 

The effect of exercise on digestion. 

The interference produced by mental excitement. 

1. The proper intervals of food might be considered 
in reference to health and disease, and in relation to the 
age and habit of the patient In early life it is necessary 
that supplies of nourishment be administered very 
frequently. At first every two hours ; the interval is 
gradually increased to three and then four hours. At 
first by night as well as by day ; but the nightly repeti- 
tions are gradually lessened till they cease altogether. 
Again, in very advanced life, the intervals of the meals 
must be again lessened, and food takeii even during the 
night. This is very important in the feebleness of 
advanced life ; the stomach is unable to bear very ample 
meals, and exhaustion is the result of long-continued 
abstinence. 

The majority of persons in ordinary health take 
three substantial meals during the day, at intervals 
of from four to five hours, but some regard two meals 
as ample for the necessities of the system, and by 
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habit this arrangement can be borne without any dis- 
comfort. 

During disease, however, the stomach 'is unable to 
bear the rules of ordinary life, and the system may 
require other methods. In states of great exhaustion 
it is necessary that food be given very frequently, vary- 
ing from every two hours to every quarter of an hour ; 
and we have known many instances of otherwise fatal 
exhaustion in serious disease averted by the assiduous 
attention to this repeated administration. In irritable 
conditions of the stomach, where ingesta produce pain 
and cause their rejection, small quantities of bland 
nutriment are capable of being borne, whilst solids in 
the ordinary quantities are quite inadmissible. But it 
is not sufficient to allow of proper intervals between the 
meals ; regularity as to the hours are needed, especially 
in the dyspeptic ; to dine at every hour of the day, from 
noon till late at night, is an effectual method of pro- 
ducing and of perpetuating dyspepsia. 

It has often been said that a larger quantity of food 
is taken than is absolutely needed ; and this is very 
apt to be the case when the meals are hun-ied, and 
when the appetite is tempted by a great variety of 
dishes. We have already referred to the absolute 
quantity of food required by the system ; but in this 
respect there is a great difference in health and in 
disease. Imperfect mastication greatly increases the 
work of the digestive organs ; for when the portions of 
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aliment are thoroughly divided they are more easily 
dissolved by the gastric secretions; and when left in 
large crude masses, they remain in the stomach even for 
many days, irritating and producing severe spasmodic 
pain. The action of the saliva upon the starchy portions 
of farinaceous food is also facilitated when sufficient 
time is allowed for the food to be thoroughly mixed. 

Again, the diet may be so changed by tlie modes of 
preparation as to be hard and indigestible, or be so 
acte^ upon by heat and admixture with other substances 
that secondary chemical action is very soon induced, 
and indigestion is the result, or if it have already existed, 
the malady is greatly aggravated. It might seem 
strange, that if the diet be in itself of a suitable character 
it is still important that there should be variety ; never- 
theless change is needful for several reasons. The 
requirements of the system may demand for a short 
time the avoidance of animal and even of vegetable food, 
but if there be a too long continuance of farinaceous sub- 
stances, the palate may become wearied till the stomach 
refuses to digest them ; and so with the ordinary diet, 
it may be well adapted for the system, but be 'quite 
unpalatable. This needful variety in diet is often over- 
looked in laying down rules especially for the dyspeptic; 
and some of those things that may be in themselves less 
suitable may be found really more easy of digestion, 
because more agreeable to the palate. 
,If £ictive exercise be taken soon after a meal, unless 
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digestion be rapid and in thorough integrity, flatulence 
is very likely to be induced, and sometimes severe colic 
is the result. Semi-digested portions are more easily 
extruded through the pylorus, fermentative changes 
are caused in the small intestine, and pain distresses the 
patient. The constant repetition of these practices — 
namely, hurried meals and active exercise immediately 
afterwards — induce oftentimes persistent dyspepsia. 
Not only should every meal be partaken of slowly, but 
a short time should elapse before active exertion is 
made. This is one among other reasons why the con- 
firmed dyspeptic is greatly benefited, and able to pass 
his usual bounds, when on the Continent, and away 
from his usual . avocations. He will sit down at the 
table dHhote, occupying perhaps more than an hour at 
his repast, instead of the usual twenty minutes or quarter 
of an hour. But one or two hours afterwards, mode- 
rate exercise promotes the digestive process ; those 
portions of food which have undergone solution have 
probably passed the pylorus, and the stomach is less 
distended than when digestion is at its commencement 
During the performance of any function in its full 
energy, more blood is sent to that part ; thus, whilst 
digestion is going on the pulse beats more quickly, but 
if at the same time the brain is actively at work, and 
demanding its full supply of nutrient material, there 
would seem to be a hindrance to the stomach's work and 
digestion is less perfectly executed, and still more if the 
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nervous system be so engrossed that the action of the 
vaso-motor and pneunfiogastric are interfered with ; the 
process is then rendered slow or almost checked. It is 
notorious that any sudden intelligence of an exciting 
character, whether pleasing or distressing, completely 
destroys the appetite, and food can scarcely be taken ; 
and if the senses be engrossed, the mind absorbed, and 
the attention wholly directed to any subject, the sense 
of hunger is forgotten or not experienced, so that even 
faintness may after a time be induced. An overwhelm* 
ing sorrow appears to act not only upon the mental, but 
upon the physical state ; and if food be placed in the 
stomach after persuasion, it will remain as if unacted 
upon for a prolonged period. 

How essential, therefore, that the mind should rest, 
and that a calmness should if possible be attained during 
the performance of ordinary digestion ! 

2. A second class of remedies in gastric disorders are 
those which increase the digestive jpower by the addition of 
some of those principles which are naturally in operation 
during the digestive process. 

As we havfe before stated, digestion can scarcely be 
limited to the stomach alone, for the action of the pan- 
creas and of the liver are important secondary agents. 
Inspissated bile has long been used, and more recently 
a pancreatic emulsion. Among these remedies, then, 
we place pepsine, hydrochloric acid, lactic acid and 
lactates, inspissated bile, pancreatine. 

H 
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Pepsin is one of the normal constituents of gastric 
juice, and, with the assistance of hydrochloric acid 
and of lactic acid, or both, it constitutes the most 
important solvent of the nitrogenous portions of our diet. 
If this constituent be insuflSciently secreted, the solution 
of food is imperfect, and it must remain undissolved or 
be taken in a smaller quantity ; and the object for 
which pepsin is administered medicinally is to promote 
artificially the solution of fleshy portions of food. Thus 
it was introduced by Corvisart, and into England by 
Dr. Ballard. It has been extensively used, and many 
have spoken very highly of its beneficial effects; but 
these encomiums we can scarcely endorse, for when 
the vaso-motor nerve acts inefficiently, and the appetite 
is lost, it is far better to seek to restore these than to 
supply the lacking energy by extraneous help. 

The gastric juice contains lactic and hydrochloric 
acids, which, with the pepsin, constitute the most 
important chemical principles of the medium by which 
solution of the food is accomplished. It has been pro- 
posed to promote the digestive process by the addition 
of these acids. For a long period hydrochloric acid, in 
its dilute state, has been employed, and we have 
frequently noticed its beneficial effect ; but we find that 
its good result is due, not only to the chemical reaction 
of the hydrochloric acid as increasing the gastric solvent 
power, but to the effect upon the system generally, and 
to its local action upon the mucous membrane. Hydro- 
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chloric acid is invigorating to a degree beyond that 
which is explained by its mere acidity. 

In this respect it differs from lactic acid and other 
lactates as medicinal agents. They are merely excre- 
tory in their character, and it is doubtful whether the 
lactic acid found in the stomach is really an essential 
ingredient. Lactic acid is abundantly produced in the 
secondary chemical changes which organic compounds 
of the food undergo, and is not in itself a beneficial and 
tonic medicine. Hydrochloric acid is of service in those 
instances especially in which we find digestion very 
slow, the appetite poor, the tongue large, clean, and 
marked by the teeth; the food often remains in the 
stomach partially digested, and a sense of weight or 
painful distension from secondary chemical change is 
the result. The acid, then, tends to promote solution 
when given soon after a meal ; but in these cases, even 
when given independently of food, its action is service- 
able, for it appears to strengthen and invigorate the 
vaso-motor nerve. The lactates are of no service in this 
respect, and they tend after their absorption to .oppress 
the system rather than to invigorate. 

The pancreatic secretion exerts an important change 
upon the oleaginous substances in the chyme, and, ac- 
cording to M. Corvisart, it acts upon the nitrogenous also ; 
and pathological observations tend to confirm the 
opinion that the secretion from the pancreas, being of 
an alkaline character, serves, by its combination with 

H 2 
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the elements of oleaginous food, to promote their 
absorption into the system. In strumous disease, and in 
some forms of phthisis, fat is with difficulty assimilated, 
and the greatest benefit is observed to follow the admi- 
nistration of an oil easy of assimilation, such as cod-liver 
oil. Dr. Horace Dobell traces the proximate cause of 
phthisis, (fee, to some imperfect action of the pancreas, 
and has proposed that an emulsion should be formed 
from the pancreas of lower animals, and thus used that 
it may promote the absorption of fatty portions of 
food. 

This remedy may be placed in the same category with 
the secretion from the liver, as given in the form of 
inspissated bile. Bile naturally acts as an aperient ; it 
retards fermentative changes, and when from numerous 
causes the liver seems to act inefficiently,- and the 
bowels are confined, it has been proposed as a substitute 
for the natural supply. These remedies are one step in 
advance of the philosophical remedy of phosphorized oil 
when the brain substance is defective. ^ 

3. A third class of remedies in gastric disease are 
those which remove- the impediments of digestion; but 
these will be noticed especially in the consideration of 
the diflferent forms of dyspepsia. A state of active or 
'■ol passive congestion of the mucous membrane inter- 
feres with the heffclthy secretion of the gastric juice, -and 
thus prevents normal digestion ; or the mucous membrane 
becomes so intensely irritable that it cannot tolerate the 
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presence of foocl ; and to lessen this sensibility is to take 
away a great hindrance to the normal work of the 
stomach. Again, the secretion may become of an 
unhealthy character from other disease, such, for 
instance, as in Bright's disease of the kidneys, when the 
gastric juice contains urea ; or direct pressure may be 
exerted upon the stomach, so that the requisite expto- 
won and movements cannot be executed; and lastly^ 
fermentative changes are in some instances induced in 
the serai-digested mass, gaseous and acid products are 
formed, and numerous distressing symptoms are the 
result. It is our object to ascertain what are these 
impediments, to the healthy exercise of functional 
energy, and if possible to remove them. It is not by 
the blind treatment of any mere symptom that we can 
effectually do this, but rather by the removal of the 
causes themselves, although we may be compelled by 
the urgency of some particular symptom to make its 
relief the primary object of treatment. 

Alkalies are given to diminish irritability, especially 
soda and potash, so also magnesia ahd lime in so- 
lution, nitrate of bismuth, nitrate and oxide of silver, 
and, at Dr. Leared's suggestion, the black oxide of 
manganese. Sometimes anodyne and anti-spasmodic 
remedies assist materially in diminishing- this same ab- 
normal sensibility — morphia, opium, henbane, bella- 
donna. 

Active and passive congestions are relieved by merr 
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curials, which stimulate the glandular organs generally, 
and act upon the bowels, thus unloading the portal 
system, as well as by purgatives and by ipecacuanha. 
A relaxed and atonic state is mitigated by sulphuric 
acid, nux vomica, and tonics generally. Fermentation 
is checked by creasote, by the hyposulphites and sul- 
phites, by charcoal. But these and other agents that 
remove the local hindrances of digestion, and fa- 
cilitate the process, we shall have to notice more 
particularly. 

4. A. fourth class of remedies in disease of the stomach 
of a functional kind are those general agents which act 
in a secondary manner upon the stomach. They are 
amongst the most important and powerfiil remedies that 
we possess for the alleviation of these maladies. To 
those in whom the cares and fatigue of an active life 
have exhausted the strength of the system, and in whom 
the stomach as part of that system is in an enfeebled 
state, the invigorating effect of rest and change, of 
bracing highland and mountain air, of a complete 
unbending of the mind, and repose from its wonted pur- 
suit, is more effective than merely medicinal treatment. 
Mental distress and anxiety are effectual barriers to 
digestion, and far more easy is it to prescribe a medicinal 
-stimulant than to calm the mind and quiet perturbed 
feelings; and we believe, that the province of the 
physician extends much farther than the mere thought 
x)f the present bodily ailment, if he would restore to 
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healthy exercise the living organism in all its working 
powers. 

There are medicinal substances, however, which, in ' 
their stimulant and tonic character, serve to assist in 
exciting the vaso-motor nerve to more energetic action. 

On the Hypodermic use of jRemedies^ and Inhalation. 
— ^As the most easy method by which medicines can 
be absorbed is through the stomach, it is generally made 
to bear the presence of agents which greatly interfere 
with its own function. Thus astringents are applied to 
its surface, whilst it is often expected to exert its full 
energy; irritants are brought into contact with it; 
alkalies neutralise its se^^retion, and thus destroy the 
solvent power of the gastric juice ; opiates deaden its 
sensibility, whilst they also check its seCTetion. It 
must be confessed that the stomach is often used amiss. 
It is overtaxed in health, and during the progress of 
disease, whilst it suffers as part of the general qrstem, 
it is made to bear the presence of aU kinds of remedial 
agents — a sort of living fulcrum on which the physician 
exercises his powers of controlling and staying disease. 
But although generally a willing agent, it sometimes 
becomes rebellious and uncontrolable. Other methods, 
however, are in use, and may be applied with some pros- 
pect of success. There is the epidermic, as well as the 
endermic mode of administering remedies. The use of 
enemata might be employed more frequently than it is 
with great benefit, and the inhalation of remedies is a 
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method that has been often lost sight of because more 
troublesome in its application. As to the epidermic 
' method, a thick layer of epithelium renders absorption 
very slow, so that this is one of the most tardy means of 
inducing medicinal action. Continuous contact upon 
the surfiace of the skin is used, as when a belladonna 
plaister is applied, or iodine pencilled upon the part 
aflfected ; or inunction is employed, as when oleaginous 
substances are rubbed in, whether of a simple kind, or 
containing irritants, as croton oil ;. or the remedy may 
be used in the form of a bath, as the sulphurous or 
nitro-hydrochloric acids, and in this way nutrient mate- 
rial has been introduced into the system, as by bathing, 
or placing portions of the body in milk. 

The endermic or hypoderrnic method has of late years 
been extensively employed, first, by Kurzack, Reid, and 
Eynd, for the relief of symptoms by local injection into 
the skin, and then for the production of general symp- 
toms by Dr. Hunter. Modem chemistry has so 
separated the active principles of many medicines in the 
form of vegetable alkaloids, that a full dose may be 
administered in a very small quantity of solvent ; and 
it must be borne in mind that the hypodermic method 
ensures the most rapid absorption into the system ; a 
smaller dose is therefore required to produce the same 
^eflfect as that produced by ordinary absorption from the 
mucous membrane. A quarter of a grain of morphia 
might be taken with comparative impunity by an adult, 
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but the injection into the cellular tissue of this minute 
quantity has been known to induce almost fatal coma. 
The best means of employing hypodermic injection is 
by the aid of a carefully regulated syringe, armed with 
a perforated needle extremity. Quinine, atropia, and 
aconite may be used by this method, but the latter 
alkaloids require extreme* care. 

Amongst the valuable remedies we possess for the 
relief of gastric disease, there are some which have in 
many instances, by their improper employment and 
abuse, produced serious results ; we refer especially to 
the unwise use of alkalies, purgatives, mercurial 
medicines and ardent spirits. 

Alkalies, — ^Some of the familiar symptoms of gastric 
disorder are correctly attributed to an excess of acid in 
the stomach, whether from direct secretion of gastric 
juice, or from secondary formation consequent on 
chemical reaction. Heartburn, and other allied con- 
ditions, thus induced, are often immediately relieved 
by the carbonated alkalies of potash, of soda, or of 
magnesia; and many persons on the return of the 
symptom at once resort to this palliative measure, and 
repeat the alkaline remedy, or the habit is acquired by 
some of taking an alkali after nearly every meal. In 
this way the solvent power of the gastric juice is greatly 
interfered with, for its natural acidity is destroyed; 
and we have known a state of general weakness and 
exhaustion gradually induced by such practice. 
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There are also other conditions in which alkalies are 
given with advantage, even in large doses, and for a 
considerable time; we allude to the presence of calculus 
in the kidney, to diseases of the bladder, to gouty dys- 
pepsia, and to rheumatism, &c. The excessive use of 
alkalies, even in these cases, greatly injures healthy 
digestion, and is followed by exhaustion, pallor, irrita- 
bility of the nervous system ; the blood is apparently 
changed in character*, and the relative quantity of the 
red corpuscles diminished. As an alkaline salt, the 
chloride of sodium, common salt, is an important 
ingredient of our ordinary food ; but in excessive 
quantities it is not only an irritant, but when by habit 
the mucous membrane can tolerate its presence, the 
blood is changed, and we have seen marked purpurous 
spots covering the skin from this cause. A patient 
had been in the habit of thickly spreading table salt on 
his bread, morning and evening, nearly a quarter-of-an- 
inch in thickness ; the purpura disappeared when the 
habit was discontinued, but he felt it a great depriva- 
tion to be debarred from his baneful excess of salt. 

The salts of magnesia have in some instances been 
foimd in concretions in the intestine, but it is only 
when the carbonate or the simple magnesia have been 
taken in very large quantities, or for lengthened 
periods, that such result has followed. 

Purgatives. — Few remedies afford greater relief in 
many forms of dyspepsia, especially those connected 
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with portal and hepatic congestion, than a free purga- 
tive action on the bowels; a sense of depression and 
exhaustion is often associated with congestion of the 
biliary organs, and free action is followed by renewed 
feelings of healthy elasticity and strength. This cir- 
cumstance has led to the too frequent use of the 
Abemethian remedy of a blue-pill and black-draught ; 
and it is unfortunately given when an opposite plan of 
treatment is required. 

Again, it has been supposed that a daily relief from 
the bowels is essential to health, and purgatives are 
often given to induce this action ; and when, especially 
in early life, constipation becomes obstinate, purgatives 
are unfortunately repeated, and persisted in, so as to 
compel a continuous effect. Irritation of the mucous 
membrane is the result of this mal-treatment ; and we 
have frequently witnessed chronic inflammation of 
the colon, and the discharge of mucous secretion 
induced, so as to trouble the patient for many 
months. 

The stimulus thus acting upon the alimentary tract 
must be repeated to produce similar action, and the 
strength of the remedy is gradually increased ; inac- 
tivity of the bowel follows, with distension ; for, with 
increased size, greater contractile power in the involun- 
tary muscular fibre is required. This distension of the 
colon is a troublesome and distressing symptom, the ab- 
domen is enlarged, the stomach is pressed upon by 
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the enlarged transverse colon; and it often happens 
that an inactive condition of the sigmoid flexure and 
rectum distress the patients for a lengthened period. 

By entirely leaving off medicinal irritants, and using 
measures calculated to invigorate and strengthen the 
system, especially walking and horse exercise, the 
.healthy tone of the alimentary tract is gradually re- 
gained. The diet must be regulated ; enemata are 
often of great service, and in sopie cases an electro- 
galvanicJ current will act as an effectual stimulant to 
the enfeebled muscles. 

Mercurials, — With all the vaunted improvements of 
modern science in therapeutics, mercurial medicines are 
given in a very indiscriminate manner, and most in- 
jurious results often follow their use. Because relief 
is produced in some cases, a furred tongue with paler 
evacuations than natural, or constipation, is pretty sure 
to have the benefit 6f blue-pill or calomel. In children 
this injudicious proceeding is the cause of hyperaemia of 
the mesenteric glands, and often, I believe, of strumous 
deposit ; and in adults a form of chronic muco-enterite 
is induced. If the action be excessive, great prostration 
is soon evident ; and if the niercury be continued so as 
to affect the system, the vaso-motor nerve is enfeebled 
in its action, nutrition is impaired, pallor is produced 
by diminished red corpuscles in the blood, general 
cachexia follows, and many months may be required to 
regain strength. 
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Alcohol, — Great responsibility attaches to medical 
practitioners in their recommendation of ardent spirits 
in the treatment of disease; and the public are too 
prone to resort to them for the immediate relief of 
gastric symptoms, and of weakness. 

There can be very little doubt that the relief erf 
flatulent distension of the stomach is oft^n promoted by 
these means ; Jbut we especially see the beneficial result 
in the direct stimulant action to the vaso-motor nerve. 
Many lives have been saved by the right use of al- 
coholic liquors, but unfortunately that which the 
physician may prescribe as the requirement for shorten- 
ing disease becomes the habit; and, however dil^ited 
they may be, ardent spirits as a constant beverage are 
productive of injury. And although many of the direct 
experiments that have been made in reference to ardent 
spirits checking digestion are comparatively valueless, 
because the alcohol was used in a strength very rarely, 
if ever, voluntarily taken ; there is no doubt that 
alcohol u'ritates the mucous membrane, especially if 
given in a concentrated form, so that the mucous mem- 
brane becomes reddened, and the secretion of the 
normal gastric juice is checked. 

From the free use even of wine and malt liquors we 
often find a state of sub-acute inflammation of the 
stomach produced ; congestion of the liver and enlarge- 
ment follow. This state gives place to chronic dyspepsia, 
very frequently to the vomiting of blood, and to a 
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disordered state of the whole abdominal viscera. 
Organic degeneration of the liver and kidneys often 
succeeds, or chronic ulcer of the stomach, with its 
attendant miseries ; an atheromatous condition of the 
arteries and capillary vessels is another sequence of 
alcoholic imbibition ; and this again becomes the cause 
of valvular disease of the heart, and it may endanger 
life &om apoplectic effusions into the brain. 

Alcohol may be a most valuable medicine, but the 
abuse of it entails innumerable miseries, and that 
which may be of temporary benefit becomes direct 
injury when unnecessarily continued; the temporary 
requirements of disease and of a failing circulation are 
never meant to be the guide of normal health ; and if 
large doses of stimulant be continued, organic disease 
will almost invariably follow. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

Dyspepsia from Weakness. — 1. From Imperfect Nutrition 

AND FROM tolSEASED VESSELS. 2. FrOM EXHAUSTION OF THE 

Cerebro-Spinal Nervous System. 3. From Exhaustion 
OF the Nerve of Organic Life. — Atonic Dyspepsia. 

As an expression in the science of medicine, weakness 
is both indefinite and of various import, and we should 
be unwilling to make use of it in describing imperfect 
functional energy of the stomach did we not recognise 
a class of cases to which the term may be justly applied. 
Want of strength may be real or imaginary, real, when 
due to general exhaustion, imaginary, when any im- 
pediment to the performance of healthy function or 
the separation of excreta embarasses the system; and 
when in exhaustion and general weakness the stomach 
cannot perform its digestive function, the feebleness is 
increased, because the supply of fresh formative material 
is cut oflf. 

The varieties of exhaustion may be traced to three 
sources. Ist. The exhaustion connected with diseased 
vesseh, as exemplified in advanced life. During the 
earlier stages of life general functional activity is 
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maintained at a high standard, the wear and tear of 
the system is considerable, and fresh increment is 
required for the general growth of the body; but 
during its later stages a contrary state exists, the 
organism works at a slower pace, the wear and tear is 
less, and it is not necessary that the same energy of 
the digestive organs should persist. It is well known 
that in old age the vessels become rigid and athe- 
romatous, the blood is less freely distributed, and there 
is less ability in the economy to restore preternatural 
disturbance, and less elasticity of the system ; as in 
the autumnal leaf of the tree, the nutrition changes are 
more sluggishly performed, the vessels gradually be- 
come obstructed, and at length almost obliterated, so 
that in course of time the connection with the parent 
^stem is easily severed; thus also in advanced life 
functional activity lessens, till at length it fails 
altogether. 

The same diminished power is observed in the 
enfeebled digestion of aged persons, as we have pre- 
viously remarked ; they are conscious that the function 
is not so energetic as it formerly was, and, indeed, 
they are aware that the necessity for supply is also 
lessened, the bodily activity is less, and the appetite 
for food is proportionately smalL The fact of this 
decreased functional power is testified by the structural 
changes in the several organs themselves, the muscles 
are less vascular, they contract with less power, and 
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undergo degenerative changes ; the inner membrane of 
the arteries becomes rough and atheromatous, the 
minute capillary vessels present highly refracting par- 
ticles from fatty metamorphosis. In the nerve centres 
there is a larger quantity of pigmental deposit, the 
bones become more brittle, the fibrous tissues also 
undergo partial ossification, and the glandular- organs 
diminisli in size ; thus in every structure there is the 
manifestation of the same fact, and the weakness of 
digestion is o'nly a part of the general debility. 

It is doubtful, whether this condition is due to the 
want of energy in the glands, or to the impeded flow of 
blood from atheromatous vessels, or to the degeneration 
of the nervous elements of the large ganglionic centres ; 
still the fact remains, and it often becomes a question 
of the greatest importance, how the failing power of 
the stomach may be revived, and how renewed energy 
may be given. We have already stated, that the 
appetite in old age is lessened, but it is sometimes 
found that it almost wholly fails, and the other vital 
functions and reparative changes are reduced to the 
lowest degree. If food be taken, there is no ability to 
digest itj and it remains in the stomach, producing 
pain, a sense of weight and oppression; these symp- 
toms may be accompanied by headache and faint- 
ness, and not unfrequently are followed by flatulence, 
and sometimes severe colic. The functions of the brain 
may become so disturbed, that they produce symptoms 

I 
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of threatening apoplexy, as loss of consciousness, 
impaired or disturbed vision, and vertigo ; the tongue 
appears to lose for a time its right muscular move- 
ment, the power of speech is gone, the words cannot be 
spoken, or the wrong word is substituted; numbness 
of the hands, or even temporary loss of power, are 
experienced, and these symptoms singly or together 
produce considerable alarm to the patient and his 
friends. The vessels of the brain in advanced life 
become rigid and atheromatous ; and we often find the 
middle cerebral and the basilar arteries at the base of 
the brain resembling bony tubes ; the minute capillaries 
in the pia mater, and in the brain substance, are 
similarly affected, so that it is not surprising that with 
functional derangement of the stomach these serious 
symptoms of threatening brain disease should occur. 

The valves of the heart in advanced life become 
also atheromatous, and its muscular fibre undergoes 
degeneration, so that from trifling causes the action 
becomes irregular, and dyspnoea and palpitation are 
soon induced; thus patients affected with gastric 
disturbance not unfrequently refer the ailment to the 
heart 

Again, the difference that is presented by the ab- 
dominal glands in early and advanced life is most 
marked, and is shewn in every part of the organism. 
The mesenteric glands in infancy constitute distinct, 
oval glands, highly vascular, and evidently possessing 
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great functional activity ; in old age, it is on the 
contrary, often difficult to find them, and they may 
then only weigh a few grains. The liver in early life 
has proportionally a much larger volume than in old 
age, so also the kidneys; and although it is an opinion 
only based on hypothesis, we do not doubt that the 
gastric glands undergo similar atrophy. 

To this circumstance then, we must look for one 
cause of the imperfect solution of food, which takes 
place in aged persons ; but the diminished appetite and 
general feebleness have reference also to the state of 
the nervous system, and especially of the vaso-motor 
nerve. Still, it would be both erroneous and injurious 
in its tendency to regard this lessened functional 
activity as necessarily constituting disease, or to seek 
to attain the standard of early or middle life. The 
wants of the system do not require such a condition ; and 
it is remarkable, that comfortable health and vigour are 
often maintained for months, and even for many years, 
upon a diet forming only a small relative part of that 
which is usually taken in middle life by the same 
person. 

This feebleness of digestive power in aged persons is 
of great importance when disease affects other parts of 
the system, for then greater work is required from an 
organ, the functional activity of which may have been 
reduced almost to a minimum. Now, although we 
cannot restore organs already degenerated, or revive 

i2 
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the elasticity of youth, still much may be done to 
remedy this state, and there are three sources of 
alleviation available to us. 1. The administration of 
such a diet as the enfeebled stomach can digest, and 
the judicious use of stimulants. 2. The regulation of 
the general habits and condition of the patient, so that 
as far as possible strength may be economised, and the 
necessity for unusual activity of the digestive power 
guarded against. 3. The right use of medicines as far 
as they may be called for. 

In reference to the first, as to the proper diet, it will 
often be found that the stomach may be spared very 
much by the use of fluid diet, by farinaceous food ; and 
^yhen this atonic dyspepsia is severe, by an imitation 
of infantile food, milk with soda water, cream with 
arrowroot, soups, &c. Nutrient enamata are of some 
service in extreme cases, but especially when acute 
disease supervenes upon this state of exhaustion. 

When the symptoms are less severe, and solid diet 
can be digested, we must still give that which is easily 
assimilable, and free from hard and insoluble in- 
gredients. 

As to stimulants in atonic dyspepsia of advanced life, 
if taken in excess they increase the exhaustion, because 
they interfere with glandular activity and integrity ; 
but, with wise precautions stimulants excite the stomach 
to more active secretion, and more powerful digestion ; 
a small quantity of brandy may in this way be advan- 
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tageously added to milk, and wine judiciously admin- 
istered often acts in a similar beneficial manner. 

The second object of treatment is very important, 
namely, to spare strength by the avoidance of excessive 
fatigue, whether physical or mental, to take every pre- 
caution against sudden extremes of temperature, and 
to maintain as far as possible an equal atmospheric 
condition. Moderate exercise is greatly conducive to 
the maintenance of strength, and to the healthy per- 
formance of every function ; and it aifects no function 
in a greater degree than that of digestion. 

The habit of snuff-taking and smoking produces a 
relaxed condition of the mucous membrane of the 
stomach, and impairs its digestive powers; and although, 
for many years the habit may have been indulged in 
apparently with impunity, still when the strength is 
diminished, this additional cause of exhaustion may prove 
extremely detrimental. Strong tobacco acts as a power- 
ful sedative, but when the grains of snuff are directly 
applied to the stomach, as in inveterate snuff-takers 
they certainly are, the injury is much greater thau such 
patients are willing to allow. In advanced life we have 
found this habit, although for thirty or forty years 
persisted in with apparent impunity, then become most 
pernicious in its effects. 

3rdly. Medicines are not without value in these 
instances. We may briefly indicate some of them, and 
the first that we may mention is the sesquicarbonate 
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of ammonia ; its primary action is as a stimulant to the 
mucous membrane and to the vaso-motor nerve, and in 
this way it serves a doubly beneficial purpose. ' Con- 
diments with food have a direct stimulant action on the 
stomach, and one can understand that the old remedy 
of mustard-seed was of service ; pepper, cayenne, curries, 
&c., act in a similar manner. 

It will be found that a more beneficial stimulant 
eflfect may be induced by small doses of the preparations 
of iron, as the tincture of iron with chloric ether and 
tincture of calumba, or a dinner pill containing a small 
quantity of steel pill with cayenne and rhubarb, or if 
needful a small admixture of the aloetic pill. Dilute 
hydrochloric acid with vegetable bitters may be tried, and 
as a natural constituent of the gastric juice, the acid 
promotes solution of food ; but in these instances, it 
is in vain to expect benefit from the preparations of 
pepsine. 

It is less, however, by any direct medicinal treatment 
that we can relieve the atonic dyspepsia of advanced 
life, than by careful attention to those rules of health 
and diet by which declining strength may be spared. 
Special symptoms and causes of disturbance will require 
special attention, and are amenable to right treatment ; 
but medicine is not the chief means at the disposal of 
the physician in these cases. 

A second cause of atonic dyspepsia will be found in 
exhaustion of the cerebrospinal nervouB system. Mental 
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distress and excitement, great anxiety and physical 
fatigue, constitute this most frequent cause of dyspepsia. 
After much anxiety of mind, close intellectual appli- 
cation or research, whether the result of literary pursuit 
or the competition of commercial enterprise, the impress 
of the mental state is stamped upon the whole physical 
organism. The lineaments of the countenance portray 
the operations of the mind, the sunken eye, the con- 
tracted pupil, the careworn expression, the restlessness 
of manner, all shew that the mind has been taxed beyond 
the power of the body. In a subject of this kind, there 
is pallor or sallowness of the countenance,. sleep is very 
transient, easily broken, and often disturbed by dreams ; 
there is headache or giddiness, the tongue is slightly 
injected in its papillae, and has a whitish fur, sometimes 
large, indented, and clean ; the pulse is sharp, compres- 
sible, and irritable ; palpitation of the heart, throbbing 
sensations, and often pain in the head are produced ; 
there is sometimes nausea, or actual vomiting ; the bowels 
are constipated or irregular ; the appetite is diminished, 
or entirely absent, and if food be taken, it is felt to 
remain as an undigested mass, producing weight and pain 
at the scrobiculus cordis ; sometimes it is followed by 
a throbbing sensation in the abdomen, and almost over 
the whole body, with languor or drowsiness ; at other 
times there is faintness after food; and when un- 
digested portions pass into the pylorus and duodenum, 
violent cramp or spasmodic pain is produced. 
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Ingesta may be retained in the stomach for many hours, 
and in some cases even for days, in a crude state ; the 
secretion is not sufficient to dissolve what is placed in 
the viscus ; the irritation produced by the retained food 
aggravates the ailment, and fermentation or decom- 
position is set up, with flatulence, pain, heartburn, or 
severe gastralgia. This imperfect solution, however, 
may arise from excess of food, rather than from di- 
minished solvent power of the gastric juice. 

After any sudden mental shock, this state of com- 
parative cessation of the digestive powers is painfully 
shewn, the smallest quantities of food exciting pain, 
headache, and distress; the heart, already feeble in 
its action, is stiU more disturbed by attempted diges- 
tion, and actual syncope may be the result, or distressing 
colic and vomiting ; the bowels are in this state gene- 
rally confined, but they sometimes become irritable. 

It may be, that in this condition of nervous exhaustion 
the stomach receives an insufficient supply of blood, and 
that the mucous membrane is in an anoemic state ; but, 
there can be very little doubt, that the intimate con- 
nection of the vaso-motor or sympathetic nerve of the 
stomach with the cerebro-spinal centres determines this 
marked effect upon the digestive function. Numerous 
instances of this effect of the mind upon the physical 
organism might be adduced ; it is familiar to every one 
how bad news will destroy the appetite, and that the sight 
of disagreeable and offensive objects disturb the stomach ; 
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but graver and more persistent symptoms arise when 
the mind is overdone by the sudden removal of some 
beloved relative, or when it is agitated by great alarm 
and sudden fright, or overwhelmed by unexpected 
reverse of fortune. It will often be found that, whilst 
others may have forgotten some event which for the time 
produced universal sympathy, the effects are long seen 
by the physician, upon those immediately concerned; 
years may elapse, and the effect on the physical organ- 
ism may still persist, and it is frequently found that a 
functional disturbance of the stomach thus produced, is 
followed by organic change ; this dyspepsia at first may 
be only functional, but it slowly gives place to the signs 
of cancerous disease of the stomach or liver ; thus it was 
with the great Napoleon at St. Helena, and thus it has 
been with very many who have come under our own 
observation. 

The same connection of nerve supply explains the 
loss of appetite, and the inability to digest food after 
great physical fatigue; how often is it found that 
strength is so reduced that a person cannot partake 
of nourishment! A strong and vigorous young man 
may be so exhausted by the fatigue of a mountain climb 
as to be utterly unable for a time to take that which 
the system so urgently requires ; and in a less degree 
the same state is continually observed. 

The large nerve ganglia of the abdomen may, how- 
ever, not only be affected secondarily by the state of 
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the miDd, and by the centres of ordinary sensation and 
motion, but they may become directly involved, and 
this leads us to a third source of atonic dyspepsia, 
namely, exhamtian of the nerve of organic life. A certain 
amount of nervous energy is required for the digestive 
process, in order that gastric juice in sufficient quantity, 
and of a healthy kind, may be poured out, that the 
necessary muscular movements may be performed, and 
that the temperature best fitted for the solution of food 
may be maintained. 

In chronic disease, as the powers of life gradually 
wane, there is inability to take or to assimilate the 
nourishment the system so much requires; and it is 
often in vain that we afterwards search in the stomach 
itself for the cause of this feebleness, although some- 
times we find the mucous membrane afiected with fatty 
degeneration, or the minute capillaries of the surface 
are involved in lardaceous disease. 

This form of atonic dyspepsia is of very common 
occurrence amongst those who are in circumstances of 
poverty and want; hard labour and corroding care, 
insufficient rest and pining hunger, induce a condition 
that is very familiar to those who have seen much of 
hospital and dispensary practice, or who have seen 
disease amongst the poor. The spare appearance, the 
dejected and careworn countenance, the complexion 
partially bronzed, irregularly sallow, the eyes sunken, 
the tongue clean, or irregularly furred and injected at 
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the tip and edges, irritable cough, the pulse sharp and 
compressible, pain at the serobiculus cordis, and flatu- 
lence after food, mark this state ; very frequently the 
stomach becomes so sensitive that the food taken is 
quickly rejected, the bowels are easily disturbed, so that 
diarrhoea supervenes. It might be thought that in dys- 
pepsia from exhaustion the appetite would be craving, 
and that a generous diet would at once be digested. 
This is, however, not the case : the appetite is lessened ; 
and the solvent power of the stomach is so diminished 
that solids cannot be dissolved, and if swallowed they 
produce headache, vomiting, and pain. 

In early manhood, especially if growth has been 
rapid, a state of general weakness is often induced, and 
atony is the result; inactivity of body, headache, dilated 
pupil, compressible pulse, and feebleness of digestion 
follow. There is a sense of apparent exhaustion, the 
mind often becomes dejected and melancholy, the more 
so if these symptoms be associated with any other 
cause of undue loss of strength. Trashy publications and 
advertisements tend to increase the mental depression, 
and the practice of the impostor is to magnify the 
symptoms to increase his own gain. This state is still 
more marked in young women, in whom the system 
undergoes even greater change at the period of com- 
mencing menstruation; and without great care, the 
stomach, at first irrita^ble, induces painful digestion; 
the supplies are gradually lessened, and disease becomes 
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confirmed ; animal food is left off, and, simply tea or dain* 
ties, are preferred; exercise in the open air is avoided 
if possible, from the consequent fatigue and exhaustion ; 
this still more increases the atony, and at length marked 
chlorosis results ; then, we have a waxen countenance, 
dilated pupil, severe headache, nervous depression and 
excitement, throbbing of the hearty pain under the 
breast, pain at the stomach after food, sickness, flatu- 
lence, constipation or irregular bowels, as the symptoms. 
In this state of exhaustion, tubercular deposit may take 
place in the brain, lungs, mesenteric glands, ovaries, 
&e., and one or other form of phthisis be induced. I 
have had patients under my care, who had gradually 
reduced their scale of diet, till one article after another 
had been left off, and the dietary consisted only of 
small quantities of bread with tea; the countenance 
becomes as pale as white paper, and the physical 
strength is gone. With right treatment and perse- 
verance in it, such atonic dyspepsia is entirely removed. 
' This state is closely connected with that form of sym- 
pathetic dyspepsia, especially observable in young 
women, to which the term of " regurgitative disease " has 
been applied by Sir Henry Marsh, pf which the pro- 
minent symptom is excessive irritation of the stomach ; 
but, to this further reference will be made. After child- 
bearing, and especially when that is followed by pro- 
longed lactation, the whole power of the nutritive 
system becomes well nigh exhausted, and atonic dys- 
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pepsia is a common symptom. The face, and especially 
the forehead, often become irregularly bronzed in 
patches, the headache is severe, either at the vertex or 
at the temple ; ringing noises in the ears are experienced ; 
the eyes are intolerant of strong light, the pulse is com- 
pressible, the stomach and bowels are irritable, causing 
either diarrhoea or vomiting, or both; the appetite is 
poor, and faintness is often felt, or there is a sensation 
of abdominal exhaustion and emptiness. The same con- 
dition is observed in the exhaustion from other causes ; 
from severe hsemorrhages, from excessive menstruation 
and leucorrhoea, and in the convalescence from acute 
diseases. Mercurial medicines, if continued so as to 
affect the system, cause general depression, exhaust 
the nervous energy, and relax the mucous membrane, 
and thus induce dyspepsia of this form. Tobacco is 
a powerful depressant, and although, after its moderate 
use, it has a soothing effect on the nervous system, and it 
renders the intellectual power more vigorous, we often 
witness that in habitual smokers, the heart is enfeebled, 
the mucous membrane relaxed, the appetite is lessened, 
and a form of atonic dyspepsia results. This is still more 
apparent in great snuff-takers, especially if smoking be 
combined. The state of the nervous supply to the 
mucous membrane of the stomach and its glands, is 
the probable cause of these symptoms. Large branches 
are sent from the semi-lunar ganglia upon the coronary 
arteries to every part of the stomach, and it is by their 
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influence that the gastric juice is poured out at its 
proper time, and in its proper quantity. The mere 
presence of food in the stomach will not induce further 
gastric secretion, if nervous energy be wanting. The 
enfeebled state of the nerve power is not, however, 
limited to the stomach, but the heart and its cardiac 
plexus are in a like state, and the supply of blood to 
the stomach is thus rendered insufficient. The attacks 
of faintness may be explained in the same way, namely, 
that a larger supply of blood being sent to the stomach, 
less is conveyed to the brain, causing a temporary 
failure of power. I have observed actual syncope, as 
the result of the slight disturbance to the circulation 
from urging exhausted patients to take solid food. In 
persons who are inordinately stout, we find feebleness 
of digestion, and this is in part due to the state of the 
vaso-motor nerve. The symptoms arise from the feeble 
condition of the heart and circulation, and are increased 
by an inactive state of the liver. A greater amount of 
food may be taken than can either be digested, or is 
needed for the system, and it consequently induces a 
sense of weight and exhaustion. Although the appetite 
is often small in stout persons, it is not always so, it 
may be both fastidious and one that has been pampered 
with highly-seasoned and indigestible diet ; the hydro- 
carbons are stored up, instead of being removed in the 
ordinary changes of respiration, &c. ; but the miscliief 
is still further increased when the heart is irregular 
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from an excess of fat about it, or when the feeble 
ch-culation of the brain manifests itself in vertigo and 
disordered sensations. Much relief is aflbrded by oc- 
casional alteratives, by aloes, rhubarb, and taraxacum, or 
by nitro-hydrochloric acid with bitter infusions ; stimur 
lants should be cautiously given, and outdoor exercise 
gradually increased. To such patients horse-exercise 
is often most serviceable. Although in some of these 
cases of atonic dyspepsia superficial ulceration may take 
place, and from the want of power the other coats of 
the stomach be perforated, as we shall afterwards have 
to describe, it will generally be found that, with proper 
treatment and care, the symptoms slowly subside. 

The object of the treatment is to rouse vital energy, 
at the same time that a diet, as sustaining as possible, 
is administered. The following are some of the medi- 
cinal agents at our disposal : the carbonates of ammonia 
induce a direct stimulant effect, and aromatics, with 
mild vegetable infusions, act in a similar manner. If 
the tongue be large and flaccid, and the food remains as 
a weight at the stomach, mineral acids are of great 
service, and assist digestion. 

At a later period steel and quinine may be used, but 
care is required both as to the form of administration, 
and the mode of combination. It is well always to give 
ferrugiQous preparations directly after a meal; the 
medicine thus becomes incorporated and absorbed, 
without any excitement or pain being produced. The 
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milder preparations of iron should be tried, the ammo- 
nio-citrate, potash-tartrate, the phosphate, or the reduced 
iron. 

Quinine often disagrees, and if the tongue be injected, 
the medicine is likely to cause sickness, headache, and 
increased distress ; the liquor cinchonae is a more elegant 
and less bulky preparation than the decoction, and it 
is oft^n borne better than quinine itself. 

There is a remedy, which I have found of great 
service, namely, nux vomica and its alkaloid strychnia ; 
as a tonic, it proves beneficial, especially in promoting 
the contraction of involuntary muscular fibre, thus 
relieving flatulent distension and constipation; but it 
requires a careful administration, as it will sometimes 
produce a sense of most distressing faintness and ex- 
haustion, even when given in small doses. 

Pepsin is an artificial substitute for the normal solvent 
of the food ; it was proposed by M. Corvisart, and in- 
troduced into English practice by Dr. Ballard. It has 
been employed dried, and mixed with starch constitutes 
the "Poudre Nutrimentive," and about gr. xv. have 
been given as a dose, alone, or mixed with hydrochlorate 
of morphia or vnth strychnia. The fluid pepsin is, 
however, more efficacious; still, as an agent in pro- 
moting digestion, it is very unsatisfactory in its action; 
and, it is better to remove the cause of the natural 
defect, than to supplement the deficiency in a very 
imperfect manner. 
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Stimulants are of great value in this form of dys- 
pepsia, but should only be used with nourishment, or 
to enable the stomach to perform its normal function ; 
strong alcoholic liquors taken in excess during digestion, 
retard the solution of food ; and most injurious results 
may follow, if the transient stimulant of wine or ardent 
spirits be made to supply the place of nutriment, and 
be habitually resorted to, as a remedy for the sensation 
of weakness and exhaustion. 

Ipecacuanha, perhaps, increases the secretion of the 
gastric juice, thus it is often given with capsicum and 
rhubarb, as a dinner pill, and proves of great service. 

The judicious use of stimulants and tonics should 
only be subservient to the restorationof healthy function, 
and in proportion as health is restored, these should be 
discontinued. 
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CHAPTEE VIL 

Dyspepsia from Congestion. 

The mucous membrane of. the stomach is extremely 
vascular; the minute blood vessels form a series of 
beautiful plexuses, which are arranged not only around 
the minute crysts from which the gastric juice is poured, 
but throughout the whole substance of the membrane. 
These vessels are received by the smaller coronary veins 
of the stomach, and then teach the vena portae. The 
large venous sinus, the vena portse, passes to the liver, 
and then reaches the right side of the heart ; here it 
meets with blood from other parts of the body, before 
it is propelled by the force of the right ventricle to be 
aerated and oxygenated in the lungs. If any obstruc- 
tion take place in the heart, the lungs, or the liver, the 
onward course of the blood is stayed, and passive dis- 
tension of the extreme veins which first receive the 
blood takes place. If the obstruction be in the liver, 
then the branches of the vena portse at once are over- 
filled, and passive venous engorgement is the result ; 
but if the impediment be disease in the lungs, then the 
same congestion takes place by successive steps, first 
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the lirngs, then the right side of the heart, then tlie liver, 
and, lastly, the branches of the stomach and other parts. 
Should valvular disease on the Ujt side of the heart be 
the cause, it leads to the same sequence, and congestion 
of a similar kind follows. In each case the veins and 
capillaries of the stomach become filled, and at length 
distended, even to the rupturing of their coats and the 
extravasation of blood. The minute capillaries form 
circular plexuses around the crysts of the mucous 
membrane, and are found with beautiftd distinctness 
after continued distension. It must also be remem- 
bered, that this congestion is of a passive venous kind, 
and very different in its appearance and in its effects 
from the congestion produced by active hypersemia of 
irritation or inflammation. In the former it is the 
veins, in the latter the arteries which are filled; in 
the onCj the redness is of a duller colour and difiiised ; 
in the other, it is of a brighter colour and in arborescent 
patches. 

Although it is essential for the right action ot tne 
gastric glands, and for the secretion from the mucous 
membrane, that there should be a proper supply of 
blood, still, whenever the blood is delayed in its course, 
or congestion arises from irritation, the secretions are 
changed; and as a necessary result of this venous 
congestion, the mucus is secreted in excess, and covers 
over the whole membrane as a tenacious layer. The 
mucus is sometimes found to be alkaline in its reaction, 

k2 
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is with difficulty washed off by water, and consists of 
mucous corpuscles, nuclei, and epithelium. When in 
this state aliment is introduced, it is enveloped in 
mucus, and solution by the gastric juice is retarded. 
The mucus secreted in such excess readily undergoes 
chemical change, and gaseous formation arises and also 
flatulent distension. 

The action of the glands or follicles which secrete 
gastric jmce is lessened by the venous congestion, and 
that fluid is insufficient for the solution of large quan- 
tities of nitrogenous food. 

Another result of the long-continued congestion is 
that serous transudation takes place into the substance 
of the membrane, and all the coats appear thickened 
and cedematous, and the surface granular; not only 
the mucous membrane, but the submucous and sub- 
peritoneal cellular tissue, become thus affected. This 
condition arises in great measure from serous trans- 
udation; but, if the capillaries give way, as is not 
unfrequently the case, extravasation of blood results. 
If the extravasation be still limited by the basement 
membrane, points of ecchymosis are observed; but if, 
on the contrary, this bounding membrane also give 
way, the blood is effused into the stomach, it becomes 
mixed with the mucus, and is passed into the intestine 
or rejected by vomiting. The action of the gastric 
juice upon this effiised blood produces change in the 
colour, so that it would be scarcely known as blood ; 
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when small in quantity it assumes the appearance of 
coflfee-grounds ; if the quantity be great, it is darkened 
and coagulated ; and if it pass downwards the colour is 
still more deepened, and the appearance becomes that 
of fluid pitch. 

The points of extravasation may be preceded or 
followed by superficial ulceration, and several of such 
minute ulcers may be found upon the surface of the 
stomach, as ^^ hoemorrhagic eromasy The thickened 
mucous membrane becomes discoloured from the de- 
position of pigmental granules consequent on the long 
continued congestion ; the follicles of the stomach are 
found very distinct, and filled with nuclei and cells ; and 
this state has been well designated " chronic catarrh'' 

The symptoms produced by the state just described, 
and which might be designated as constituting dys- 
pepsia from passive venous congestion, are characteristic ; 
but they are always associated with other symptoms pro- 
duced by the primary and the more important disease, 
whether that be of the heart, or of the lungs, or 
bronchf, or, lastly, chronic disease of the liver ; each of 
these have their own symptoms, but in all, digestion 
is interfered with in a similar manner. The appetite 
is diminished, and if solid food, especially of a nitro- 
genous kind, be taken, pain is experienced at the 
scrobiQulus cordis, with a sense of weight and oppres- 
sion; in fact, the substance is so covered with mucus, 
that it is very imperfectly acted upon by the gastric 
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juice; vomiting is occasionally produced, and if tihie 
food pass into the duodenum and intestine, colic also 
follows. Flatulent distension results from the imperfect 
solution of the food, and from chemical changes both 
in it and in the mucus; this distension increases the 
pain, which extends to the back, and if the affection 
be cardiac or pulmonary, the pressure upon the 
diaphragm still further distresses the patient by in- 
creasing the dyspnoea. The tongue is generally furred, 
and, although pain in the back is present, it is much 
less severe than in many other forms of gastric disorder. 
This kind of flatulent distension becomes exceedingly 
distressing, so that scarcely any food can be taken with 
comfort, and nearly every solid form of it is discarded ; 
an attack of hsematemesis, or of bleeding jBrom haemor- 
rhoids, &c., may remove the congestion, and afford 
comfort to the patient, but the symptoms are very 
quickly reproduced. The dyspnoea and palpitation of 
heart disease, the cough and gasping for breath of 
chronic bronchitis, engage the attention of the patient, 
and obscure the less urgent symptoms of disease of the 
alimentary canal ; it is when the former have been 
relieved that attention is directed to the abdominal 
complication. 

The diagnosis of this state is free from difficulty ; but 
there are two dangers to be guarded against. 1st. 
That in our consideration of the primary and the more 
important malady, this complication be so overlooked. 
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that those means which would relieve much secondary 
distress are not Used ; or, 2ndly, the primary disease 
may have become so quiescent that this secondary one 
may be regarded as the only source of disease. 

As to the prognosis, it must entirely depend upon 
the original malady; when that can be relieved, and the 
congestion diminished, the gastric symptoms are alle- 
viated. Too often the disease is ultimately fatal; but 
a great deal may be done to remove the distressing 
symptoms, and to prolong life for many years. 

In the treatment we have three means at our 
disposal : — 

1st To attempt the relief of the congestion, 

2nd. To remove the excessive mucus, and, 

3rd. To regulate the diet, so that the stomach may 
not be unnecessarily taxed beyond its capabilities. 

Some appear to consider, that because the disease 
cannot be cured, therefore nothing can be done ; this 
is both untrue and unwise, as well as unjust to the 
suffering patient ; much may be done, and great relief 
afforded. 

To relieve the congestion the bowels should be well 
acted upon, and to effect this various remedies may be 
employed. 

Purgative enema serve, not only to empty the bowels, 
but to relieve the portal congestion secondarily through 
the inferior mesenteric veins. Salt, soap, castor oil, 
colocynth, turpentine may thus be used; more fre- 
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quently purgatives will be resorted to as less trying to 
the patient. Extract of colocynth with henbane, 
rhubarb pill with henbane, jalap and seammony, are 
useful aperients ; but a free mercurial purge, whether 
of blue pill, calomel, black oxide, or grey powder, are 
more efifective, and often afford gi^eat relief, not only 
by unloading the bowels and thus diminishing con- 
gestion, but by stimulating all the abdominal glands to 
greater activity. The Podophyllin resin also may be 
advantagepusly used with the extract of henbane. 
Saline purgatives diminish the portal congestion, and 
in this way the sulphate of magnesia is often of 
service. Croton oil and elaterium are rarely called for 
in these cases. 

The second object of treatment is to remove the 
excessive mucus; and although this might be effectually 
done by vomiting, having previously distended the 
stomach by large draughts of warm water, still in 
cardiac disease this would not be an advisable remedy, 
and in severe chest complaint would greatly distress 
the patient Purgatives in their action serve to clear 
away large quantities of mucus ; but this may also be 
promoted by mineral acids, either the nitro-hydrochloric 
in combination, or alone. These acids may be combined 
with purgatives, as for instance, mth the compound 
gentian mixture of the London Pharmacopeia. The 
saline mineral waters of Cheltenham, Leamington, 
Carlsbad, Vichy,; &c., cautiously given, greatly mitigate 
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some of the symptoms to which reference has been 
made ; and if general anoemia exist with this local 
congestion, the saline chalybeates may be tried, as 
Tunbridge Wells, some of the Harrowgate and Buxton 
Springs, the Brighton Spa, or Schwalbach, Franzensbad. 
The third object of treatment is to regulate the diet. 
Solid nitrogenous food requires the complete action of 
the stomach ; and in most of these instances, if the 
symptoms be severe, it cannot be borne. Soups, and the 
forms of nitrogenous diet most easy of digestion, may 
be tried ; but generally bland farinaceous food best 
suits the patient. Milk cannot always be taken, for it 
often coagulates, and a caseous semi-digested mass 
produces pain and flatulence. Eggs are more easily 
digested. As to Stimulants of an alcoholic kind, caution 
is required ; malt liquors are generstlly injurious, they 
will increase thei flatulence and distress ; so also sweet 
and eflfervescent wines; the astringency of port wine 
contra-indicates its use also, and if any wine must be 
given, dry sherry, claret, or burgundy are the best. 
Brandy and other ardent spirits, although they give 
temporary relief by stimulating the stomach and 
relieving the flatulence, do not lessen the portal con- 
gestion, and are therefore only a partial benefit ; still 
in some cases they are absolutely necessary. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Inflammatory Dyspepsia. 

Inflammation is a term that has been applied to cer- 
tain associated symptoms of disease ; but the mifounded 
hypotheses that have been made in connexion with it 
have led to so much misapprehension that we would 
gladly renounce the word altogether; we feel, however, 
that it has become so interwoven with medical phrase- 
ology, that it is almost impossible to substitute any 
other term. 

When inflammatory action arises in any form, the 
whole of the structural character of the part aflected is 
altered, as indicated by the modified circulation and 
character of the blood, by change in the nervous system, 
by the condition of the solid structure, and still more by 
the functions of the organ being interfered with. Thus 
redness and preternatural heat are excited at the part 
affected, the sensibility is increased, the structure of the 
tissues become swollen from the effusion of sero-albumi- 
nous or fibrinous products, and the functional energy is 
lessened. For instance, in inflammation of the stomach 
every part is changed ; the capillary arteries become 
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surcharged with blood, and if the disease be severe 
and acute, active hypersemia gives place to one of 
comparative stagnation of blood; the mucous mem- 
brane acquires such increased sensibility, that the 
presence of anything in the viscus causes pain and 
vomiting ; the membranes of the stomach are all thick- 
ened, especially when the morbid process has continued 
for a considerable time, and the function of the organ is 
more or less checked, for the stomach is unable to 
dissolve nitrogenous substances, and to form chymous 
jBuid. 

It is not only in" severe disease that these indications 
of abnormal action exist ; but even in acute dyspepsia 
the same changes are apparent, although differing in 
degree ; and the remarkable opportunity Dr. Beaumont 
had of witnessing the interior of the stomach in Alexis 
St. Martin has elucidated facts of peculiar interest; 
thus he saw through an opening in the side the effects 
produced by ardent spirits upon the mucous membrane ; 
erythematous inflammation was at once set up, and the 
surface of the stomach became pretematurally red and 
congested, and also diier than in health, shewing that 
the gastric juice was not properly secreted. These 
changes were transient; but when irritation is per- 
sistent, an oedematous state of the membrane from 
serous effusion is followed by true thickening from 
fibrinous product ; the surface becomes mamillated, and 
the cellular tissue is rendered more dense and opaque. 
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The lining membrane of the mouth and of the oeso- 
phagus secrete an alkaline fluid, which is increased 
in quantity by the additions from the large salivary 
glands. The purposes served by the saliva are not only 
to £acilitate mastication and deglutition, but it has also 
a truly digestive function, and on this account we are 
led to notice it more particularly. A peculiar principle 
is present in saliva to which the term ptyalin has been 
given, and it has the property of converting the particles 
of starch into dextrin and into sugar ; saline ingredients 
are also present, soda, potash, and lime, combined with 
phosphoric acid, with some lactic acid, and with a 
variable quantity of sulpho-cyanogen. It is from thes^ 
saline substances that an alkaline reaction is obtained, 
and the alkalinity is more apparent during active masti- 
cation; but a feet of greater importance in the con- 
sideration of indigestion is, that the saliva loses its 
alkaline and acquires an acid reaction during irritable 
states of the alimentary canal, and the organic principle 
ptyalin, always prone to decomposition of a putre&ctive 
kind, is during disease more readily changed, and the 
breath thus acquires a feint and sickly character. Im- 
perfect mastication^ therefore, and insufficient salivary 
reaction, as weU as a variable quantity of saline ingre- 
dients transmitted to the stomach, have each a causative 
relation with indigestion. Still more important are the 
secretions from the lining membrane of the stomach ; 
in addition to the ordinary secretion from the mucous 
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membrane, minute glands pour out a fluid which is 
essentially digestive in its properties, and which is 
known by the name of the gastric juice. These secre- 
tions are changed in inflammatory dyspepsia ; the inner 
surface of the stomach becomes drier than natural, and 
the power of solution of food is diminished, or altogether 
checked ; when the stomach is inactive, and no diges- 
tion going on, the reaction by test paper may be neutral 
or even alkaline, but when active solutiQn of food is in 
progress, the fluid formed is always acid. The gastric 
juice is a clear watery fluid, acid, but containing a 
considerable quantity of saline material. The acid 
consists principally of hydrochloric acid, probably derived 
from chloride of sodium, and lactic acid is generally also 
present ;* but an. equally essential element is pepsin, an 
organic principle closely allied to albumen and fibrin, 
and which is soluble in water, but insoluble in alcohol. 
The solvent power coiisists in the combined action of 
the pepsin and acid ; and an artificial digestion may be 
effected, if proper heat be maintained (98 to 100°), so 
83 to dissolve albuminous substance. It is this gradual 
solution of nitrogenous food that goes on in ordinary 
digestion ; it is really more of a chemical than of a vital 
process, but it is the living action of the stomach that 
separates the reagents necessary to execute the required 

* According to Gmelin and Tiedemann acetic acid is present, and 
M. Blondlot attributes the acid reaction to superphosphate of lime. 
—-Simon^s Chemistry^ Sydenham Soc, 
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changesL The solntioii thus formed differs in its proper- 
ties from ihoBe preyionsly possessed by the flnid alba- 
meiu for it does not coagolate bj heat. Anything that 
interferes with the proper formation of the gastric jnice, 
and the dne proportion of its components is therefore 
a cause of indigestion. 

The proportions of these ingredients is thns given by 
Schmidt: 

Water 95413 

Pepsin 0-78 

Sugar, Albamiiiates, Lactic Add, Batrric 

Add, and Ammonia 38*43 

Chloride of Potassinm 0*70 

Chloride of Sodinm 4*26 

Potash 017 

Phosphate cf Lime 1*03 

Phosphate of Magnesia 0*47 

Phosphate of Iron 0*01 

Hydrochloric acid was also fonnd when the stomach was 
excited to fall actk)n, bnt it edsts in yariable propor- 
tions; and of the saline sobstances also, a considerable 
quantity is poored into the stomach in the saliva. 
The salira readily undergoes pntro&ctiye change, bnt 
the reverse is the case with the gastric jnice, which may 
be kept at a temperatnro of 100° for several days. 

In nnmerons microscopical examinations of the 
mncns upon the gastric membrane, we have fonnd 
great diversity in the size and development of the 
epithelial and mncns ceDs ; in some instances they are 
large with distinct nuclei, and in fact these cells if 
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isolated, might be depicted as typical specimens of 
cancer cells, although no such disease existed ; in other 
cases, they are smaller, of a simple and rounded form, 
and evidently of more rapid growth ; these varieties in 
form were not accidental circumstances, but were indi- 
cations of a previous modification of vital process. 
Again, the facility with which the secreting cells from 
the gastric follicles are evolved, although generally the 
result of post-mortem oedema from the lining membrane 
of the follicle, it may really evince an exudative change. 
In my larger work on diseases of the abdomen, I have 
dwelt on other changes in the mucous membrane, the 
result of inflammatory or of degenerative action, in the 
former instance leading to efiFusion of fibrin and con- 
traction, in the latter causing the production of highly 
refracting fatty particles instead of liealthy cells. 

In the consideration of this form of disease, we do not 
refer to acute inflammation of the stomach arising from 
the accidental or voluntary introduction of corrosive 
fluids and other powerful chemical reagents; neither 
do we at present refer to the conditions of superficial or 
aphthous ulceration, nor to the perforating and chronic 
ulcer. As to diphtheritic ulceration and suppuration, 
they are exceedingly rare sequences of inflammatory 
mischief in the stomach. Inflammatory dyspepsia is asso- 
ciated with ulcerative changes, but it frequently exists 
independently of any destruction of tissue whatever ; in 
a short time superficial ulceration may supervene, but 
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the irritability of the stomach may also continne for 
a considerable period withont sach effect being pro- 
duced It is very common to find aphthous ulceration 
of the mucous membrane of the mouth ; such minute 
abrasions entirely disappear without leaving any trace, 
and we believe that a similar state is often present in 
the stomach, associated with symptoms of irritability, 
but of a transient character. 

Although the characteristic symptoms of inflammatory 
dyspepsia are sometimes obscured by attendant circum- 
stances, still they are sufficiently diagnostic when con- 
sidered in their general aspect. Three indications are 
usually present, whilst others are less constant and of 
secondary importance. The three signs referred to are, 
1, tenderness at the scrobiculus fcordis ; 2, irritability of 
the stomach ; and 3, a desire for cold drinks. 

1. Tenderness at the scrobiculus cordis differs greatly 
in its intensity, sometimes it is only manifest on pressure 
OT on percussion, at other times it amounts to severe 
pain passing through to the back between the shoulder- 
blades; in any case, however, pressure at the pit of 
the stomach is distressing to the patient. In many 
other diseases, the pain is more severe and persistent, 
as for instance in ulceration and in cancerous growth, 
whilst in the one under consideration, it is only de- 
scribed as " soreness." 

2. The iiTitability of the stomach is often dwpropor- 
tionate to the severity of the pain; and the blandest 
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form of diet is retained with difficulty. An affection ot 
tte mucous membrane alone is not productive of the 
intense suffering so frequently observed in chronic ulcer 
of the stomachy and in other oirganic diseases. It is 
cttily when the deeper tissues are involved by the 
extension of disease to the muscular coat, or when dis- 
tension of the viscus occurs, that pain in its severity is 
experienced. An exceptional instance must, however, 
be adduced when the mucous membrane in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the pyloric valve is especially 
affected, but whether this unusual sensibility is due to 
spasmodic contraction of the valve is doubtful : many of 
these patients describe the pain as being worst at the close 
of fhe digestive process, and characterise it as the passing 
of food " over a raw surfewje " at the site of the valve. 
The vomiting in ulceration of the stomach is preceded 
by pain, the patient often stating that the pain persists 
till the food is either rejected or has passed onwards ; 
not so, however, in inflammatory dyspepsia, the stomach 
rejects its contents almost at once, but unless the 
vomiting be very persistent, little complaint is made. 

3. The desire for cold drinks is usually present in 
the dyspepsia under our consideration ; and ice, or cold 
water, are exceedingly refreshing to the patient, and 
easily tolerated by the stomach. 

As to other symptoms, the tongue is generally in- 
jected at its tip and edges; it i» covered with an 
abundant yellowish-white fur, and the papillae appear 
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as distinct red points on its surface ; it does not present 
the large and indented appearance noticed in atonic 
states of the primae viae. 

Headache^ mental depression, lassitude, disturbance 
of vision and ringing noise in the ears, are often com- 
plained o£ The countenance is expressive of anxiety, 
the eyes are sunken, the skin is slightly sallow, dry, and 
often parched, there is occasional febrile disturbance, 
with a burning sensation at the palms of the hands 
and soles of the feet A short dry cough is a frequent 
symptom, the pulse is irritable and compressible, and 
the bowels are generally coniSned, although when the 
erythematous condition of the stomach passes down- 
wards into the intestine, constituting gastro-enterite, 
diarrhoea is set up. The urine is high coloured, and 
urea is generally in excess ; it deposits lithates freely, 
or with nitric acid it assumes a deep colour. It is very 
important to distinguish this form of dyspepsia from 
those previously noticed : the first atonic, from an athero- 
matous condition of the vessels, from an exhausted cere- 
bro-spinal system of nerves, or from a like state of the 
vaso-motor ; the secohd frOm passive venous congestion 
occurring as a sequence of disease of the liver, lungs, or 
heart; but this is of a more acute kind, and is generally 
produced by indiscretion in diet or excess, or by the 
immoderate use of wine or ardent spirits. 

There are three forms of inflammatory dyspepsia 
deserving Of separate description and notice ; the first 
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is that which we find in children after sudden changes 
of food, or after an unsuitable diet; the symptoms 
are characteristic and sometimes alarming, not only 
in their primary, but in their secondary eflfects. The 
disturbance produced during weaning might be ad- 
duced as exemplifying this condition, and so also that 
set up by hard and indigestible diet or by stimulants ; 
A state of peevish excitement is induced, especially at 
night, with headache, and often with more or less de- 
lirium, the child becomes fretful, its natural appetite 
i^ gone, and it craves for improper substances or for 
cold water; the skin is hot with remissions, so that the 
state has sometimes been termed gastric remittent 
fever, the tongue is white and injected at the tip and 
edges, or with distinct papillse. The bowels are loose, 
and the abdomen is enlarged. In many cases the 
irritability of the stomach is excessive, and the blandest 
nourishment is rejected, and if associated with diarrhcea, 
rapid prostration of strength ensues, a haggard wasted 
appearance is presented, and the little countenance has 
the painful expression of old age in miniature. In 
some cases improper diet induces severe colic with 
prostration and collapse ; thus the coagulation of milk 
in the stomach and intestines has led to exhaustion 
so speedily, that the eflfects have been attributed to 
poison. 

Minute points of ulceration have sometimes beea 
detected on the post-mortem examination of the stomach 

l2 
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of children thus affected with acute gastric symptoms'; 
these ulcers have been called "follicular;" they vary in 
size from one-sixteenth to one-fourth of an inchj and 
sometimes stud the whole surface, being not limited to 
the lesser curvature alone; they do not extend be- 
neath the mucous membrane. They are not confined 
to children, but have been found where no indication 
of disease of the stomach had existed, excepting perhaps 
the vomiting of coffee-ground substance. This form 
of ulcer is, however, distinct from the superficial or by 
aphthous ulceration to which reference has been made. - 
The second form is that in which the stomach is 
disordered by some accidental indiscretion in diet or by 
intemperance. There is headache, with vertigo and 
disturbed vision, sleep is broken, the appetite is taken 
away, the si^t of food is intolerable, but cool drinks 
are grateful ; the tongue is furred, the stomach irritable, 
and if the vomiting be violent, green bilious fluid is 
rejected; tenderness at the scrobiculus cordis is also 
associated with pain at the back, the bowels are irre- 
gular, and flatulence distresses the patient. It must 
not, however, be supposed that every attack of this 
kind must necessarily be referred to known indiscretion 
in diet, for the cause may lie in the air we have 
breathed or the water we have drunk ; impurities in 
the one or the other may induce this inflammatory 
dyspepsia ; a malarious atmosphere, or one charged with 
impurities from imperfect drainage, have often induced 
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this condition, and not less frequently, organic impurities 
in water. 

A third form of inflammatory dyspepsia is the result 
of long-continued excess in food or in stimulants. The 
countenance assumes a peculiar restlessness, the pupil 
of the eye is contracted and the conjunctiva suflFiised ; 
the sleep is disturbed by dreams pr entirely taken awayy 
or it is short and broken and without refreshment; the 
6heeks are irregularly flushed, and their capillaries 
often peculiarly distinct ; the tongue is furred, or un- 
naturally red, sometimes like raw beef, or it has red 
patchies upon it as if deprived of epithelium, and the 
patient complains of offensive taste in the mouth; 
the appetite also is depraved or destroyed, and highly 
Seasoned dishes are longed for ; the bowels are variable, 
and sometimes haemorrhoids distress the patient; the 
urine is scanty and high coloured, and deposits an 
abundance of lithates or of uric acid, and in some cases 
it becomes highly albuminous ; there is also flatulence, 
spasmodic pain or ** cramp " in the abdomen ; to these 
symptoms is added a sense of weakness and exhaus- 
tion, which the patient seeks to remedy by fresh potions 
of stimulants, until the stomach becomes so irritable, 
that everything is rejected; tenderness also comes on 
at the scrobiculus cordis, with pain across the chest 
or in the back ; these patients are generally hypochon- 
driacal, and often believe themselves to be the subjects of 
serious disease of the liver. With other disturbances of 
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the nervous system already mentioned, we find per- 
verted special sensibility, as indicated by double vision, 
muscae volitantes, noises in the ears; and the nerves 
of general sense are also afiected, as manifested by 
numbness, formication, &c. 

In strumous subjects, there is a special tendency in 
the mucous membrane of the stometch to become very 
irritable. The gums become spongy, the mouth and 
pharynx aphthous and painful; vomiting is occasionally 
a troublesome symptom, and also diarrhoea. The pain 
at the stomach is increased by every kind of food. This 
form of disease is of a very obstinate character, and 
may persist month after month ; and although we have 
no evidence of actual ulceration and destruction of the 
mucous membrane, still there is probably chronic 
inflammatory change. It must be distinguished from 
the sympathetic irritation of the stomach produced in 
the early stage of disease of the lung and of the brain ; 
but it closely resembles that condition of exhaustion 
with irritability, which we find towards the close of 
phthisis, of cirrhosis, of strumous peritonitis, &c. The 
latter state is associated with hectic symptoms, and 
generally with peculiar fretfulness and irritability of 
temper. 

The symptoms of inflammatory dyspepsia from excess 
may pass into delirium tremens, or may lead to chronic 
disease of the liver ; and in reference to the stometch 
itself, the subsequent effects will be scarcely less di&- 
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astrous. It may be that the state of chronic engorge- 
ment of the vessels is suddenly relieved by the rupturing 
of its capillaries; haemorrhage takes place into the 
stomach, and the blood is either vomited in a dark 
clotted state, or passed downwards in a semi-digested 
condition, constituting black alvine discharges. We 
have seen cases where this natural relief has mitigated 
the former symptoms, although it may have completely 
blanched the patient, and for a time pleu^ed his life in 
apparent jeopardy ; or superficial ulceration may super- 
vene, followed by haemorrhage of a more severe and dan- 
gerous character ; or chronic ulcer may be set up, with 
aU its attendant misery, and with symptoms only to be 
subdued by the most careful treatment, and by attention 
to strict hygienic rules. 

In reference to the prognosis, this form of dyspepsia 
will generally be relieved, and patients may entirely 
recover, if they will be controlled in their diet and 
adopt other suitable measures. 

The principles of treatment consist in diminishing the 
irritation and in relieving the congestion; and these 
objects are eflfected by removing anything from the 
stomach which perpetuates disturbance, by allowing rest 
as far as possible to the viscus, and by medicines, if any 
be given, which directly soothe the inflamed surface. 

If tmdigested substances remain in the stomeu^h, an 
emetic of ipecacuanha or of sulphate of zinc is the most 
eflfectual remedy. 
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The most bland forms of diet are desirable, and those 
articles which tax all the energies of the stomach to 
dissolve them should be avoided, as solid animal food ; 
animal soups, and even beef-tea, are often injurious, 
whilst farinaceous substances are weU borne. 

Stinpiulants, especially ardent spirits, malt liquors, 
and generally wine also, should be abandoned ; whilst 
cold drinks and ice are often extremely grateful to the 
patient, as well as curative in their effects. 
. As remedies, those which act upon the bowels, as 
saline purgatives, especially magnesia and the salts of 
poda, are of service. These not only unload the con- 
gestion of the gastric capillaries, but they act upon the 
lyhole portal system. Mercurial purgatives and altera- 
tives act in a similar manner, and afford speedy relief 
to many of the distressing symptoms. Unfortunately 
this has led to their too general adoption. 

Mucilaginous drinks sheathe the irritable mem- 
brane ; lime water is often of great service as an alkali 
in diminishing the extreme sensibility of the stomach ; 
but we have sfill greater confidence in bismuth when 
combined with salines and mucilage; the dose of. it 
may, however, bo much larger than that usually given. 
I generally l)egin with doses of 10 grains, but I have 
known 3i doses of pure nitrate given three times 
a day, with relief to the symptoms, and without any 
injurious consequences. Schacht's solution of bismuth 
I have often used with advantage, and a very elegant 
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and usefol preparation is the effervescing citrate of 
bismuth^ prepared by Savory and Moore, Carbonic and 
■hydrocyanic adds act as sedatives to the disturbed 
parts. 

In acute forms of inflammatory dyspepsia of adultst, 
leeches to the scrobiculus cordis and connter-irritauts 
have often afforded great relief; and in them, but 
especially in infants, the bicarbonate of potash alone, or 
combined with the chlorate, tends to mitigate the dis» 
tressing sensibility of the stomach by diminishing the 
€icidity of the secretions. I have found few remedies of 
greater value when oftentimes repeated, and given in 
some bland mucilaginous fluid* In the gastro^ 
enterite of children, the thing of greatest importance 
is to adapt the diet < to the condition of the mucous 
membrane, and to the requirements of the system. It is 
often necessary, in children thus affected, to avoid milk 
altogether, and to give cream with water, or only rice 
water, and to some, ass's milk ; and by adults, milk 
may sometimes be agreeably taken with soda water. 

In chronic inflammatory dyspepsia, the same prin- 
ciples of treatment must, if possible, be carried out — 
namely, to prevent fresh sources of irritation firom 
improper diet, to imload the congested structures, to 
dear away effSte materials from the system, and to 
restore healthy action. 

Saline aperients, with vegetable tonics, assist in effect- 
ing the latter objects. Mercurial alteratives, when 
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cautiously administered^ stimulate the lacking enei^es 
of the glandular system^ and small doses of ipecacuanha 
tend to promote healthy secretion ifrom the mucous 
membrane, whilst they diminish capillary stasis. The 
beneficial effects of the saline mineral waters are often 
in these cases very evident, especially those which con- 
tain sulphates of soda and of magnesia. In our own 
country we may especially mention Cheltenham, Leam- 
ington, Purton Spa, Epsom, Scarborough, Harrowgate ; 
and on the Continent, Carlsbad, Franzensbad, Seid- 
litz, Marienbad ; but the attendant circumstances, the 
change of scene, the rest, both physical and mental, 
the attention to hygienic rules, the rigid exewjtion of 
abstinence in diet, with regularity, conduce most effec- 
tively to restore health and vigour. 
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CHAPTEK IX. 

Hepatic Dyspepsia, 

The liver is frequently blamed for disturbance with 
which it has no connection ; but, there can be no doubt, 
that in some forms of dyspepsia the liver shares in the 
disorder of the stomach, and that this unhealthy state 
perpetuates the gastric symptoms. 

The veins of the stomach pass into the vena portae, 
and thus directly to the liver; and any irritating 
ingredient or stimulant, after exciting the mucous 
membrane of the stomach, in an equally direct manner 
creates similar abnormal action in the liver. Thus 
ardent spirits exert their action at once upon the liver ; 
and although the erythematous inflammation of the 
stomach thus produced very quickly subsides, less 
readily does that of the liver, for the secretion of the 
bile is changed, it is diminished in quantity, or of an 
unusually irritating character; the elements of bile 
are thereby retained in the blood, and thus the balance 
of the whole economy is upset. If the offending cause 
is only temporary, then the irritation it has excited 
sooQ diminishes, and the attack is what is so often 
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called a " bilious attack ; " but if, on the contrary, the 
irritation is renewed day by day, then the congestion of 
the stomach becomes persistent, its secretions are dis- 
ordered, its mucous membrane thickened, its sub- 
mucous coats infiltrated, and the liver still more 
seriously suflfers. There is inflammatory effusion into 
Glisson's capsule, leading to enlargement and after- 
wards to contraction of the gland ; the serous surface 
becomes thickened and inflamed, the secreting eells 
atrophied, and the bile ducts changed in their character. 
The depuration of the blood is hindered, effete mate- 
rials are retained, engorgement of the portal system is 
consequent, and the disease thus leads to organic change 
in the liver and to dropsy. Hepatic dyspepsia is the 
first step in this most serious downward course of 
disease ; and what are its symptoms ? Many of them 
are referred directly to the stomach, others to the 
liver. The former is irritated and irritable, and vomit- 
ing is a common symptom, sometimes only sufiScient to 
empty the viscus, but more generally severe and lead- 
ing to regurgitation of bile into the stomach. This 
also is rejected, and the patieut regards it as proof of 
excess of biliary secretion. Still more severe is vomiting 
in some instances ; and the stomach remains so irritable 
that for many days it will not bear the presence of any 
food, however bland its character. This irritability of 
the stomach is preceded by foul and furred tongue, by 
bitter or iinpleasant taste in the mouth, and is often 
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accompanied with severe headache, with vertigo and 
dietm-bed vision, and it. may be, with noises in the ears. 
The headache is often very severe in acute temporary 
disturbance of the stomach of this kind, and is experi- 
enced across the eye-brows, at the forehead, or at the 
back of the head ; sometimes the whole head is felt to 
throb with each pulsation of the heart. The counte- 
nance is sallow and the mind depressed ; sleep is greatly 
disturbed, and everything is seen mentally through a 
distorted medium ; the physical strength is apparently 
lessened, and the patient complains of exhaustion, a 
weakness the result of impeded action, rather than of 
actual loss of power. The kidneys act imperfectly, 
and the urine is scanty and loaded with lithates ; the 
bowels are often confined, but sometimes irregularly 
purged, with accompanying pain ; the motions are 
mottled and clay-coloured, or of very dark and ofifensive 
character, and as an additional discomfort, haemorrhoids 
distress the patient 

Another class of cases are those in which, without any 
gastric irritant whatever, bilious vomiting comes on, and 
is connected with extreme irritability of the stomach. 
Languor and headache often precede the attack, and 
tenderness at the scrobiculus cordis follows. 

These symptoms closely resemble those of inflam- 
matory dyspepsia. 

The condition thus described is an easily remediable 
one, but the first and essential means of relief is to 
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avoid perpetuating the disturbance by fresh excitement, 
by indigestible or rich viands, by fermented liquors or 
ardent spirits. The most manifest treatment is to allow 
the stomach to rest, having first removed irritating 
matters from it, if need be, by an emetic ; and at the 
same time, it is weU to unload the bowels and the portal 
system by a free purgative ; thus the congestion of the 
liver is lessened, and the first step towards relief ob- 
tained. After a time, saline drinks, soda water, or more 
correctly carbonic acid water, with or without milk, may 
be taken. Soda water is very often resorted to, and its 
benefit is partly due to the sedative action of the car- 
bonic acid, and to the diluent action of the water; in fact, 
free potions of cold water are a very serviceable remedy 
in this condition, it cleanses away offending excreta by 
acting on the bowels, on the kidneys, and in fact, on all 
the abdominal glands. 

A free mercurial purge is often productive of great 
benefit ; as four or five grains of calomel, blue pill or 
grey powder, followed by a saline purge. 

If the stomach continue irritable, bismuth may be 
given, with magnesia or its carbonate. 

Still the most bland nourishment only should ba 
allowed : as arrowroot made with water, mutton broth, 
thin gruel, &c. 

If the dyspepsia be of a chronic kind, and the secre- 
tions have been already acted upon, we have found great 
benefit fi'om the use of the nitro-muriatic acid with 
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taraxacum ; and as a purgative, small doses of the resin 
of podophyllum with rhubarb, capsicum, and henbane. If 
the secretion from the stomach be defective in quantity, 
ipecacuanha is an excellent addition. Another form of 
treatment is the combination of dried rhubarb with dried 
carbonate of soda, the bowels are thereby gently acted 
upon, and the tonic effect of the rhubarb strengthens, 
whilst the alkali diminishes the irritability of the mem- 
brane ; these medicines in a fluid state, although less 
palatable, can be given in more effective doses. 

Still, too often some fresh indiscretion renews the 
complaint, or the patient cannot be persuaded to dis- 
continue ardent spirits, or wine in excess, or large 
draughts of malt liquors, and the physician is expected 
to remove the effect, whilst the cause is allowed to 
remain. The vigorous diet, and strict regime of the 
hydropathic establishments often prove of signal service 
in these cases ; for it is found to be easier to go from 
one extreme to another, than to observe rules of hygiene 
commensurate with the wants of the system and the 
healthy activity of its functions. 

When the stomach has become weakened by attacks 
of this kind, extreme regularity as to the time of meals 
should be observed; sufficient time should be allowed 
for thorough mastication, and the articles of diet, 
although of a proper character, should not be unwisely 
mixed together. 
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CHAPTEK X. 

Ehetjmatic and Gouty Dyspepsia. 

It is not our intention to enter into a description of the 
symptoms of rheumatism and gout ; these diseases have 
some symptoms in common, but they are not identical 
in their character ; and it is a subject of grave doubt 
amongst many physicians whether they are ever com- 
bined, that is to say, whether there be any such con- 
dition as rheumatic gout Their origin has been referred 
to defective secondary assimilation, a term comprehen- 
sive in its character, but one that is often used to veil our 
ignorance of the phenomena of the healthy organism ; 
after absorption has taken place into the blood, and the 
pabulum which is to supply the wants of the system 
has been brought into intimiEite relation with its several 
structures, growth is the result. This growth and mani- 
festation of function involves chemical change and re- 
arrangement of elementary composition; the glands 
grow, whilst they receive elements from the blood, and 
pour forth their normal excretions, whether it be the 
liver, the kidney, the pancreas, or the mammary gland. 
Similar changes ensue in relation to the muscular system, 
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and to the substance of the brain itself. During functional 
activity there is the entrance of fresh material, and the 
discharge of eflfete product; these changes constitute 
the life of the part, and in their aggregate they are the 
life of the whole. The phenomena themselves present 
new manifestations of force, whether in the development 
of heat, the production of motion, the putting forth of 
nervous energy. The result of these changes is variously 
shewn; the presence of urea and of uric acid prove 
a readjustment of nitrogenous compounds, and may to 
some extent be taken as an estimate of the amount of 
that internal change which is going on in the system. 
K the eliminative processes of these substances be 
checked, the products may be retained in the blood, 
and induce other changes in the system ; and as the 
result of one form of defective secondary assimilation 
and of elimination, gout takes place. Dr. Garrod has 
demonstrated that there is excess of uric acid in the 
blood in gout ; this excess, however, does not constitute 
gout ; tJiat is essentially caused by some antecedent 
defect of which this excess of uric acid in the blood is 
only a sign. The primary changes which induce gout 
affect the whole system, and hence the production of 
other symptoms beside the paroxysm of gout. So also 
with reference to rheumatism, it has been referred on 
insuflScierit data to an excess of lactic acid in the sys- 
tem ; but this, if correct, is an insuflScient explanation 
of the disease ; we should next have to enquire why such 

M 
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acid is generated in the system, and again we are re- 
ferred back to defective secondary assimilation, or to 
deranged chemical transformation in the nutritive 
changes of the tissues. 

In both gout and rheumatism we frequently find 
peculiar functional disturbance of the stomach ; and we 
may correctly speak of " gouty dyspepsia ;" we do not 
mean that the disease of the stomach is an essential 
part of gout, but that the state of the system, which 
issues in a paroxysm of gout, also induces characteristic 
dyspepsia. And, although the secondary changes which 
follow the absorption of food into the blood, have more 
especially to do with the proximate cause of gout, still 
the primary solution of food has also a causative relation. 

In patients so aflfected the stomach is often taxed 
by overwork, and over stimulated at the same time; 
but frequently this is not the case, and the gouty patient 
may be abstemious in all his habits. 

The symptoms of dyspepsia are sometimes well 
Marked, and are in part referred to an abnormal state 
of the gastric juice ; it is preternaturally acid, and is the 
cause of the heartburn so often complained of. Acid 
eructations are also present, " sourness at the stomach ;" 
there is pain at the scrobiculus cordis, the tongue is 
often furred, and the pulse is irritable. The hepatic 
secretion is often disordered, and sallowness of the 
countenance, with irregular action of the bowels, and 
very dark or clay-coloured motions, are induced ; the 
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urine also is high coloured, and there is abundant 
deposit of lithates. The urine, however, more fre- 
quently presents a large quantity of uric acid deposit, 
red dust, or gravel, as it is sometimes called, and under 
the microscope the crystalline character of the deposit 
is well shewn, rhomboidal crystals, or clusters of acicular 
ones. 

These gastric and other symptoms may be accom- 
panied with some pain in the joints, as in the great toe ; 
or with deposit of lithate of soda in the fibrous tissues 
about the joints, or in the ears ; but the external signs 
may be undeveloped, and the only indication of gout is 
an hereditary tend^ency in the parents or grandparents, 
the brother, or some other member of the family. 

In numerous instances the. symptoms of indigestion 
are vague and ill-defined; there may be sense of 
oppression at the region of the stomach, with mental 
inertia, and incapacity for exertion, and sense of weak- 
ness. Sometimes severe pain in the head or neck is 
induced with disturbance of the sight and hearing, and 
even with vertigo and partial loss of consciousness ; or, 
again, aching pain in the loins and in the limbs 
occurs, as neuralgia or sciatica ; or, there is irritability 
of the bladder, and in persons advanced in life, the 
symptoms of stricture. We have witnessed the gastric 
afiection so severe as to simulate the dyspepsia of organic 
disease, and these symptoms have entirely disappeared 
with the lessened tendency to gouty attack. 

m2 
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There are, however, two symptoms of gouty dys- 
pepsia which deserve especial attention, namely, 
irregular action of the heart, and severe paroxysmal 
pain, known as "gout in the stomach," or if in the 
bowels, constituting a severe form of colic. The close 
sympathy of the cardiac plexus of nerves with the 
large nerve centres of the abdomen is frequently shewn 
in this dyspepsia ; the pulse becomes small, irregular, 
and intermittent, and the patient is distressed by pal- 
pitation, and by breathlessness on exertion; he is 
disturbed at night by broken sleep, and may even be 
unable to lie down. The embarassment of the heart's 
action is sometimes less defined, and is manifested by 
(lyspncea on taking any exertion, even on stooping to 
the ground or kneeling. The sensation is one of 
distress rather than of pain, and sometimes it compeb 
absolute rest, the patient, feeling as if the heart would 
cease to beat altogether unless quietness were main- 
tained; the character of the symptom is that of 
"breast pang," — angina pectoris. It may be that a 
cardiac bruit is produced from atheromatous thickening 
of the valves; but this abnormal sound is often 
entirely absent, and the heart disease is purely of 
a functional character. These and other symptoms 
often entirely disappear when the gouty dyspepsia is 
removed, and they sometimes cease after a paroxysm of 
gout itself. 

Again, whilst these gastric and general symptoms 
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may persist with very little paii), sometimes pain is a 
prominent symptom, especially after food, and it may 
trouble the patient for months, as if there were organic 
disease ; or, intense pain at the region of the stomach 
comes on, without vomiting, but soon followed by ex- 
treme prostration, compressible pulse, a haggard coun- 
tenance, and in rare instances a fatal issue soon follows. 
Although some of these cases may really be explained 
by the presence of undigested substance in the stomach, 
and in others by gall stone, or renal calculus, or lead 
colic, still there are patients aflFected with gout who, 
without any such exciting cause, suflFer from intense 
pain at the stomach of a most alarming character. We 
lately witnessed a case of most severe colic, which, after 
lasting about forty-eight hours, gave place suddenly to 
severe gout in the foot, as well as in the small joints 
of the hands ; after a few days the gout subsided, with- 
out any return of abdominal pain. 

It is when these anomalous dyspeptic symptoms exist 
without any gouty deposit in the neighbourhood of the 
joints, or in the fibrous tissues, and without previous 
paroxysms of gout, that the diagnosis is accompanied 
with difficulty ; but when gout has become manifested 
by these outward signs the organs of primary aissimila- 
tioii are found to be very easily disturbed. 

In chronic gout^ degeneration and contraction of the 
kidney often occur; albuminuria is found to exist 
without dropsical effusion, and the gastric symptoms 
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are greatly aggravated. Some of these patients who 
have consulted me, merely complained of drowsiness; 
and on investigation the urine was found albuminous, 
and the kidney organically affected. With great care a 
fatal issue may be warded off; but too often cerebral 
disease and apoplexy ensue from degeneration of the 
minute capillaries of the brain. 

In rheumatism, both of an acute and of a chronic 
kind, the gastric functions are disordered ; in the acute 
form the tongue presents a white and creamy fur, and 
there is loss of appetite, with more or less constipation ; 
and in chronic rheumatism, we often find that there is 
troublesome gastric affection. 

The most effectual relief for this gouty dyspepsia is 
to promote the separation of the excreta retained in 
the blood; saline purges with colchicum, and the 
cautious employment of neutral salines or carbonated 
alkalies with vegetable infusions should be used, and 
if there be much depression these remedies should be 
given with aromatic spirit of ammonia. The saline 
waters of Karlsbad, Vichy, Bath, Cheltenham, &c., are 
often very serviceable. A few doses of mercurial 
medicine serve to stimulate the abdominal glands to 
more vigorous action. 

If the gastric pain be severe, bismuth and the 
carbonated alkalies of potash, soda, or magnesia, with 
hydrocyanic acid and chloric ether, may be used ; and 
when the pain is intense, opium or chloroform should 
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be administered, or a minute quantity of morphia should 
te used hypodermically. . 

But the most powerful remedial agent in the treat- 
ment of gouty dyspepsia is the maintenance, of a 
healthy state of the skin with a well regulated diet; 
there should be the spare use of nitrogenous food, and 
only of the more easily digestible forms, and a free 
allowance of vegetable diet, and of ripe fruit — of the 
former, greens and similar productions; of the latter, 
strawberries, grapes, oranges, &c. 

Wine should only consist of the lighter kinds, and of 
these claret is perhaps the best ; but ardent spirits as 
a rule should be entirely avoided. 

Another essential part of right treatment in these 
cases is outdoor exercise, either as horse or carriage 
exercise, walking, yachting, &c. ; the free inhalation of 
pure oxygen tends not only to invigorate and Strengthen, 
but to remove efiete material. 

I have tried the salts of lithia in these cases, but 
without the benefit expected from the laudatory terms 
of its introducer. Dr. Garrod, from the fact of the 
greater solubility of the compounds of uric acid with 
lithia, considered that this alkali would eflfect more 
readily the separation of redundant uric acid. The 
dose of these salts, as the carbonate or citrate of lithia, 
is five to ten grains with aerated waters or with 
vegetable infusions. Equal, if not greater, benefit 
arises from the use of the iodide of potassium with the 
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bicarbonate, or the potash tartrate with bitter infusions ; 
and if the heart be enfeebled, the ammonia citrate or 
potash tartrate of iron may be advantageously con- 
joined. 
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'CHAPTER XL 

Eenal Dyspepsia. 

The connection of disorder of the stomach with diseased 
conditions of the kidney, is scarcely less intimate than 
that which exists between the liver and the stomach, 
but this connection is of two kinds : 1st, it has its 
origin in the intimate union of the nerves supplying 
the two organs ; and, 2nd, the imperfect depuration of 
the blood in disease of the kidneys produces gastric 
disorder. 

The first form of malady is seen iii the acute vomiting 
dnd extreme irritability of stomach produced by cal- 
culus in the kidney or ureter ; intenise pain comes on 
in the region of the kidney, in the course of the ureter 
and of the genito-crural nerve, and at the ssjne time' 
vomiting of a most severe kind ensues. The sudden 
onset of the paroxysm of agonizing pain is caused by 
the impaction of a calculus in the aireter ; and, as the 
pain radiates across the abdomen, it is frequently mi^ 
taken for coEc, or from the sympathetic affection of 
the stomach, it is regarded as primary gastric disorder. 
If the structure of the kidney be unaflfected, the gastric 
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symptoms disappear when the pain ceases ; and the 
patient rightly states, that as soon as the pain has sub- 
sided, a hearty meal can be taken, and well digested 
without any renewal of pain. 

This condition then is due to the relation of nervous 
structures; the renal plexus of nerves is intimately 
connected with the semi-lunar ganglion, and branches 
of the pneumogastric nerve also pass directly to the 
kidney ; the stomach also receives its nerve supply from 
both these sources, the pneumogastric nerve and the 
semi-lunar ganglion; these instances are not really 
dyspepsia at all, nor even disease of the stomach in 
any sense, although not a few instances have been 
brought under my notice as such. 

The second form of gastro-renal disease is from organic 
disease of the kidney ; the blood is imperfectly purified, 
urea is retained in it, and as a symptom of this uraemia, 
gastric disturbance is produced. From this blood- 
contamination all the secretions become changed, and 
the gastric juice itself is altered from the presence of 
urea in it 

The symptoms pf this disorder are loss of appetite, 
nausea coming on without any assignable cause, and 
vomiting of clear watery mucus ; anything placed in 
the stomach is at once expelled, even the blandest diet 
is with difficulty digested ; distension and pain are ex- 
•cited, and when the viscus has become composed, any 
indiscretion is sufficient to bring on a recurrence of the 
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irritability. These symptoms are often less severe, and 
we may find the urine highly albuminous, without any 
disorder of the stomach. 

This dyspepsia is accompanied by other characteristic 
symptoms of renal disease, such as ansamia and anasarca, 
but in numerous instances this is not the case ; the 
ansemia may not be remarkable, and the only evidence 
of anasarca may be an oedematous condition of the 
conjunctiva and of the eyelids. Pain in the head, and 
at the back of the neck, or an unusual disposition to 
sleep, may, however, be the indication of an ursBmic 
state. 

These instances of disease are of a most serious kind, 
and great care is required lest the already diseased 
kidney almost cease in its action, and the case terminate 
fatally. In sudden suppression of urine, vomiting is 
sometimes as marked a symptom as in intestinal ob- 
struction, as shewn many years ago by Dr. Barlow. 

Wheu vomiting is persistent in albuminuria, and 
especially when it is accompanied with purging, we re- 
gard it as a very unfavourable symptom. The whole 
mucous membrane of the alimentary canal becomes 
oedematous, and the serous discharge produces irritation, 
disturbs the ordinary functions, and exhausts the patient. 
With renal dyspepsia other cerebral symptoms are often 
conjoined, as occasional momentary loss of consciousness 
or epileptiform attacks; the senses are also affected, and 
amaurotic symptoms come on &om degenerative change 
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of the retina ; the hearing is perverted, and ringing or 
other noises are excited as subjective phenomena ; these 
perverted sensations are followed by general diminished 
power of the sensory organ affected. It is a wise pre- 
<»,ution in all cases where vomiting is a prominent 
symptom, carefully to examine the urine. 

These varieties of disease are excited by the Causes of 
acute or chronic renal affection ; we have seen numerous 
instances in connection with the intemperate use of 
ardent spirits, in which a single glass will at once pro- 
duce a return of the albuminuria ; with other patients 
gouty diathesis is associated, and a very severe form of 
syihpathetic disturbance of the stomach is observed 
when diabetes is co-existent with albuminuria. I have 
witnessed this complication in young children producing 
epileptiform convulsion and speedy deatli ; and on the 
<;ontrary in others, it had apparently lasted for many years. 

la the treatment of renal dyspepsia, if the bowels 
are confined, they should be actied upon freely; the 
skin should be excited to increased action by diapho- 
retics, as by the acetate of ammonia, by hot air, or 
Turkish bath, and a cupping-glass should be applied 
.to the loins. In chronic disease of the kidney a blister 
to the loins often proves of great service. 

Sedatives, as effervescing medicines, hydrocyanic acid, 
bismuth, have very little effect in quieting the stomach ; 
they may, however, be tried, and in some cases partial 
relief follows. It is of greater service to act upon the 
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kidney, and thus remove the cause of the gastric dis- 
turbance. Salines of potash and soda, the acetate of 
ammonia, and free doses of the compound jalap powder, 
eflfect greater benefit than remedies directly influencing 
the stomach itself* The compound jalap powder is often 
very efficacious at first, but afterwards it entirely fails. 
Elaterium should then be tried in doses of one-sixth to 
one-fourth of a grain, administered with the bitartrate 
of potash ; but when thus given, it often acts as power- 
fully upon the mucous membrane of the stomach as 
upon that of the intestine, and violent vomiting takes 
place. This eflfect is partially obviated by giving the 
drug, in the form of a pill, with the extract of henbane ; 
and very small doses of elaterium, as one-twentieth of 
a grain, repeated every two to four hours, are also, in 
some instances, found to distress the patient less, and 
to act very eflScienily. The resin of podophyllum, I 
have found in some cases of chronic albuminuria, prove 
more serviceable, than either jalap powder or the ela- 
terium, especially when the renal is associated with 
hepatic disease. The resin of jalap sometimes produces 
more certain result than the powder. 

Again, I have had several cases of this kind under 
my care, in which erysipelas of the lower extremities 
and abdomen has been followed by marked relief to the 
renal and gastric symptoms. It is scarcely necessary 
to mention that ardent spirits should be avoided, and, 
if possible, every form of alcoholic stimulant. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

Mechanical Dyspepsia. 

It is not sufficient for the completion of the digestive 
process that the mucous membrane alone should possess 
its ftmctional activity and integrity ; the muscular coat 
is essential, in order to execute the churning move- 
ments performed in the process, and then to propel the 
fluid mass onwards through the pyloric valve. Any- 
thing that interferes with these normal movements may 
become a cause of dyspepsia; and we may arrange 
these mechanical impediments into three groups : 

1. Displacements of the stomach. 

2. Pressure upon the stomach in its normal site. 

3. Changes in the muscular fibre itself, fibroid disease 
of the pylorus, causing contraction, and atrophic dis- 
tension. 

It is more especially to the simple displacements that 
we refer, in speaking of the functional maladies of the 
stomach. The common causes of these displacements 
are external pressure, from stays or belts, or the pressure 
from leaning over a table or desk, or against instru- 
ments used in mechanical occupations ; but a frequent 
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source of displacement is internal, and consists in ab- 
normal intestinal adhesions. The stomach is naturally 
placed almost horizontally, the pyloric being only a 
small distance below the cardiac extremity ; and from 
its greater curvature, the omentum extends to tiie 
transverse colon and spreads over the small intestine. 

When the lower ribs are firmly compressed, especially 
during active growth and development, the stomach 
assumes an almost vertical position ; the pylorus is then 
pressed downwards to the umbilicus, and the natural 
churning movements of the stomach, as well as the 
passage of the food along the lesser curvature,- and 
backwards towards the cardia by the greater curvature, 
are interfered with ; the semi-formed chyme gravitates 
unnaturally towards the pyloric valve, and portions pass 
into the duodenum before they have undergone complete 
solution. In this semi-dissolved state of the ingesta 
irritation of the intestine is set up, and pain produced. 
Borborygmi and flatulent eructations distress the patient, 
and a fertile som'ce of hysterical complaint arises. When 
direct pressure is made upon the scrobiculus cordis, the 
movements of the stomach are differently modified ; the 
firm pressure whilst digestion goes on, not only inter- 
feres with free movement, but excites irritation. 

Again, cases are far from unfrequent where the omen- 
tum, attached as we have just said to the greater cur- 
vature of the stomach, becomes adherent at the lower 
part of the abdomen, or is fixed by hernial attachment. 
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The free distension that accompanies normal diges- 
tion is prevented, for the stomach is tied down ; we find 
that pain in the side is produced of a fixed character, 
and this distress is increased by anything that distends 
the viscus, therefore especially by digestion; and the pain 
recurs after nearly every meal. Another form of dys- 
pepsia of a mechanical kind is that arising from pressure 
upon the stomach by dropsical and other efiusions. As 
the efiusion accumulates in the peritoneal cavity, an 
uniform pressure is exerted upon the stomach, and no 
inconvenience may be felt as long as the stomach is not 
distended; but directly it is required to perform its 
normal work, and necessary movements, with which are 
also generally associated some increase in the volume 
of the stomach, either firom food or gaseous evolu- 
tion, pain is produced, and is frequently followed 
by the rejection of the contents of the stomach. 
And although the primary disease — the cause of the 
dropsy, whether it be chronic disease of the liver, of the 
kidney, or of any structure — ^may itself produce dys- 
pepsia as one of its symptoms, still this mechanical 
pressure greatly aggravates the gastric disturbance. 
The patient becomes physically unable to take food; 
pain, eructation, and a sense of almost insuflferable dis- 
tension are produced. When the fluid or the pressure 
is lessened, the symptoms subside ; and we have very 
frequently noticed that the stomach has suddenly re- 
gained its power after paracentesis abdominis had been 
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performed. Abdominal tumours, whether carcinoma- 
tous, hydatid, or of any other kind, sometimes exert 
pressure upon the stomach, and thus mechanically 
interfere with its healthy action. 

3. As regards the changes in the coats of the stomach, 
they belong so exclusively to organic diseases that we 
shall not enter upon the consideration of them here ; 
but it may be mentioned, that in fibroid disease of the 
pylorus, the stomach sometimes attains enormous pro- 
portions, so that with the pyloric valve close to the 
pubes, the viscus fills nearly the whole of the abdomen ; 
and that withcmt such valvular obstruction, the muscular 
coat becomes sometimes atrophied, and the cavity 
enormously distended, so that it is unable to contract 
upon its contents. In this latter case, the principal 
symptom is the tympanitic distension of the abdomen, 
with feebleness of digestion. We shall have again to 
refer to distension of the stomach in speaking of fer- 
mentative changes. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Sympathetic Dyspepsia. 

The extensive connection of the stomach with other 
parts of the system, by means of its supply of nerve 
filaments, leads to frequent disturbance of its function 
from disorder in other parts ; and an intimate acquain- 
tance with these sympathetic maladies is of the utmost 
importance; for without this knowledge, not only is 
the true source of disturbance overlooked, but, as a 
necessary sequence, the treatment is ineflfective, because 
applied in a wrong direction. 

It is not our intention to describe the nerves that 
supply the stomach, but only to state that this supply is 
from two sources, 1st, from the large branches of the 
vaso-motor nerve of the semi-lunar ganglia of the 
abdomen, by which it is connected, not only with the 
adjoining viscera in the abdomen, but with nearly every 
part of the body ; this connection gives rise to disturb- 
ances of sight and hearing, and of the intellectual and 
sensory centres generally ; the 2nd source is from the 
pneumogastric nerve, which also supplies the lungs and 
the heart 
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Perhaps the most important form of sympathetic 
disturbance of the stomach is that connected with 
disease of the brain ; and the consideration of this is 
the more necessary, because in such cases the true 
nature of the malady is often overlooked. There are 
some peculiarities, however, which serve to distinguish 
this form of malady ; in one class the subjects are 
young, of an active mind, intelligent, and precocious. 
There may be some headache, and temporary disturb- 
ance of vision, grinding of the teeth, disturbed nights, 
and restless activity of mind during the day; they 
are generally precocious children, of bright and joyous 
disposition ; and, without any very apparent cause, vomit- 
ing is set up, and the illness is regarded as a " bilious 
attack." This may soon be followed by more marked 
symptoms of cerebral disturbance, by severe head- 
ache, convulsion, and gradually increasing coma, in fact, 
by all the symptoms of acute hydrocephalus ; or there 
may be a succession of such attacks, each slight in 
itself, but, as the mind is allowed to rest, and the 
irritation of the brain is diminished, the diseased state 
gradually subsides. This repeated disturbance of the 
brain favours the deposition of tubercular deposit in the 
membranes, and at length acute hydrocephalus is de- 
veloped to the inexpressible anguish of the relatives 
of the child. Sometimes the symptoms of cerebral 
affection are preceded by those of gastric remittent 
fever, and then it is difficult without careful inves- 

n2 
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ligation to decide, whether the disease is really 
wholly abdominal in its character, and whether the 
brain disease is not secondary rather than primary. 

In another class of cases, the patient is more advanced 
in life, it may be in early manhood, when severe pain 
in the head, and vomiting without any real gastric 
disturbance, usher in most serious and fatal disease. 

The same sympathetic connection is witnessed after 
concussion of the brain ; as the patient begins to rally 
from the first effects of the blow, vomiting is a frequent 
result ; and, if local inflammation of the membranes of 
the brain takes place, the irritability of the stomach is 
sometimes excessive, especially if the disease extend to 
the origin of the pneumogastric nerves. 

These cases are often set down as "bilious attacks," 
which is the most serious mistake that could be made, 
for the sole attention is then directed to the stomach 
and the liver ; the nature of the malady is overlooked, 
and the treatment misdirected. In the diagnosis of 
these cases, where irritation of the brain is the cause, 
the head is hot, the pupils generally smaU, the tongue 
clean, the abdomen contracted, and the bowels con- 
fined. 

Another cause of sympathetic disturbance of the 
stomach is disease of the spinal cord ; but although 
irritability of the stomach is sometimes to be traced to 
this source, more frequently the pain at the scrobiculus 
cordis, and flatulent distension of the stomach and 
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abdomen, arex really signs, the one of irritation at the 
peripheral extremity of the spinal nerves, the other of 
paralysis, which prevents the muscles forming the abdo- 
minal parietes, and the involuntary muscular fibre of the 
intestine from contracting in their normal manner. 

In disease of the lungs, especially of a tubercular 
kind, the implication of peripheral branches of the 
pneumogastric nerves in the morbid action sets up 
reflex disturbance of the stomach; we find delicate 
strumous subjects thus afiected with such extreme 
sensibility of the stomach, that food of almost every 
kind is at once rejected ; no cough may be present, but 
on examining carefully the apices of the lungs, some 
difierence in the resonance on percussion will be found, 
and the respiratory murmur will be heard more feeble 
than natural, or irregular, or the expiratory murmur 
coarse and prolonged, even if more advanced indica- 
tions of organic change do not exist. This state of 
sympathetic gastric disturbance sometimes subsides as 
the phthisical condition becomes fully developed, or it 
may continue to harass the patient throughout the 
whole course of the complaint. 

It may be argued by some, that the gastric altogether 
precedes the pulmonary mischief, and that in the 
weakness from the impaired power of digestion we 
have the cause of the low organised deposit in the 
cell structure of the lungs. If such were the case, the 
gastric disease would continue at least pari passu with 
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that in the lung, and be detected after death ; whereas, 
we never find tubercular deposit or stmmons ulceration 
in the stomach, and the utmost that can be noticed is 
the fatty degeneration or atrophy occasionally found in 
phthisical patients, although not exclusively in them. 
Too often have we found that most important time has 
been lost during early phthisis by this error of sup- 
posing that the disease is *^ all stomach." 

In this state of fmictional disturbance of the stomach, 
preceding or accompanying phthisis, there is unusual 
irritability of the mucous membrane. As Dr. Theo- 
philus Thompson has shewn, the state of the gums is 
peculiar, a red injected line of congested mucous mem- 
brane being observable along the margins of the 
teeth; nausea, loss of appetite, disrelish for fittty 
substances, pain at the scrobiculus cordis may also 
co-exist; severe vomiting may be followed by cough, 
and after a time by haemoptysis, and the general signs 
of tubercular disease of the lung. 

It is during this early stage of phthisical disease that 
remedial measures are of inestimable value. Far better 
is it at this period to seek to invigorate and strengthen 
the system by change of climate and generous diet, 
than to wait until disease has become firmly established ; 
for too often patients are removed from the comforts 
of home when the strength is entirely exhausted, and 
they are sent away to die among strangers, and in 
foreign lands. 
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We more frequently have sympathetic disturbance 
of the heart from functional disease of the stomach 
than the converse, namely, stomach irritability from 
heart affection, except that consequent on passive 
venous congestion. 

In the disease of the supra renal capsules, which 
received so much attention from Dr. Addison, and 
which is generally associated with discoloration of the 
skin, irritability of the stomach is one of the charac- 
teristic symptoms; and although in some of these 
instances, we have found superficial ulceration of the 
stomach, and a condition of the mucous membrane 
indicative of more than mere functional change, 
namely, arborescent vascularity ; still, we are led to 
regard the very intimate connection of the stomach by 
means of large nervous filaments with the semi-lunar 
ganglion, and the same ganglion with the supra renal 
capsules by still larger branches, as an important fact 
in explaining the irritability of the stomach in the 
observed cases of disease of the supra renal capsules. 

In the sympathetic disturbance of the stomach from 
disease of the kidney, we do not refer to instances of 
Bright's disease and albuminuria, in which the changed 
character of the gastric secretion leads to vomiting and 
other signs of stomach disturbance; but we would 
notice cases of calculus in the kidney, in which vomit- 
ing is a constant and characteristic symptom, though 
evidently not connected with simple disorder of the 
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stomach, for patients often state, that when the pain 
has subsided, they can digest a hearty meal, as we have 
before said, and we have had cases brought before us of 
this kind mistaken for ordinary abdominal colic. 

That diseases of the uterus and of the urino-genital 
organs set up vomiting, is a fact familiarly known. 
Many persons, during the whole period of utero-gestation, 
suffer severely by this sympathetic disturbance, and a 
greater number are affected during the earlier months. 

Any abnormal congestion and inflammation about the 
ovaries, may lead to similar gastric distress; and in 
men, disease of the bladder, prostate and testicles, 
induce almost corresponding symptoms. 

In the treatment of these forms of sympathetic dis- 
ease, correct diagnosis is of the utmost importance, for 
it is worse than useless to direct the whole attention 
to the stomach, when it is only secondarily involved. 
Our chief concern then must be with the cause of the 
complaint; thus, in disease of the brain, if we can 
diminish the cerebral mischief, the gastric will soon 
subside. Still, although the stomach is not primarily 
implicated, and its structure is not changed, it is in an 
unfit state to digest an ordinary meal, and great care 
should be used to lessen the quantity of the diet, and 
to tax the energy of the organ, only by bland and un- 
irritating diet. 

Medicine may also assist in quieting even this secon- 
dary irritation, and in enabling the stomach to tolerate 
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the presence of food. Effervescent medicines, carbonic 
acid, &c., appear to act directly upon the nerve filaments 
of the stomach, and to diminish sensibility. Hydrocyanic 
acid, with alkalies, acts also as a sedative, and lessens 
irritability, so also bismuth. 

In renal calculus, alkalies with rest are the most 
likely measures to afford relief, after having quieted 
the pain by chloroform, ether, or opium. Sometimes the 
inhalation of chloroform may be advantageously used, 
especially if the improved method be employed, namely, 
of mixing the chloroform with atmospheric vapour, in 
definite proportions, before the inhalation; the object 
to be sought for is, by so diluting the chloroform as to 
allow of its very gradual absorption, and in this way 
pain may be removed without narcotising the patient ; 
or a free dose of Battley's sedative solution of opium 
may be combined with tincture of henbane and chloric 
ether. Belladonna may also be tried. The hypodermic 
method of employing morphia is a valuable means of 
quickly subduing the intense pain. In utero -gestation, 
on the contrary, mineral acids, with chloric ether, are 
perhaps the most effectual means of relieving vomiting, 
although too often ineffective whilst the cause remiains. 

In these instances of gastric irritation from uterine 
activity, the bowels should be gently acted upon, and 
the effervescing citrate of magnesia constitutes both a 
grateful and effective remedy. Much may be done, 
however, by careful regulation of the diet, the dis- 
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torbance is sometimes quieted by the repeated admi- 
nistration of small quantities of food ; and in all eases 
large meals should be withheld, and all external pressure 
Upon the stomach itself taken away. 

In young persons, especially those affected with 
hysterical susceptibility, with dysmenorrhoea or leucor- 
rhoea, a state of extreme irritability of the stomach is 
sometimes induced. The contact of any substance with 
the mucous membrane is followed by its instant rejec- 
tion, and this may take place without previous nausea 
or pain ; and what is still more remarkable, there may 
be very little emaciation, although this condition have 
existed for many weeks or months. Sometimes pain at 
the scrobiculus cordis exists, but more frequently the 
pain is of a neuralgic kind, and is situated beneath the 
left breast ; the pulse is irritable, the tongue has gene- 
rally more or less injection of its papillae, and the 
bowels are confined. It is to this state that Sir Henry 
Marsh has applied the term of " regurgitative disease ; " 
because the food is rather regurgitated than vomited. 
These cases require careful watching and treatment; 
they nearly all after a time completely recover. These 
cases may, however, be associated with gastric ulcer, 
when the pain and more persistent symptoms of that 
state will be also present. 

The first question is as to the food, which must be of 
a bland and easily digestible kind, as soup, mutton- 
broth, soda water with milk, farinaceous food. If these 
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be rejected, then the quantity must be diminished, and 
only a very small portion given, as a few tearspoonfuls of 
milk, with soda water or with lime water every quarter 
or half hour, and if the pulse be failing a small quantity 
of brandy may be added. If the regurgitation still con- 
tinue, then it is well to allow the stomach to rest 
entirely, and to administer by enemata, nutrient fluids 
three or four times a day, as a cup-full of strong meat 
soup, thickened with flour, and with the addition of five 
to ten drops of laudanum, and a table-spoonful of brandy. 
We have known many obstinate cases entirely cured 
in this way. In one patient the injections were con-, 
tinned for a fortnight, and only a few tea-spoonfuls of 
cold water were given to relieve the thirst The bowels 
should be gently acted upon by aloetic pill, alone or with 
steel, with henbane, or with the extract of nux vomica. 

I have often found the nitrate of bismuth, with car- 
bonate of soda and chloric ether in mucilage mixture, 
very useful ; so also the black oxide of manganese in 
dose of gr. x. to xx., as recommended by Dr. Leared. 
The salts of cerium are praised by some, but I have 
found other remedies more efficacious. 

When the extreme irritability has lessened, there 
must be a gradual return to more strengthening diet, 
and the milder preparations of iron are very service- 
able, as the ammonio-citrate of iron with carbonate of 
ammonia, the phosphate and hypophosphite of iron 
with dilute phosphoric or hydrochloric acids ; sometimes 
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also the sulphate of iron, in half-grain doses, with sul- 
phate of quinine and extract of henbane is useful. 

Other remedies, with uncertain effect, are tried, as 
hydrocyanic acid, alkalies, magnesia or its carbonate 
creasote, chloroform and chloric ether, opium. Opium 
does not act so well in these cases, as in ulcer of the 
stomach. If the pain be severe, a small quantity of 
morphia may be used hypodermically. Belladonna is 
better than opium. Small blisters applied to the 
scrobiculus cordis, or to the spine sometimes alleviate 
the symptoms. 

Calomel has been used as a sedative to the mucous 
membrane of the stomach in some of these cases of 
extreme sympathetic irritability. This condition is, 
however, so frequently associated with an anaemic, 
chlorotic, or hysterical state, that the administration of 
mercurials, except as occasional aperients, is better 
avoided. Still we have witnessed instances, where one 
grain of calomel, given several times during the day, 
has been followed by cessation of the symptoms. 

There are several other conditions of dyspepsia 
which are atonic in their character, but appear at the 
same time to be sympathetic, and connected with the 
state of the cerebro-spinal system. In some men we 
observe a state closely resembling hysteria, as she\vn by 
flatulence, loss of appetite, sensibility of the surface of 
the abdomen, sensations almost amounting to globus 
hystericus, disturbed cerebral function, depression. 
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anaesthesia, incapacity for exertion, &c. In this condi- 
tion, which is often combined with distended colon, I 
have found marked benefit result from the use of aloes 
combined with steel; fresh air and vigorous exercise 
are important remedial agents, when they can be 
obtained. 

In other cases, the head is badly formed, and the 
forehead narrow, shewing that the brain is likely to be 
easily disturbed, or there is hereditary tendency to 
mental disease, mania, and melancholia. The body is 
well nourished, but the patient complains of pain at the 
scrobiculus cordis and in the back, or in various parts of 
the body ; the mind is depressed, and the appetite irre- 
gular. Although muscular, a man may be quite 
incapacitated for exertion; the tongue may be clean, 
the bowels regular, the evacuations normal or pale, the 
pulse tolerably full or depressed and irregular. It 
would seem that dyspepsia has arisen from ordinary 
causes, but the sympathetic nerve reacts upon the 
cerebro-spinal centres, and these being easily disturbed 
from their healthy balance, again react upon the 
sympathetic nerve, perpetuating and aggravating the 
original and slighter malady. 

In young children the susceptibility of the nervous 
system during first dentition is imiversally acknow- 
ledged, although frequently too much is attributed to 
this cause ; and every disturbance of the brain or of the 
digestive system is attributed to this circumstance; 
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but the same susceptibility, though less energetic, is 
manifested at a later period. We have often found 
young persons, between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-five, affected with vague nervous and dyspeptic 
symptoms during the passage of the wisdom teeth 
through the gums ; the mind is oppressed, so that there 
is an incapacity for directing fixed attention to any sub- 
ject, and slight disorder of the gastric function is asso- 
ciated, irregular appetite, occasional nausea, &c. ; and 
in some instances we have known severe epileptiform 
attacks come on. 

These states of sympathetic dyspepsia, with nervous 
irritation, require attention. The bowels should be 
freely acted upon, so as to unload the colon ; and the 
diet should be sustaining without being of a stimulant 
character. If there be any direct pressure upon the 
gum, free incision should be made ; but what is of still 
greater importance is the general treatment of the 
patient : the mind must have rest from close application ; 
exercise in the open air is desirable, especially horse 
exercise ; hot rooms and exciting pleasures should be 
avoided ; and when it can be attained, several months 
of travel and change of scene is greatly conducive to 
complete restoration of health. 

Less severe, but more distressing, is the dyspepsia in 
hypochondriasis. We might have spoken of it in con- 
nection with atonic dyspepsia, for there is great feeble- 
ness in the vaso-motor nerve, leading, it may be, to a 
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deficient secretion of gastric juice ; or we might have 
described a very similar state as being produced by 
gouty dyspepsia; or, lastly, as arising from an over- 
worked mind and body. In these instances the whole 
attention is occupied with the diet; the mind is de- 
pressed and its energies enfeebled; one change after 
another is tried, but pain and discomfort equally follow ; 
the stomach is sometimes exceedingly irritable, the 
bowels are over-anxiously watched, the sleep is unre- 
freshing, and life rendered miserable. To teU the 
patient nothing is the matter, would be to drive him to 
some one who would give an opinion more in unison 
with his feelings. 

By carefully regulating the diet and the bowels, by 
cold sponging, by taking frequent exercise, either walk- 
ing or on horseback, or a pedestrian tour when it is 
possible ; by keeping the mind free from anxiety, and 
by cheerful society and occupation, aU the symptoms 
may be greatly relieved. Such patients often take too 
spare a diet, leaving off one thing after another as un- 
suitable ; and considerable improvement follows a more 
generous diet, especially when the mind is encouraged 
and cheered by the prospect of restored health. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Fermentative Dyspepsia. 

The chemistry of digestion is a subject Ml of interest, 
and one that has received considerable elucidation 
from the researches of later years. The food begins to 
undergo change as soon as it is brought into contact 
with the secretion from the salivary glands, and passes 
through the process of mastication, although this is espe- 
cially the case with starchy and fiEtrinaceous substances, 
which are converted into sugar. The sahva is naturally 
alkaline in its reaction, and contains a substance to 
which the name of ptyalin has been applied; this 
chemical substance resembles diastace. It induces a 
rearrangement of the elements of the starch, so that 
saccharine principle is produced; the saliva also contains 
sulphocyanides and a large quantity of saline material. 
Thus, thorough mastication serves a double purpose, not 
only to break down the solid portions of food, so that 
they may more readily undergo solution by the gastric 
juice, but to incorporate the salivary fluid, so that 
it also may be brought into contact and exert its 
energy upon the starchy elements. This metamorphosis 
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is extremely rapid, and it continues throughout the 
whole of the masticatory movements, during deglutition, 
and till the food reaches the stomach ; and even then, it 
is not checked, although more important reactions take 
place by means of the gastric juice. In the duodenum 
and small intestine the same action persists as was 
commenced in the mouth, but w ith less energy. It is 
of great importance, therefore, that mastication should 
be thoroughly and efficiently executed, and the defect 
in this process is the first step towards the abnormal 
fermentative changes in the form of dyspepsia, which 
we have now before us. 

In the stomach a different set of glands, peculiar to 
itself, secretes an acid fluid, known familiarly as the 
gastric juice ; this secretion contains a nitrogenous 
substance, pepsin, and an acid, variously regarded by 
chemists as hydrochloric or as lactic acid, besides saline 
materials and water. The pepsin acts upon fibrinous 
substances, causing their solution, without itself entering 
into combination or becoming decomposed; the fluid 
that is formed, although fibrinous or albuminous, possesses 
different properties from a mere solution of a protein 
compound, for it is not coagulable by heat; the term 
peptone has been applied to it, and the whole solution 
has been designated chyme. 

The chemical solution of the nitrogenous portions of 
food by the pepsin is limited, but it is greatly increased 
by the presence of the acid of the gastric juice, and by 
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the heat of the stomach and chumiiig moYements of the 
mnseolar walls. The food rotates along the lesser, and 
then from right to left backwards by the greater ciuv 
vature ; as the chymous fluid is formed, it passes by 
the pyloric valve into the duodenum, when it is mixed 
with the bile, and with the pancreatic secretion before 
it reaches the small intestine, and is absorbed into the 
system by the capillary veins and the lacteal processes. 
This process of solution or digestion requires, according 
to the nature of the food, from two to four or five hours ; 
and many substances that are taken cannot be dissolved 
at all, but pass in their crude state into the intestine ; 
and although the solvent powers exerted by the gastric 
juice are especially upon the protein compounds, — the 
nitrogenous elements, — still the changes upon the starchy 
portions commenced in the mouth are not entirely 
checked ; the oleaginous elements are more thoroughly 
divided, and the saline and aqueous constituents are 
diffused completely through the semi-fluid aliment. In 
a normal state the solution should be completed after a 
certain time, and as one part after another passes into the 
duodenum or becomes absorbed, the stomach is left in 
a quiescent state. But, far different are the conditions 
found in dyspepsia of the kind we are considering; 
when, either from improper food, or from insufficient 
secretion of gastric juice, or because the fluid when 
formed is unable to pass from the stomach, fermenta- 
tive changes take place. 
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The gaseous exhalations into the stomach consist of 
nitrogen and carburetted hydrogens, or fermentation 
takes place accompanied with the evolution of carbonic 
acid, or butyric acid is formed, or lastly, putrefactive 
changes arise, and sulphuretted hydrogen is produced ; 
these several forms of fermentation arise from different 
causes, as we have before mentioned in speaking of 
distension of the stomach as a sign of gastric disease ; 
they produce diverse symptoms, and are amenable to 
various forms of treatment. • 

We have already enumerated several sources of 
gaseous distension of the stomach, and shall not again 
enter upon their full consideration. We have stated, 
1st, that gas may be swallowed ; or, 2ndly, produced by 
the decomposition of food in the stomach ; 3rdly, that 
it may be evolved from changes in the mucous secre- 
tions themselves; 4thly, transuded from the blood ;^ 
5thly, regurgitated from the duodenum, or from a 
fistulous communication with the colon, or from some 
adjoining abscess ; 6thly, gas of an offensive kind is 
produced by the decomposition of a growth in the 
stomach, as cancerous tumour. 

The first form of gaseous distension that we have to 
notice, is quite independent of food, or rather is fre- 
quently produced by the want of it. The gas consists 
of nitrogen mixed with carburetted hydrogens and some 
carbonic acid; it is often suddenly evolved, and is 
especially connected with an exhausted state of the 

o2 
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nervous system ; it is often peculiarly marked in hyste- 
rical patients, and in others it may be induced by 
mental excitement or depression, and abstinence from 
food is a very common cause of it. 

This form of dyspepsia is of an atonic character ; the 
want of power being due either to general loss of 
strength, or to deficient supply of nourishment. It is 
marked by a sense of sinking at the stomach, distension, 
and pain as that distension increases; the pain often 
commences in the back, and seems to pass round the 
body or through it to the scrobiculus cordis ; headache 
is often present, and sometimes faintness ; if the pain 
become severe, the pulse assumes a compressive cha- 
racter, the tongue is not necessarily changed; eructation 
takes place, and with that relief, the pain subsides ; or 
the gas passes downwards, aiid the pain then moves 
from the stomach, and entirely ceases as the gas is 
evacuated. This form of dyspepsia sometimes produces 
extreme prostration and collapse, and the severity is so 
great, that perforation of intestine is simulated. At 
the commencement of this state, if a small quantity 
of nourishment can be taken, the symptoms may be 
checked ; stimulants may be given, as wine and brandy 
with nourishment; but if the distension have become 
severe, then antispasmodics are necessary, chloric ether, 
ether, camphor, ammonia, and when pain has super- 
vened, opium should be given. We have known severe 
collapse quickly relieved by opiates freely administered ; 
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but, it is always very important, so to strengthen the 
system and regulate the diet, as to guard against these 
attacks. 

A second form of gaseous distension arises from fer- 
mentation of the food itself, whether from its improper 
character, from defective gastric secretion, or from 
obstruction; a short time after a meal has been taken 
distension and pain arise, and three or four hours later, 
or it may be at the close of the day, several hours 
after food, a large quantity of fermenting substance is 
ejected, sour and acid in its reaction, and with a frothy 
surface. It might be compared to the fermentation 
produced by yeast in alcoholic or vinous fermentation, 
and carbonic acid is also evolved. It is not unfrequent, 
especially when associated with gastric ulcer, or with 
pyloric disease, to have the sarcina ventriculi of Goodsir 
present. These minute confervoid growths,- in their 
bale-like quadrangles, appear to indicate some pecu- 
liarity in the fermentative process, and although often 
associated with organic disease, are not pathognomonic 
of it. 

In this form of fermentative dyspepsia, pain at the 
stomach and in the back, flatulent distension, colic, 
eructation, furred tongue, , are the common symptoms ; 
the paiQ is often very severe, and the distress con- 
siderable. 

It would, however, be an erroneous supposition to 
think that the fermentation to which we have referred 
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is the primaTY disease, for it is onl j a symptom ; and 
it is the consequence of prerious abnormal action. The 
gastric juice checks fermentation, but if it be insufficient 
for this purpose, or if the dissolved aliment be unable 
to escape, either from constriction or spasmodic con- 
traction at the pylorus, secondary changes rapidly 
follow. 

Some forms of diet are more prone than others to 
produce this effect Saccharine and stait;hy substances, 
cruciferous vegetables, and hard and indigestible pro- 
ducts generally favour similar action. 

To relieve this distressing symptom of gaseous dis- 
tension from chemical change, our first object is to 
remove the cause, and then so to regulate the diet, as 
to give those articles least likely to induce this reaction ; 
but if necessary directly to check distension, then we 
find the value of those reagents, which in the laboratory 
of the chemist stop alcoholic fermentation ; the sulphites 
and hyposulphites powerfully absorb oxygen, and may 
be given with great advantage ; and a still more ener- 
getic substance is creosote, and in many instances we 
have witnessed its efficacy. The cases, however, must 
be carefully selected, for in irritable conditions of the 
mucous membrane creasote cannot be borne, and 
bismuth with alkalies will be found to be more effi- 
cacious. 

Charcoal may also be used, aud it is certainly very 
valuable, in some instances, in directly absorbing 
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gaseous substances in the intestmal canal. Carefully 
prepared wood charcoal, finely triturated, may be given 
with simple mucilage mixture ; and some patients prefer 
this to the charcoal biscuits. Dr. Leared strongly advo- 
cates the use of charcoal in capsules. We have many 
years ago seen it extremely serviceable as an enema 
in relieving secondary fermentative changes in the 
colon; and given by the mouth, we have found it of 
greater value in intestinal than in gastric distension, for 
the latter we could obviate by more agreeable treatment. 

Another form of fermentative dyspepsia results in 
the production of butyric acid. This organic acid is 
closely allied to lactic acid, and it is that which gives 
the peculiar sourness to the vomited matters in dys- 
pepsia. Fatty matters, milk, cheese, especially when 
these are partaken of in disordered conditions of the 
digestive apparatus, lead to this chemical change, and 
butyric acid is formed. 

The symptoms are severe heartburn, regurgitation of 
food into the throat, pain at the scrobiculus cordis and 
in the back, foul tongue, disordered state of the 
liver, the urine often high coloured, and the bowels 
irregular. This state may arise in occasional attacks 
from indiscretion in diet, or it may become persistent 
and most trying to the patient ; almost everything that 
is taken becoming, as the sufferer says, " sour" on the 
stomach. 

The most powerful means of relieving this condition 
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are thoroughly to unload the portal system, to exclude 
as much as possible substances capable of butyric acid 
fermentation, and to strengthen the mucous membrane 
of the stomach by vegetable tonics. 

During the severity of an acute attack, salines of 
potash, soda and niaguesia most effectually relieve the 
pain and heartburn. 

The last condition of fermentative change to which 
we have to allude is that in which sulphuretted hydrogen 
is formed ; a putrefactive action, in which the patient 
complains of the offensive character of the eructation 
or of the unpleasant odour of the breath, or of the taste 
in the mouth. It would seem that some varieties of 
food containing sulphur, more readily than others, thus 
become decomposed. With some the sulphur present 
in egg is at once the cause of this offensive gaseous 
formation. 

The sources of fallacy upon which we have previously 
dwelt must be borne in mind, that the gaseous taint 
may exist in the mouth, in the tonsil, the nares, and 
the throat, or be produced in the respiratory passages. 
And again, regurgitation may take place from the 
duodenum, or from a fistulous communication with 
the colon, but here we have a foecal odour conjoined. 
Sloughing in the stomach itself, as of a cancerous or 
other tumour, decomposing blood, and the communica- 
tion with an adjoining abscess, are other sources of fetid 
gaseous formations in the stomach. 
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When it is truly gastric in its efcaracter and arising 
from dyspepsia, beside the more prominent and distress- 
ing symptom of the taste of rotten eggs, the secretions 
are vitiated, and we find other symptoms are conjoined : 
sallowness of the complexion, headache, sense of weak- 
ness, a furred tongue, and an irregular condition of the 
bowels, the evadhations are dark and offensive, and 
often loose in character ; a sense of malaise or of gene- 
ral inability for exertion is also present. We do not 
find the same amount of pain as in the last-mentioned 
form of dyspepsia, but an atonic state exists, the bolus 
of food is not properly dissolved, it soon putrefies, or 
if dissolved, before it passes from the stomach decora- 
position commences. The gastric juice itself checks 
putrefaction, so also does the admixture of bile; but 
in these cases the action of the first is insuflBcient. It 
is probable that to some extent symptoms resembling 
those produced by the inhalation of sulphuretted 
hydrogen accompany this form of dyspepsia, and that 
the blood becomes contaminated by the absorption of 
this gas from the stomach ; we refer especially to the 
sense of exhaustion that is induced, and the irregular 
action of the bowels. 

The diet must be carefully regulated ; and when no 
obstruction exists, it is well to administer warm saline 
aperients, as the sulphate of soda or tartrate of potash, 
with the aromatic spirit of ammonia and the bitter 
vegetable infusions of orange peel, calumba, cascarilla or 
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gentian. The old formula of Guy's rhubarb, soda and 
ealumba may be advantageously tried; but ereasote, 
whilst it checks the decomposition, is not so effective in 
these, as in the cases previously described. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

Duodenal Dyspepsia. 

The duodenum, as th^ commencement of the small 
intestine, may be divided into three parts : its Ist and 
horizontal portion, its 2nd and vertical, and its 3rd 
again horizontxil, as it joins the jejunum. The 1st part 
is intimately connected with the stomach, in its physio- 
logical as well as in its pathological relations ; the 2nd 
with the liver and the pancreas ; and the 3rd with the 
intestines. 

The pyloric valve separates the stomach from the 
duodenum; this valve receives nervous supply from 
the pneumogastric, and. so also does the first part of the 
duodenum, and consequently diseases afiecting the 
mucous membrane of this part of the intestine, imme- 
diately beyond the valve, closely simulate the same 
disease of the stomach ; thus, we find congestive con- 
ditions, altered enervation, superficial and chronic 
ulceration, sudden perforation, and cancerous diseases, 
which are with difiBculty diagnosed from disease on the 
gastric side of the valve. But it will be generally 
found that the position of the pain and tenderness, and 
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the duration of time after the food has been taken 
before the attack comes on, will enable us to form a 
correct opinion as to the nature of the disease. Three 
or four hours after food, that is, at the close of the 
digestive process, the pain commences. But there 
are instances, in which the rapid passage of fluids 
from the stomach induces pain in the region of the 
duodenum almost at once. 

The pancreatic duct opens into the duodenum close 
to, and frequently in common with, the bile duct ; and, 
as the bile is known to regurgitate into the stomach, it 
is probable that the pancreatic secretion may in a 
similar manner pass backwards and be vomited. In 
irritable conditions of the stomach large quantities of 
mucus are often brought up in conjunction with bile ; 
and it may be that the pancreatic fluid alone is rejected 
through the stomach. The symptom to which the term 
pyrosis has been applied has been variously explained : 
it consists in the regurgitation of a watery fluid, some- 
times saline in its taste, sometimes tasteless; it is 
accompanied with some pain at the scrobiculus cordis, 
and with burning pain at the back of the mouth, or in 
the gullet, usually designated heartburn. The fluid is 
ejected at irregular intervals ; the mouth may be filled 
with this fluid almost without warning, or it may be 
expelled soon after a meal, or even in the middle of the 
night. Other symptoms of gastric disorder may be 
present, but it is often unaccompanied by any of these 
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symptoms. Some have regarded the oesophagus as the 
soui'ce of this pyretic fluid ; it is generally referred to 
the stomach, and the question naturally arises, can the 
pancreas be the origin of it ? However it may be pro- 
duced, pyrosis or water brash is a distressing symptom 
to the patient, and is often associated with a state of 
general dyspepsia. We have previously referred to it 
as a symptom of gastric disease. 

There are two forms of duodenal dyspepsia that 
require especial consideration; the one arising from 
excessive irritability of the mucous membrane, the 
second from inflammatory congestion. 

Great credit is justly due to M. Corvisart for the 
investigation he has carried out in reference to the 
function of the pancreas, and' its connection with 
duodenal dyspepsia; and doubtless this large gland, 
situated at the commencement of the small intestine, 
has important relation to the functional activity of the 
ileum and jejunum. Without entering upon the con- 
sideration as to the agency of the secretion in promot- 
ing the solution of nitrogenous products, there can be 
no doubt that its function is as important and pro- 
bably analogous to that of the salivary glands; and 
that with the function of the pancreas the minute 
duodenal glands, Brunner's glands, are closely con- 
nected. 

The first condition to which we have referred, ab- 
normal irritability, is probably of a functional rather 
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than of an organic kind; bat, in some instances, the 
symptoms are so severe, that we hare feared snperficial 
ulceration* Such patients are generally in a weak and 
enfeebled state, the mind is restless, and the counte- 
nance anxious. There is tenderness to the right of tlie 
scrobicnlns cordis^ and the statement generally made is, 
that all goes on very well for about two to three hours 
after a meal ; then, that soreness is felt, and a trying 
sense of pain with faintness is induced, the pain is some- 
times described as a feeling of "tightness," "grasping;" 
at other times as if there was " a raw surface," which was 
disturbed when the food was made to pass over it Other 
portions of the mucous membrane may be irritable, and 
vomiting is not very unfrequent The tongue is irre- 
gularly congested or patchy, the bowels may be in a 
normal or irritable condition, the pulse is compressible, 
but the most distressing symptom is the general feeling 
of malaise and exhaustion. It may be, that these 
symptoms are due to an unusual sensibility of the 
pyloric valve; and we believe that this state does 
sometimes exist It is, however, difficult precisely to 
localize these symptoms, for both stomach and duo- 
denum are supplied with branches from the pneumo- 
gastric nerve, and the first part of the duodenum is 
closely allied in fimction with the stomach. 

That this state may precede one of organic change, 
and be followed by ulceration of a serious kind, is 
doubtless the case ; but with care, we have known the 
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symptoms entirely subside. After years of jfreedom, 
they may return, but again yield to judicious treatment. 

The condition we have just described is one in which 
the strictest attention to hygienic rules and to a re- 
stricted dietary is essential to restoration. 

The diet should be of a bland unirritating character. 
Sufficient time should elapse between the meals, and 
stimulants should be avoided if possible, especially 
ardent spirit and malt liquors. Physical rest, in a 
recumbent position, is also important ; for exertion of 
a violent kind, even horse exercise, tends greatly to 
increase the pain and susceptibility. 

If these means can be used thoroughly and continu- 
ously, medicine may be almost or entirely disregarded ; 
if the bowels be confined, mild saline aperients should 
he used, as Karlsbad salts, Kochelle salts, or the car- 
bonate of magnesia with hydrocyanic acid. 

The nitrate of bismuth with carbonate of soda, in ten 
or fifteen grain doses, and if the pain be severe, with 
small doses of morphia, are extremely useful in some 
instances; or minute doses of opium may be given; 
but the great disadvantage of opium is soon felt, that it 
confines the bowels, and interferes with free secretion. 

Acute inflammation of the duodenum is sometimes 
found after the administration of poisons; and after 
severe.bums, the mucous membrane of this part of the ali- 
mentary tract becomes in some cases greatly congested ; 
and, as first remarked by Mr. Curling, ulceration may" 
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supervene. He describes diarrhcBa, and the discharge 
of blood, as having arisen from this condition of the 
duodennm, and sometimes severe haematemesis and 
prostration. In some instances of severe bums, death 
has taken place as the consequence of perforation of 
the duodenum causing peritonitis. And after such 
severe injury to the skin, which, as we have before 
remarked, always evinces the closest sympathy with the 
mucous membranes of the stomach and intestines, it is 
not surprising to find, in connection with the general 
disturbance of the circulation, that congestion of this 
part occurs. In some instances, the free use of stimu- 
lants may have conduced to this inflammatory disease 
of the duodenum. » 

Grey discoloration of the mucous membrane of the 
duodenum is produced by long-continued congestion. 
It is of a uniform or punctate character, and it arises 
from the deposition of pigmental grains in the substance 
of the mucous membrane, or in the coats of the 
capillaries. 

This chronic hypersemia is observed in connection 
with pulmonary and hepatic congestion, in fact in any 
disease which leads to distension of the vena portse; 
and we also find a less general condition of vasculftr 
repletion of the first part of the duodenum in disease of 
the pylorus, whether it be simple fibroid degeneration 
and hypertrophy, or true cancerous disease. The 
mucous membrane becomes thickened, its vessels con- 
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gested, and its glands enlarged ; sometimes, indeed, so 
much so, that the glands might easily be mistaken for 
minute cancerous tubercles; the continued irritation 
having led to hypertrophy of the glands of the mucous 
membrane, as wo find in other similar structures. 

This state of chronic engorgement is best relieved by 
diminishing portal and hepatic congestion, and by 
stimulating the abdominal excretory organs to increased 
action, as we have described in speaking of congestive 
dysi^epsia. 

There is, however, a state of acute hyperemia of an 
interesting kind described by Sir H, Marsh and by Dr. 
Stokes. It is induced by exposure to cold, by great 
mental anxiety, and sometimes by irregularity in diet 
and by stimulants. There is sallowness of the com- 
plexion, often followed by jaundice, with febrile excite- 
ment and headache. Vomiting is a very troublesome 
and distressing symptom, and induces a sense of great 
exhaustion, with faintness and pallor of the countenance. 
After intemperance there is the same violent bilious 
vomiting, but with a furred state of the tongue ; loss of 
appetite and loathing of food, dian'hoea, tenderness of 
the right hypochondriac region, being followed by 
jaundice. 

The inflammatory hyperemia probably commences 
in the duodenum, and extends into the biliary ducts, 
and along the course of Glisson's capsule; the ducts 
become obstructed by the changed secretion, and 

p 
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jaundice is the consequence. These instances occur 
independently of the excitement from stimulants, and 
sometimes are very alarming in their character. The 
febrile condition is accompanied with cerebral oppres- 
sion, with a semi-comatose state, or with violent 
delirium. This brain complication may perhaps be due 
to the glandular structure of the liver becoming 
involved, and the depuration of the blood being conse- 
quently interfered with. 

The pain in these cases is much less than in gall- 
stone; and they differ from ordinary inflammatory 
jaundice in the mode of commencement, the symptoms 
being at first those of intestinal or gastric irritation. 

The prognosis is generally a favourable one, unless the 
cerebral symptoms become inordinately severe. In some 
instances general hepatic disease has been induced. 

The treatment must be directed to quiet the irritation 
of the stomach, and to relieve the hyperaemia of the 
affected parts. As to tlie former, scarcely anything 
must be administered by the mouth. Soda water and 
milk, arrow-root, broth, and similar forms of diet, are 
alone admissible. Alkalies, as lime water, effervescing 
citrate of magnesia, carbonate of soda with hydrocyanic 
acid, also serve in some degree to soothe the stomach. 
A free mercurial purgative is very desirable in these 
cases, as five grains of calomel or grey powder, followed 
by a saline aperient; and hot fomentations may be 
applied externally. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Degeneration of the Stomach. 

The stomach is not independent of the general law, 
that when one part of the body is affected with disease, 
other parts also become implicated either in a primary or 
secondary manner. Purely local disease is of very rare 
occurrence, and this is still more manifest when we 
regard degenerative changes ; thus, degeneration of the 
stomach is not unfrequently observed, but, it is only 
a part of other more general morbid conditions. 
We find the stomach affected with — 

1. Atrophic degeneration or wasting. 

2. With fatty degeneration. 

3. With lardaceous disease. 

4. With fibroid disease, implicating especially the 
pylorus. 

1. Atrophy, — ^The mucous membrane and the other 
coats of the stoonach are sometimes found in chronic 
disease to be exceedingly thin and pale^ as if, with the 
gradual decline of the general nutritive power, the organ 
of primary assimilative function had also propoiiionately 
wasted ; the glandular follicles are less distended with 

p2 
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cells, the muscular coat is indistinct, and the coats are 
semi-transparent 

2. Fatty wasting, — Sometimes the cells of the follicles, 
instead of presenting a simple nucleus, contain a great 
number of highly refracting particles, and almost re- 
semble an inflammatory granule cell, while the appear- 
ance of the stomach itself indicates an otherwise healthy 
condition. At other times, the stomach is found to be 
pale, and studded with white points, somewhat resem- 
bling solitary glands, but not at all elevated above the 
surface. A section of the membrane at this part shows 
that around the crypts are collected highly refracting 
granules and fatty particles, giving to the vertical section 
the appearance of a dark border. This form of degene- 
ration has been observed in phthisis, in struma, in 
exhausting suppuration, and is often associated with 
a tatty condition of the liver. A more advanced 
condition qf atrophy shews the follicles to be entirely 
destitute of secreting cells, only containing granules 
of fat. 

3. — Lardaceous disease, — In ordinary cases this* form 
of albuminous degeneration is found to affect the liver, 
the spleen, the kidneys, &c., but the mucous membrane 
of the stomach is also similarly affected. With the 
iodine test, the mucous membrane becomes deeply 
coloured, and under the mieroscope, the section shews 
that the minute capillaries have undergone remarkable 
change^ their walls are greatly thickened, they appear 
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of a homogeneous consistency, and the free circulation 
of the blood is greatly impeded. 

Beyond loss of appetite, exhaustion, prostration, and 
the inability to take food, or if taken by constraint to 
digest it, we are not acquainted with any symptom 
which indicates these states of degenerative change. 
They are part of a general state of exhaustion, and are 
indications, thait pari passu with disease in other struc- 
tures, the stomach takes part. ' 

4. Mbraid degeneration. — After chronic inflammation 
of the mucous membrane, the structure appears thick- 
ened, dense, and the mere rudiments of gastric follicles 
remain. This appearance arises from fibroid degenera- 
tion which gradually extends so as to induce follicular 
atrophy ; and it is from the contraction of this fibroid 
deposit, that true " mammiUation " of the surface of the 
membrane is produced. We would call this true mam- 
miUation in contradistinction to that which is observed 
in a healthy stomach, from the contraction of the mus- 
cular layer. 

Beside this general condition of fibroid degeneration, 
there is one perhaps of greater impoiiiance, although of 
a local character, we refer to fibroid disease of the pylorus. 
This state has by some pathologists been considered as . 
a form of cancerous disease ; if, however, the diseased 
structure be carefully examined, no evidence of cancer 
will be found in it, or in the adjoining parts. The 
disease apparently commences in the submucous cellular 
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tissue, which undergoes fibrous thickening, while the 
mucous coat is in many eases unacted upon« This . 
deposit leads to obstruction of the valve ; the muscular 
coat then becomes hypertrophied, and the amount of 
that hypertrophy is an indication of the degree of 
obstruction. 

The growth beneath the mucous membrane is whitish 
in colour ; it is firm, sometimes almost cartilaginous in 
hardness, but without any " juice *' as cancer ; it consists 
of elongated or wavy fibres, resembling a fibroid tumour, 
and with acetic acid it presents numerous elongated 
nuclei ; bands of similar tissue pass between portions of 
involuntary muscular fibre, and externally the omentum 
may be contracted, and adhesions may have been 
formed with adjoining structures. The mucous mem- 
brane of the stomach may present a grey and thickened 
appearance, and simple chronic ulcer or the cicatrix of one, 
are occasionally present At the pylorus the mucous 
membrane may be quite healthy, having distinct or even 
hypertrophied gastric follicles; but the irritation may 
have excited secondary disease and ulceration. The 
glands near the pancreas are not usually affected. 

The symptoms closely resemble those of cancerous 
obstruction, and they consist in chronic dyspepsia, 
followed by emaciation ; vomiting occurs several hours 
after food, preceded by pain ; distension of the stomach, 
eructation, fermentation, and the development of sarcina. 
ventriculi are also symptomatic ; the bowels are gene- 
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rally constipated; exhaustion gradually comes on, till 
at last the patient sinks from inanition. The abdominal 
walls are wasted and collapsed, and a tumour is often 
felt at the epigastric region, consisting of the thickened 
tissues at the pylorus. If, however, the stomach be 
free from adhesions, the thickened pylorus is often 
pushed downwards so as to be felt near the umbilicus, 
or even near to the pubes. Pain is not generally a 
marked symptom of this form of pyloric disease; but 
tenderness on pressure is sometimes experienced, arising 
probably from peritoneal adhesions. 

We are not acquainted with the predisposing nor 
with the exciting caitses of this fibroid disease ; but it is 
probable, that long-continued irritation, as indicated by 
dyspepsia, generally precedes it. The intemperate do 
not appear to be more liable, and one sex is as prone to 
it as the other ; although it is more common in advanced 
age, still it does occur in early and middle life. 

The diagnosis is sometimes obscure, and the presence 
of other more acute disease may entirely mask the com- 
plaint; the duration of life is greater in this fibroid 
degeneration of the pylorus than in the ordinary forms 
of cancer, especially the medullary and epithelial varie- 
ties, nor do we find in the former disease the peculiar 
cachexia of malignant diathesis. 

As to treatment, although we cannot remove the 
obstruction, we can afford great relief to the symptoms 
and greatly prolong life. The change from solid and 
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irritatiDg food to that of a fluid and bland kind is often 
followed by marked relie£ In this way spasmodic con- 
traction at the pyloms is lessened, and the fluid slowly 
passes onwards. K, however, the stomach be very 
irritable, the best way of affording relief is to allow it 
to rest entirely, and to sustain life by nutrient enemata 
for several days. Towards the close of the disease, we 
are driven to this means to prolong life. 

The secondary fermentation in the stomach may be 
greatly diminished by other remedies, by creasote, the 
sulphite and hyposulphite of soda, by charcoal ; whilst the 
irritability is lessened by alkalies, by bismuth, by hydro- 
cyanic acid, by opium, or morphia, &c. 

It is remarkable that with these several forms of de- 
generative change we do not find the stomach subject to 
strumous disease of a tubercular or ulcerative kind ; 
and although tubercles are often found upon the serous 
membrane, the mucous membrane is always free. The 
term ** gastric phthisis " is, we think, very apt to be 
misunderstood on that account, and likely to prove very 
injurious in drawing attention away from the true source 
of disease, namely, the lungs. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

Ulceration of the Stomach. 

Dyspepsia is par excellence the symptom of ulceration 
of the stomach, for the process of digestion i& then 
especially' difficult and painful. 

The destruction of the surface of the mucous mem- 
brane and of the coats of the stomach by ulcerative 
process occurs in several forms and conditions ; and we 
have already referred to some of these in describing the 
varieties of dyspepsia, with some of which they may be 
^sociated. 

1. Ulceration may be the sequence of acute inflam- 
mation, and may be connected with abscess, or with 
sloughing of the surface ; these are, however, instances 
of an unusual kind, and are caused by local mischief, or 
by poisons or instating substances. 

2. Although diphtheritic inflammation does occur in 
the stomach, it is of rare occurrence. Dr. Fenwick 
believes that it is frequent with scarlet fever. We 
have never witnessed diphtheritic ulceration. 

3. Ulceration of a superficial kind, or of the character 
of aphthous ulceration, is not uncommon; it is the 
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result of sub-acute mflammatory change, and is present 
in inflammatory dyspepsia, and in that connected with 
hepatic engorgement. After the irritability of stomach 
present in Addisou's disease of the supra-renal capsoles, 
this form of ulceration has also been observed. It is 
not necessary again to describe the symptoms connected 
with these states, having already done so in a former 
chapter. In this form of ulcer the mucous membrane 
only is destroyed in small irregular patches, generally 
about the lesser curvature or towards the pyloric ex- 
tremity. Other f>ortion8 of the mucous membrane show 
arborescent injection consequent upon a hyperaemic 
state of the part 

4. Ulceration sometimes occurs as numerous minute 
points, and it has been designated follicular ulceration ; 
the parts destroyed are very small, about one-sixteenth 
of an inch in diameter, and are thickly spread over the 
surface of the membrane. This condition has been 
observed in connection with the gastro-enterite of 
children ; and after the symptoms have subsided it is 
probable that the surface of the stomach entirely re- 
gains its normal appearance. 

5. Another ulcerative state has been designated 
hcemorrhagic erosion, and is especially observed in 
chronic catarrh of the stomach, and is caused by the 
long-continued congestion of obstructive disease, whether 
in the heart, lungs or liver. The intensely congested 
capillaries having given way, blood is effused in small 
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points or in larger patches ; if the former, mere specks 
of ecchymosis are the result ; if the latter, the surface of 
the membrane gives way, and a small ulcer is produced, 
having an irregular margin, and it is generally covered 
by a clot of blood almost resembling a slough. 

6. Beside these conditions, which it is not necessary 
to describe again more fully, we have that state which 
is especially meant when we speak of ulcer of the 
stomach. It has been variously designated as simple 
ulcer, chronic ulcer, perforating ulcer ; and in its con- 
sideration the description of the symptoms is facilitated 
by dividing into two classes : — 

1. Ulceration perforating without adhesion, and 

2. Ulceration perforating when adhesions have taken 
place. 

When the coats of the stomach are destroyed by 
ulceration, and no adhesion has taken place, acute 
peritonitis is suddenly induced from the extravasation 
of the gaseous or fluid contents of the stomach into the 
peritoneal serous membrane; intense inflammation is 
thus set up, and the life of the patient is at once placed 
in imminent jeopardy — in fact these are terrible in- 
stances of disease, and from apparently good health, 
without any warning, a few hours of intense suflering is 
followed by a fatal issue. The ulceration which leads 
to this untoward result may be small in size, from a 
quarter to half an inch in diameter, and it has on its 
internal aspect a peculiar appearance : the mucous 
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membrane is ulcerated to a greater extent than the 
muscular, and the muscular than the peritoneal, so that 
it has a bevelled aspect towards the mucous membrane, 
and the opening through the peritoneum is small and 
round like the hole of a punch. 

This form of disease is most frequent in young women 
between the ages of fifteen and thirty, and appears to 
be connected with an enfeebled state of general nutritive 
power. 

The second form is that in which adhesions take 
place. Here the action is of a slower kind, the mucous 
membrane and the muscular coat are destroyed in a 
similar manner; but wlien the peritoneal surface is 
approached, the irritation suffices to set up change in 
the adjoioing serous membrane ; fibrin is effused, this 
becomes organised, and firm adhesions surround the 
opening, and thereby extravasation is prevented. The 
edges of the ulcer are rounded and elevated ; and in 
consequence of long-continued irritation eflusion takes 
place at the edges; this product becomes firm, it is 
fibrous in its character, and as it increases it encloses 
fibrillae of the pueumogastric nerve, thereby producing 
severe pain. The ulceration slowly increases in size, so 
that the ulcer may vary from the size of a fourpenny- 
piece to that of a crown-piece. Dr. Law mentions one 
six inches in length. The peritoneal surface, the lower- 
most in the stomach, also becomes increasingly destroyed, 
and the floor of the ulcer is then formed by the tissues, 
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the adjoining viscera, to which adhesions have taken 
place. It may be that the floor consists of one structure, 
more* frequently, however, of several parts, covered by 
a thin stratum of fibrin. If the disease be at th6 
posterior aspect, the pancreas forms the greater portion 
of the base ; if towards the anterior, then the abdominal 
parietes and the liver bound it. Sometimes it is the 
right, sometimes the left lobe of the liver, or the dia- 
phragm, or several of these parts combined. With all 
tliis protective adhesion, perforation sometimes hap- 
pens in a secondary manner. The adhesions are only 
partial, and after some unusual distension, rupture takes 
place into the peritoneal cavity, and inflammation 
which is fatal in a few hours, is the result This opening 
is sometimes just on the edge of an ulcer with dense 
edges, or it may be in the centre of one with but feeble 
adhesions. It is not always that the perforation ex- 
tends into the serous membrane, for it may be into the 
cellular tissue, and an abscess is then formed. An 
abscess of this kind may reach towards the spine, 
or extend upwards to the diaphragm ; it may perforate 
that nxuscle, and communicate with the pleura, setting 
up intense inflammation there. We have known the 
earlier symptoms so insidious, that the pleurisy was 
almost the first indication of any abnormal change. 
In such instances, empyema ensues in a very short 
space of time. In an instance I have recorded elsewhere, 
a sinuous opening extended through the diaphragm 
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into a sloughing vomica in the lung. A secondary 
cavity filled with air from the opening in the stomach 
sometimes exists helow the diaphragm, and simulates 
pneumothorax. 

The ulcer sometimes extends into the sac of the 
lesser omentum, and forms an abscess bounded by 
the spleen, diaphragm, pancreas and liver ; or it com- 
municates with the colon or even with the parietes. A 
communication sometimes exists with the colon, but 
this appears generally to extend from the intestine to 
the stomach, and the opening is at the greater curvature. 
In one instance of this kind two other openings existed 
at the greater curvature into the sac of the lesser 
omentum, and a large foecal abscess, which extended 
into the lung, had formed. Dr. H. Davies records a 
case of simple chronic ulcer extending into the colon. 
There had been dyspepsia and foecal vomiting when- 
ever the bowels were confined. The patient gradually 
sank. 

The base of the ulcer, or the cicatrix as it might be 
termed, when a healing process has taken place, is 
smooth, of a whitish colour, and consists of fibro-elastic 
tissue, or it has a minutely granular appearance. The 
edges become exceedingly firm, and are composed 
of dense fibro-elastic tissue. Minute fibrillae of the 
pneumogastric become involved in this tissue, and thus 
cause severe pain; sometimes the nerves pass along 
the floor of the ulcer, and when sloughing follows, pain 
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suddenly ceases from the destruction of these sensitive 
and exposed nerves. 

Glandular mucous membrane is not re-formed in these 
cicatrices, and when the liver or pancreas form part of 
the boundary of the ulcer, their tissue is hardened. The 
adjoining liver structure assumes a white and dense 
appearance. 

Both forms of ulcer thus described, may be accom- 
panied with haemorrhage, from the ulceration having 
extended into the vessels. Bleeding is, however, 
especially present in the latter, or if in the former it 
immediately precedes the fatal perforation. Thus a 
small ulcer — it may be, not larger than a sixteenth 
of an inch in diameter — may extend into a vessel, 
causing profuse haemorrhage, so that even the first 
sudden haemorrhage is fatal ; and such an ulcer, if it 
had rapidly increased, would have perforated into the 
peritoneum without adhesion. More frequently severe 
haemorrhage takes place from the slower form of ulcer ; 
the vessel has gradually become perforated, and as its 
walls are prevented from retraction by the efiFused tissue, 
the loss of blood is very great ; and indeed, if it extend 
into one of the larger vessels — the splenic, coronary, or 
pancreatic — it is often fatal. Several attacks of bleed- 
ing may take place, and where an ulcer is extending, 
the destruction of the minute capillaries at the margin 
of the ulcer may be the source of it. This may be so 
slight, and the blood so incorporated with the secretions, 
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as only to be detected by careful, or eTen microscopical 
examination. 

In one instance, in the museum at Guy's Hospital, 
both the splenic and pancreatic arteries were opened. 
The haemorrhage often takes place in primary nlcera* 
tion ; but jfrequently after cicatrization secondary 
destruction ensues, followed by renewed haemorrhage. 
The perforated vessel is often closed by a small dot, or 
a drop of blood may be pressed from it, and in large 
ulcers the vessel may be seen as a small papillary 
eminence. 

The form of the stomach is often greatly changed, 
either by adhesions external to the viscus, or by con- 
traction of the walls of the ulcer. When the ulcer is 
situated in the centre, the cavity may appear double, 
like an hour-glass, from puckering at the seat of the 
diseased part, and from irregular contraction. 

Two or three ulcers sometimes exist in the stomach. 
A large chronic ulcer may have been the source of much 
suflfering, but a second and smaller one may be more 
serious by inducing sudden haemorrhage or fatal per- 
foration. The form of these ulcers is generally circular, 
but when two become united an irregular reniform 
margin is produced ; and sometimes the pyloric orificse 
is thus nearly surrounded, especially if cancerous disease 
supervene upon the simple ulcer. 

As to the site of the disease, the ulcer is generally at 
the lesser curvature, towards the anterior or posterior 
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aspect. If in the former part, it has a greater tendency 
to produce perforation ; if in the latter, haemorrhage. 
The ulcers are situated nearer to the pyloric, than to 
the oesophageal orifice. Dr. Brinton gives the follow- 
ing table, which must be regarded as relating to cases 
in which perforation takes place without antecedent 
adhesion. In every 100 such cases, the ulcer is situated 

On the posterior surface in 2 

At the pyloric sac in 10 

At the middle sac in 13 

At the lesser curvature in 18 

At the anterior and posterior surface at once in 28 

At the cardiac extremity in 40 

At the anterior extremity in 85 

Whereas in ulcers of the stomach generally, he almost 
reverses the order ; that in 43 per cent, the ulcer was 
at the posterior surface, in 27 at the lesser curvature, in 
16 at the pyloric extremity^ in 6 at both the anterior 
and posterior surfaces, often at opposite places, in 5 at 
the anterior surface, in 2 at the greater curvature, and 
in 2 at the cardiac pouch. 

Ulceration of the stomach is more frequent in women, 
than in men. Dr. Brinton found, out of 654 cases, that 
440 were female and 214 male ; and that in one out of 
every five cases more than one ulcer was present ; 
whilst in one out of every seven or eight cases perfora- 
tion took place. 

As to the age of those who are the subjects of this 
affection, the cases of cancer which have come under 

Q 
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my own immediate notice have been more advanced in 
life, than those who were the subjects of ulceration of 
the stomach. Dr. Brinton has collected statistics from 
a large number of cases, and he shows that the ulcer 
generally *' affects the periods of middle and advancing 
life, with a frequency which gradually increases up to 
the extreme age allotted to man." But the cases of 
ulcer in which perforation happens, " seem not only to 
select another period of life, but to exhibit a marked 
contrast of age in the different sexes, the period of life 
in which it is most liable to occur being quite a different 
epoch in the male and in the female," in the female 
being between the ages of 14 and 30, in the male from 
50 to 60, the diminished risk of the female at the latter 
periods of life rendering the total risk in the same 
number of cases nearly equal. Dr. Lees mentions that 
he has seen perforation of the stomach from ulcer " in 
a girl of eight, and a boy of nine years of age." 

The symptoms of ulceration of the stomach may be 
considered first in reference to those instances in which 
sudden perforation takes place without any adhesion. 
Such cases have much general, as well as pathological 
interest, on account of their usually disastrous termina- 
tion. They often occur in young women affected with 
chlorosis and amenorrhoea, or with painful menstrua- 
tion. The previous gastric symptoms are very slight or 
altogether unnoticed, although there is generally im- 
paired health, with leucorrhoea or chlorosis, neuralgic 
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pain in the side, and symptoms of hysteria. The onset 
of the fatal attack is unexpected, and is generally after 
slight muscular exertion, or after a full meal. Intense 
pain comes on, followed by rapid prostration and col- 
lapse. Tlie skin becomes cold and clammy, the pulse 
fails, the pain in the abdomen becomes general ; tympa- 
nitis follows, and occasionally vomiting supervenes. 
Death ensues in from five to twenty-four hours, although 
life is sometimes prolonged for several days, and in rare 
ca^es the patient recovers. 

Various suggestions or h)rpothe8es have been made in 
reference to these cases of perforation. Tlie enfeebled 
nutrition, and inability of the coats of the stomach to 
resist the chemical action of the gastric juice, is con- 
sidered by some to be the cause of this terrible result ; 
others refer it to the state of the nervous system ; and 
we have ample proof of the close connection of the 
gastric sympathetic neiTe with the ovarian and uterine 
ganglia. The pain below the mamma in leucorrhoea 
arises probably from the connection of the splanchnic 
with the dorsal nerves. 

The cause is equally obscure as to the part of the 
stomach usually affected with ulceration. Wliy the 
lesser curvature, either at its anterior or posterior por- 
tion, should be so generally involved, is not known. 
This is the part least free in its movements — in fact it 
is almost stationary, the stomach in its general expan- 
sion and consequent movement turning upon its lesser 

q2 
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curvature. This also is the region along which the 
branches of the pneumogastric nerve pass. 

The symptoms of chronic ulceration are at first those 
of ordinary dyspepsia, and are often very obscure, and 
imperfectly marked. Thus slight uneasiness after food 
and constipation may be the only evidence of disease. 
Afterwards, the pain, with tenderness in the region of 
the stomach, especially at the scrobiculus cordis, attracts 
more attention from the patient. It is sometimes slight ; 
at other times intense, and of a peculiar gnawing 
character. The pain is generally increased by food, and 
relieved by the rejection of it ; vomiting is, therefore, 
generally present, and sometimes pyrosis or water brash. 
The other symptoms are, pain between the shoulders, 
more or less of abdominal imeasiness, constipation, 
emaciation, and a peculiar pallor and cachexia. 
Hsematemesis, the rejection of food by vomiting, or 
melaena, the discharge of blood from the bowels as 
black pitchy stools, are present in most cases at one or 
other stage of the disease. 

The pain is not always of the same character, but 
may be regarded as a symptom present in almost every 
instance. It may be almost constant, but generally 
undergoes degrees of exacerbation, being increased by 
food. The patient often states, that pain comes on as 
soon as the aliment reaches the stomach, and continues 
as long as it is retained. Sometimes it is so intense, that 
the patient is completely exhausted, as I have several 
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times found when branches of the pneumogastric nerve 
have been involved in the dense edges of a chronic 
nicer. In a case under my care, in which other signs 
of ulcer were present, the patient stated that the pain 
was sometimes relieved by firm pressure against the 
back of a chair. Position has, in not a few instances, a 
marked effect as to the severity of the pain ; and I have 
several times been able to confirm the statement of Dr. 
Osborne, that the position of the pain serves as a guide 
to the seat of the ulcer, according as the contents of 
the stomach gravitate towards or away from the injured 
part. Thus in an ulcer at the posterior part of the 
lesser curvature the patient has been most easy when 
leaning forwards and towards the left side. On the con- 
trary, I have seen the pain continue, whatever position 
might be assumed. In young women suffering from 
well-marked ulceration of the stomach, vrith chlorosis, 
neuralgic pain in the side may be present at the same 
time that tenderness and pain are experienced at the 
scrobiculus cordis from ulcer; and in these patients, 
we find increase of pain, during or prior to the men- 
strual periods. 

Pain in the back is rarely absent in chronic ulcer of 
the stomach ; it is generally less severe, and comes on 
later, than the gastric pain, but is sometimes complained 
of more urgently than that at the stomach itself, the 
patient often stating that the pain goes through to 
the back. In speaking of the diagnostic value of pain? 
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Dr. Lees states. " The occnrrence of pain will often be 
of great assistance in the diagnosis between simple ulcer 
and cancer ; for it is an important fact, that there is 
seldom pain in cancer of the stomach, unless great 
obstruction of the pyloric orifice prevents the passage 
of food out of this viscus." And again, " The mere fact of 
severe pain constantly occurring after food, should lead 
you to diagnose simple ulcer of the stomach rather 
than cancer. The pain, moreover, in simple ulcer, is 
often of a gnawing character, causing a sense of sicken- 
ing depression ; it is variable and remittent, sometimes 
being very severe and then ceasing for days or even 
for weeks ; but in malignant disease, the pain, although 
not often severe or lancinating, yet is almost always 
constant after it has once commenced.*' All observers 
will bear testimony to the general variability and the 
gnawing character of the pain in ulcer of the stomach ; 
still in some cases, as we have before said, the^ain in 
ulceration is terribly constant and severe. Again, we 
have known cancerous disease of the pylorus, where 
no pain was acknowledged on repeated questioning of 
the patient as to present symptoms and previous 
history; and iq other instances of cancer, when the 
suffering is extreme, the relief is often very great on 
the avoidance of solid and indigestible food, and dur-^ 
ing the use of anodyne remedies. Other causes of pain 
must be borne in mind ; these we have explained in 
speaking of pain as a general symptom. 
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The period at which vomiting takes place in ulceration 
of the stomach, is equally varied ; sometimes the food 
is at once rejected, in other instances it is retained for 
many hours or even days,. In an instance where the 
thickened edge contained a large branch of the pneu- 
mogastric nerve, the stomach almost instantaneously 
rejected food, and the patient died exhausted. Fermen- 
tation, with the development of the sarcina ventriculi 
<rfGoodsir(merismopodia ventriculi. — Eobin) takes place 
in some cases of chronic ulcer, as well as in cancer and 
diseased pylorus. The sarcina can scarcely be consi- 
dered as a proof of obstruction, for its development 
occurs without any impediment. Vomiting, however, 
as a sign of gastric ulcer, must be regarded with great 
care, since in so many instances it is purely sympathetic 
in its origin. Pyrosis also is often present in disease 
of a less serious character, and is amongst the signs of 
functional disturbance. 

Chronic disease of the abdominal viscera is marked 
by an anxious and dejected countenance, with emacia- 
tion ; in gastric ulcer this appearance is present, and is 
associated with pallor arising from the condition of 
general nutrition. In cancerous disease, a careworn 
expression is found, with cachectic aaUoumesa; and, in 
the anoemia of chlorosis and amenorrhoea, there is in 
extreme cases a waxen appearance, which is very pecu- 
liar; so also in the anaemia after considerable loss of 
blood. Again, in many instances of struma and of glan- 
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dular disease, pallor is present; but, in ulcer of the 
stomach, the anxious countenance of abdominal disease, 
conjoined with the emaciation and pallor of imperfect 
nutrition, aflTord a very characteristic morbid expression, 
and as a symptom is rarely absent 

HoemorrJuige takes place in most cases of gastric ulcer ; 
vomiting of several pints, or even quarts of blood, may 
be amongst the earliest symptoms of disease ; in other 
instances the bleeding is slight, or entirely absent. The 
first haemorrhage from the stomach is occasionally fatal ; 
in ordinary cases the discharge of blood is preceded by 
a sense of weight and coldness, followed by Mntness or 
actual syncope, and then rejection of dark-coloured 
blood takes place. The action of the^ gastric juice 
confers this deepened colour; but, if the efifiasion be 
very rapid, the colour is more bright; a portion of 
blood passes onwards into the duodenum and intestines ; 
and if life is prolonged, so that it may be dischai^ed 
per rectum, a black tarry evacuation is the result. 
Sometimes, however, the whole of the blood is thus 
discharged, and there is meloena without haematemesis ; 
these two symptoms are generally combined. Instances 
have been recorded where sudden haemorrhage into the 
stomach was followed by fatal syncope, without the dis- 
charge of blood either by vomiting or by purging, more 
frequently the haemorrhage is oftentimes repeated. 

Unless haemorrhage, however, takes place, we cannot 
with any certainty diagnose ulceration of the stomach ; 
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cachexia, emaciation, pallor, pain, and vomiting, all 
arise without ulceration, in cases of gastrodynia and 
irritability of the stomach, sympathetic or otherwise. 
But haemorrhage is not in itself pathognomonic of 
ulceration ; it often arises from over-distended capillaries 
in an engorged state of the portal circulation, and in 
cancerous disease ; and although less frequent in cancer 
than in simple ulceration, it does occasionally arise. 
Disease of the oesophagus and aneurism sometimes 
produce the same symptom. 

Abercrombie distinguishes three modes of fetal ter^ 
mination of ulcer of the stomach. 1. Gradual exhaus- 
tion; 2. HeBmorrhage; and 3. Perforation into the 
peritoneal cavity. Another might also be mentioned : 
the production of inflammation by extension to adjoining 
viscera, as in a case in which the disease extended 
through the diaphragm into the lung, and produced 
acute plemisy. The disease, however, sometimes re- 
mains in a passive condition, and the patient dies of 
some other complaint. It is not very rare to find 
cicatrices in the stomach; and in those cases 'where 
there has been extensive destruction of surface, and of 
the muscular and peritoneal tissue, the adjoining viscera 
are found covered with a smooth fibrous investment. 

The duration of life after the development of symp- 
toms of ulcer of the stomach, as compared with cancer, 
is generally very different. Setting aside those cases in 
which perforation into the peritoneal sac takes place, 
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tlie ulcer is more curable and its duration is much 
greater. A long period may elapse, and some have men- 
tioned cases of gastric ulcer which have continued for 
twenty years. I have several times observed patients 
in whom there were marked and severe gastric symp- 
toms — men of middle life, with sallow complexion, with 
pain at the scrobiculus cordis, vomiting of food, occa- 
sional haematemesis, loss of flesh, &c. — ^who have lost 
their symptoms imder proper treatment and care ; they 
have regained flesh and comfortable health, and have 
had no return of symptoms for many years. In cancer, 
after the disease is fairly developed, we rarely find that 
a year passes, and frequently only three or four months 
before a fatal termination takes place ; and it is probable 
that many cases of supposed cancer of the stomach, in 
which the patient survived for many years, were really 
chronic ulceration. It has yet to be fully shown 
whether the cicatrix of a chronic ulcer ever becomes 
the seat of cancerous deposition ; but several instances 
warrant such a supposition. 

There is much obscurity as to the cause of ulceration 
of the stomach. Some cases are produced by a state 
of chronic inflammation of the whole mucous membrane, 
produced by intemperance or irregularity in diet. In 
others, it appears probable that the general state of 
nutrition and of the nervous system act as predisposing 
causes. Mental depression or anxiety, scanty food, late 
hours at night, and insufficient exercise, pressure upon 
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the scrobiculus cordis, either by direct giilhing of the 
abdomen, or by constant and constrained position, as in 
milliners and shoemakers, or the striking of the epi- 
gastrium by the shuttle of the weaver, are also causes of 
gastric ulcer. The causes of the sudden perforating 
•ulcer are still more doubtful, as we have previously 
intimated. 

There are several objects to be sought for in the 
treatment of ulceration of the stomach. 

1. The promotion of reparative action by sustaining 
and increasing general nutritive power. 

2. The relief of distressing symptoms, pain, vomiting, 
haemorrhage, pyrosis, constipation, &c. 

3. The prevention of the extension of the disease. 

4. The removal of its complications. 

1. The promotion of reparative action is in many 
instanfees most effectively secured by allowing the affected 
organ to rest ; and much more can be done in this way 
than is usually supposed. If absolute rest could be 
afforded, the idceration would in many cases rapidly 
heal ; but, since this is almost impossible, it must be 
our object to give such forms of nutriment as will spare 
the stomach ; and in seeking to accomplish this purpose 
it must be borne in mind, that the especial office of the 
stomach, for which its peculiar secretion is adapted, is 
the solution of nitrogenous compounds. These elements 
are found in the flesh of animals, in beef and mutton, 
&c. Hence we generally find that solid food produces 
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pain and vomiting in cases \)f gastric nicer, and most 
therefore be avoided. 

If, however, these elements of food be given, they 
must be in an nnirritating form, as the less oleaginous 
kinds of fish, the sole, whiting, cod, &c, or poultry ; or 
in a fluid state, as veal and mutton broth, clear soaps, 
&c. ; beef tea often creates nausea and vomiting. Still 
more must hard and indigestible meats, preserved meats, 
and cheese, be avoided. Oysters, sweetbread can often 
be taken, when more irritating diet would be rejected. 

Starchy food is converted into sugar by the saliva 
and by the secretions in the intestine, and in that state 
is readily absorbed. So also oleaginous substances are 
converted into an emulsion by the alkalies in the secre- 
tions of the mouth and intestine, and in the bile ; so 
that these forms of diet, whilst they are demulcent and 
soothing to the diseased gastric surface, do not require 
the action of the stomach in order to place them in a 
state ready for absorption. Good stale bread, biscuits, 
milk, starchy substances, as arrowroot, tapioca, maize 
or Indian com flour, rice, &c., may thus be given to 
the patient. Eggs often disagree, but may be taken in 
the form of light puddings; milk, also, when refused 
in its simple character, may be better tolerated by com- 
bination with isinglass, as in blanc-mange, or with soda 
water or lime water, and even cream and bacon are 
occasionally well borne. 

Bich soups, highly seasoned dishes, pepper, mustard. 
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&c., are better abstained from ; so also pastries, and 
food containing much insoluble material, as salads, 
unripe raw fruit, green vegetables, &c. It is, however, 
undesirable altogether to abstain from vegetables, for 
we may thus defeat our object by inducing cachexia. 
Oranges, lemons, &c,, may be often taken with benefit. 

Again, it is most important that food should be 
slowly and thoroughly masticated ; and it is better to 
take small quantities at a time, and to repeat the 
allowance more frequently, than to distend the stomach 
by a large and bulky meal. About three to four hours 
should intervene in ordinary cases ; but where there is 
great exhaustion, with irritability of the stomach, food 
may be required more frequently, and in very small 
quantities. Exertion, both mental and physical, should 
be avoided directly after meals; in fact, everything 
should be done to facilitate the process of digestion. 
It is well to abstain from alcoholic liquors, if possible ; 
they tend to aggravate the disease, and should not, I 
think, be given, unless the circulation be failing, and 
there be tendency to syncope; but when required, 
brandy in small quantity, and well diluted, or the forms 
of sherry which contain the least sugar, are best New 
wines, port, and imperfectly fermented malt liquors 
generally disturb and distress the patient. 

It is desirable to use every means in our power to 
improve the health, as by exercise in the open air, but 
over fatigue or constraiued positions should be avoided. 
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Moderate horse exercise, and bracing air, will sometimes 
afford more relief than medicinal agents, even when 
long continued ; but violent shaking is injurious. When 
a chloratic or anaemic state has been produced, the pre- 
parations of steel, by restoring a more healthy condition 
of the blood, greatly facilitate reparative changes. We 
prefer the milder preparations, as the ammonio-tartrate 
or citrate. The compound steel pill, with aloes and 
myrrh, or quinine with iron, as the sulphates or citrates 
conjoined, may also be beneficially prescribed. 

It is obviously most desirable to administer that 
form of aliment which will nourish the body, so that 
healing may be favoured, but without irritating and 
disturbing the process which is going on towards re- 
covery. The difficulty is still more increased by the 
occasional irritability of the stomach itself. And this 
leads us to the consideration of the means we possess 
for the mitigation of distressing symptoms, pain, vomiting, 
haemorrhage, pyrosis, constipation. 

For the relief oipain, opium or its alkaloid morphia 
is often the best remedy, in doses of a quarter to one 
grain of the former two or three times a day, or a few 
minims of the solution of the latter. Chloric ether, in 
doses of 10, 15 to 20 tn, will be found very efficacious, 
especially when combined with nitrate of bismuth and 
carbonate of soda in 10 to 20 grain doses. Chlorodyne 
is spoken of as being a valuable substitute, but I have no 
experience in its use. Dilute hydrocyanic acid, in doses 
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of 3 to 5 trt, is also a useful adjunct in some cases, espe- 
cially when given with alkalies. Both potash, soda, 
lime and magnesia have been used; they neutralise 
acid secretion, and oftentimes increase the anodyne 
power of remedies previously mentioned, opium, morphia, 
chloric ether, &c. If, however, there be constipation, 
dryness of the tongue, and opium is not well borne, 
conium, henbane, belladonna, &c., may be used as sub- 
stitutes. The nitrate and oxide of silver, in doses of 
a quarter to one grain^ in some instances diminish the 
pain and irritability of the stomach, especially when 
the gastric symptoms are associated with pyrosis. 
Creasote in 1 m doses, we have found very effectual in 
relieving pain, when accompanied with irritability of 
the stomach, vomiting, and fermentative changes in the 
food. Again, carbonic acid, as in ordinary soda-water, 
is effective in relieving pain, as well as vomiting. So 
also the use of cold water and ice, which are often very 
grateful to the patient. The black oxide of manganese 
in similar doses to bismuth is also an effective remedy, 
although not equal to the latter preparation. 

Vomiting is a very distressing symptom in many 
cases of ulcer of the stomach. It is best combated by 
only partaking of fluid diet, and of that in moderate 
quantities. The remedies, we have already mentioned, 
are of service, but especially bismuth, hydrocyanic acid, 
creasote, ice and alkalies. Dr. Jenner has pointed out 
the value of the sulphite of soda in checking the fer- 
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mentative action, and the development of sarcinae in 
obstruction from chronic ulcer, as well as in cancerous or 
pyloric disease. It may be given in 3i doses alone or com- 
bined with other agents ; the hyposulphite is also given 
in similar cases. Charcoal directly absorbs gaseous 
evolution, and checks fermentative action, and in these 
instances of gastric ulcer it may be given f(yr a aJuyrt 
time with great advantage. Counter irritants are often 
of great service for the relief of pain and vomit- 
ing: a small blister should be applied to the scrobi- 
culus cordis, or the croton oil be rubbed in so as to 
produce pustular eruption ; some even use a seton ; but 
I think that milder remedies may attain the same 
beneficial result with less suffering and distress to the 
patient. 

If there be exeessive secretion or hcemorrhoffey astrin- 
gents may be given ; thus mineral acids, as the sulphuric 
alone, or with Epsom salts; acetate of lead, tannin, 
and alum are also available ; and when there is haemor- 
rhage without great irritability, small doses of turpentine 
with mucilage or yelk of egg are sometimes prescribed; 
but this is a remedy in which I have little experienca 
I have sometimes seen it aggravate the symptoms, 
beside being very offensive to the patient. When 
haemorrhage has recently taken place, it is well to avoid 
the use of anything likely to distend or mechanically 
disturb the stomach, as carbonic acid. Ice, which tends 
to produce contraction of bleeding vessels, should be 
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allowed to the patient ; and if there be much throbbing 
of the vessels it may be applied externally. 

Pyrom may be cheeked by the astringents just men- 
tioned; but we have found the greatest benefit from 
nitrate or oxide of silver with opium, from creasote, 
from the compound kino powder; and, when other 
symptoms would bear it, from the astringent prepara- 
tions of iron. The bowels should be acted upon, either 
by agents, which are not retained in the stomach, or 
irritating to it, as the aloes or colocynth pill with 
henbane, the effervescing citrate, the carbonate or 
Dinneford's fluid magnesia ; in other instances enemata 
are useful, consisting of simple water or castor oil, or of 
turpentine ; and occasionally a njercurial purgative will 
be found beneficial in thoroughly emptying the canal 
without increasing gastric irritability, as a few grains 
of grey powder, one or two of calomel, or of blue pill, 
with henbane, &c. ; but to continue this form of medicine 
is, we think, injurious and prejudicial to the patient. 
In many cases of constipation with gastric disease 
minute doses of strychnia, or of the extract of nux 
vomica with aloes, act very beneficially. 

In order to carry out the third indication of treat- 
ment, namely, in preventing the extension of the 
disease, sudden and violent exertion should be guarded 
against; and also the distension of the stomach by 
large meals, or by the formation of gaseous products, as 
the result of fermentative changes. 

B 
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4th. lu the treatment of the complications of gastric 
ulcer, arising from its extension to neighbouring parts, 
as when perforation has taken place, and the symptoms 
of peritonitis have been suddenly produced, there is 
still a slight chance that life may be prolonged ; the 
patient should not be moved, nor anything introduced 
into the stomach, except a tea-spoonful of water or 
milk to assuage thirst. Opium must be given freely, 
as recommended by Dr. Stokes and Dr. Graves, so that 
the patient may be entirely under its influence, a grain 
every two or three hours; by this means peristaltic 
action is checked, the nervous shock diminished, ex- 
travasation prevented, adhesions promoted, and life 
may be thus preserved. For many days aperient 
remedies should be avoided, and food only taken in 
the most cautious manner. 

K local suppuration have taken place, opium is still 
the best remedy, in order to diminish irritative fever, 
to relieve pain, and to place the patient in the most 
favourable condition for reparative action. If the 
disease have extended into the chest the prospects of 
recovery are still less, for sudden acute pleurisy and 
empyema, or asthenic pneumonia are almost certain to 
follow. Life may be prolonged by sustaining the 
patient, and the severity of the symptoms of acute 
disease of the chest may be partially relieved by 
ammonia and opium. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Cancerous Disease of the Stomach. 

The stomacb is one of the organs most frequently 
aflfected with cancer ; and in this frequency a remark- 
able contrast is presented when compared with the 
rarity of strumous disease of the same organ. Every 
form of cancer is found to occur in the stomach, but 
instances of medullary and scirrhous cancer are the 
most numerous, whilst the epithelial, colloid, villous, 
and melanoid varieties are less constantly observed. 
It is seen, however, that these varieties pass the one 
into the other ; and thus while one part has almost the 
firmness and structure of scirrhus, another has the 
characteristics of medullary growth ; and again, the sur- 
face also of a medullary cancer may have the appear- 
ance of a villous structure. The disease originates 
in the mucous membrane of the stomach, or its 
submucous tissue, or it is propagated to the stomacli 
by the affection of the glands in the neighbourhood of 
the pancreas; and the pylorus, lesser curvature, and 
cardiac extremity are the parts generally affected. 
We are not acquainted with the determining cause 

r2 
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of the forms of cancer, or whether the opinion which is 
maintained by some pathologists can be established, 
that scirrhus is connected in its origin with the fibrous 
tissues of the part — ^medullary with the mucous surface 
or gland structure, and colloid especially with the 
latter — or, whether they are rather indications of the 
intensity of the morbid action. The part affected has 
a modifying influence on the character of the disease ; 
the epithelial cancer of a surface covered by squamous 
epithelium is different irom the same disease, where 
the epithelium is columnar, an instance of differentiation 
as applied to morbid changes. It would seem that 
scirrhous disease is less removed from normal nutritiye 
change than medullary cancer ; in the one there is a 
greater disposition to form fibroid tissue, in the other 
the growth is cellular, or nuclear. 

During the earlier stages of cancerous disease of the 
stomach, especially before any growth can be detected 
on manipulative examination, the symptoms are often 
exceedingly obscure. It may be convenient to arrange 
the symptoms into three divisions, according to the 
respective stages of the disease. The first is the stage 
of organic dyspepsia before the development of any 
tumour ; the second is that of abnormal growth ; and 
the third, the disintegration of that growth by ulcera- 
tion or sloughing. 

The first symptoms are often deceptive and obscure ; 
they are those of dyspepsia, and with it there is a 
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peculiarly sallow and anxious expression of countenance ; 
pain at the stomach may be entirely absent, or there 
may be severe gastrodynia ; pyrosis is frequently 
present. There is emaciation and general feebleness ; 
but the tongue may be dean, and the bowels quite 
regular in action. 

In the second stage, a tumour is felt in the region of 
the stomach, and the symptoms become more distinc- 
tive ; vomiting is generally a marked sign, especially 
when the disease is situated at the pylorus or cardia ; 
and the rejection of food takes place according to the 
seat of obstruction or irritation of the gastric surface, 
either a short time or several hours aflber a meal. In 
some instances the vomiting so quickly follows deglu- 
tition as to lead to the supposition of oesophageal 
disease. The pain also becomes more severe, and is 
generally of a more lancinating character than that 
experienced in chronic ulcer of the stomach. The 
vomited matters are often frothy and fermenting, and 
present us with abundant sarcina ventriculi. Hsema- 
temesis is occasionally present. Flatulence distresses 
the patient, and eructations are frequent ; the bowels 
become constipated ; emaciation steadily advances, and 
the coimtenance becomes more haggard and cachectic. 
On careful examination a tumour may generally be 
felt at the region of the stomach, or of the pylorus ; it 
often increases rapidly, and on account of the wasted 
condition of the parietes becomes very apparent. The 
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growth is often pulsatile in its character, either from 
contact with the large abdominal vessels, or fix>ni its 
own excessive vascularity. 

In the third stage of the disease, that of disint^ra- 
tion, the symptoms are more severe, and the emaciation 
is extreme; and the vomiting of coffee-gronnd sabstanoe 
often precedes a fatal termination. The vomiting 
sometimes ceases on account of the sloughing of the 
growth, the obstruction thereby being removed; or 
the branches of the pneumogastric nerve being des- 
troyed there may be cessation of consequent irritation ; 
the pain also diminishes from similar causes, and as the 
exhaustion becomes typhoid in its character, it may 
entirely cease ; but throughout the course of the disease 
there may be immunity from suflFering. Again, it has 
been shewn by Dr. Kennedy that the size of the 
tumour may actually lessen from the sloughing process. 

The immediate cause of death in gastric cancer differs 
greatly ; the fatal exhaustion may depend, 1st, on the 
interference with the absorption of nutriment, and with 
the completion of the digestive process; 2nd, on the 
sloiighing of the growth, and subsequent septic changes 
in the blood; the patient in such a case becomes 
rapidly prostrate with typhoid symptoms, the breath is 
offensive, he is seized with hiccough, and pneumonia 
of an asthenic kind is induced. 3rd. The fatal ter- 
mination may ensue from haemorrhage ; when the 
ulceration produces only slight oozing of blood the 
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haematine becomes blackened by the gastric juice, and 
we find that the vomited matters have the appearance 
of coffee-grounds ; but if a larger vessel have become 
divided the effusion of blood is more abundant, sudden 
pallor is produced, and blood may be rejected by the 
mouth, or pass as a black semi-fluid dejection from 
the bowels, or, again, without discharge of any kind 
fatal syncope may at once take place. 4tL The 
extension of disease to adjoining parts may greatly 
modify the later symptoms of disease; if the liver 
become involved, or the bile ducts pressed upon, jaundice 
is the result; if the peritoneum be invaded acute 
changes may be induced in the serous membrane, or 
ascites may follow. When sloughing extends to the 
surroimding parts the colon, the skin, or the diaphragm 
may be perforated ; of these parts the transverse colon 
is most frequently invaded, it becomes adherent to the 
stomach, and a valvular and sloughy communication 
is established; if the opening be small, gas only is 
extruded, and fcecal eructation results; but if the 
passage be more free, foeces pass from the colon into 
the stomach. Dr. Gairdner states, that fcecal vomiting 
is more likely to take place when the pylorus is free ; 
but Dr. Murchison, on the contrary, and we think 
correctly, remarks, that fcecal vomiting is regulated by 
the size of the communication between the stomach 
and colon. The adhesions and sloughing occasionally 
reach the external parietea; and, if a communication 
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alflo exist with the colon an artificial anus is the reenll 
We have, however, more frequently found this per- 
foration of the skin^ in instances of cancerous disease 
affecting primarily the transverse colon. 

The cancerous disease is generally found to haye 
involved the glands in the small omentum at the lesser 
curvature. Next in frequency we find the Kver also 
invaded, sometimes to a great extent, so that it is diffi- 
cult to state in which structure the disease commenced. 
Next in order of frequency, the glands in the anterior 
or posterior mediastinum are implicated, and tubercles 
are found on the pleura or in the luugs ; and, lastly, 
other abdominal viscera, the peritoneum, kidneys, and 
spleen, contain cancerous growths. In cancerous disease 
also, we observe that the coats of the stomach become 
infiltrated, and in this respect contrast with the condi- 
tion which we find in fibroid degeneration of the pylorus. 
In any form of obstructive disease at the pylorus, the 
muscular walls of the stomach become hypertrophied ; 
but, if there have been ulceration at the pylorus, and the 
obstruction has subsequently been removed, the hyper- 
trophy may be exceedingly slight; so also when the 
central portions of the stomach or the cardia axe 
affected. 

The symptoms of gastric cancer are modified by 
several circumstances. 1st, by the position of the 
disease ; 2nd, by its character ; 3rd, whether it affects 
the stomach as the primary disease, or is merely 
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secondary, extending to the stomach from adjoining 
parts ; and 4th, according to its vascularity. 

1. The position. If the disease be located at the 
central part of the organ,, and the orifices be free, the 
symptoms may be exceedingly slight, and unrecognised 
for a longer period, than if the orifices are aflfected. 
Vomiting is absent or only occasional; and the pro- 
minent symptom may be, continued and profound 
cachexia, with progressive emaciation. If the cardia is 
diseased, the vomiting occurs immediately after food, so 
that the symptoms resemble cancerous disease, or 
obstruction of the oesophagus. • 

2. The character of the disease also modifies the 
symptoms as weU as the duration. Scirrhus more 
generally involves the pylorus, whilst soft medullary 
cancer invades any part, and increases with unusual 
rapidity. 

3. In secondary disease of the stomach the symp- 
toms may also be very obscure, and the diagnosis 
doubtful. It sometimes happens that cancerous disease 
of the liver is followed by infiltration of glands at the 
head of the pancreas, which become united to the 
pylorus; and without having infiltrated the mucous 
membrane, these glands lead to obstruction at this part, 
causing hypertrophy of the muscular coat; and, by this 
obstruction they simulate primary cancer of the 
stomach itself. In some instances the pneumogastric 
may be traced through the medullary tumours of the 
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stomach ; and either the nerve-fibres may be found to 
present their ordinary microscopical appearance, or be 
entirely destroyed. It is this destruction of nerve 
fibres which sometimes leads to a cessation of pain, and 
of the extreme irritability of the stomacL 

4. The symptoms are modified by the vascularity of 
the growth. When the pancreas is diseased, or the 
glands at the lesser curvature are infiltrated, or the pos- 
terior part of the left lobe of the liver affected so as to 
press upon the aorta or other large vessels, pulsation may 
be communicated, and the disease simulate aneurism; 
but Yihen the growth in the stomach is very vascular, 
pulsation may be felt in it from this cause alone. This 
pulsation is less affected by position than the instances 
just referred to of glands pressing upon the aorta. If 
both sides of the stomach be affected by a vascular 
growth, the intervention of fluid by varying the position 
of the patient, modifies the pulsation to some extent. 

In the diagnosis of cancer of the stomach, there are 
several conditions so closely resembling this malady, 
that we are in danger of forming an erroneous opinion 
as to the nature of the disease. 1, ulceration; 2, 
aneurism ; 3, disease of the glands of the lesser curva- 
ture ; 4, disease of the liver ; 5, abscess at the pancreas ; 
6, cancerous disease of the pancreas ; 7, similar disease 
of the omentum ; 8, affections of the transverse colon ; 
9, local peritonitis ; 10, fibroid disease of the pylorus. 

The symptoms of cancer closely resemble those of 
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chronic ulcer of the stomach. Both are preceded by a 
period of dyspeptic suflfering, during which the diag- 
nosis is exceedingly obscure. The expression of coun- 
tenance in both is indicative of distress, but in chronic 
ulcer there is pallor; in cancer, cachectic sallowness. 
Vomiting of blood is more frequently observed in ulceira- 
tion than in cancer, but in the closing stages of cancer- 
ous disease, the rejection of coffee-ground substance is 
of frequent occurrence. The pain of chronic ulceration 
is often very intense, even more so than in cancer ; but 
it is of a gnawing character in the former, more acute 
and lancinating in the latter. Again, the vomiting is 
often more severe in ulceration, than in cancer. The 
tumour of cancer is generally much larger and more 
perceptible than the thickening around an ulcer. The 
emaciation in both may be gradual, progressive, and 
extreme ; but the termination in ulcer is Inore frequently 
by haemorrhage or perforation, whilst in cancer, it 
generally arises from the typhoid exhaustion consequent 
on the degeneration or sloughing of the growth, the 
absorption of decomposing material into the blood, or 
the extension of disease to adjoining structures. Both 
diseases may occur at the same age, but it is more com- 
mon to find chronic ulceration at an earlier period than 
cancer. In my own experience of cases, the average 
age of cases of ulceration of the stomach is 37, of cancer 
52. From 40 to 60 years is the age at which we are 
most likely to have cancerous disease of other organs, 
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and the law holds good with the stomach. The age 
will in some measure assist us in the diagnosis even at 
the later stages, but still more in the eaxlier ; for the 
varied forms of dyspepsia, gastrodynia, pyrosis, &c., are 
very frequent at a period long antecedent to the age at 
which cancer generally manifests itself; dyspepsia 
being exceedingly common among young females, 
whilst cancer is almost unknown. 

In aneurismal disease in the gastric region, the 
stomach itself often suffers remarkably little. Digestion 
may be sound, the food being taken and absorbed in a 
healthy manner. The pain of aneurism is of a different 
kind, and is uninfluenced by the diet. It is generally a 
dull constant pain in the back, but with severe and even 
intense paroxysms at night. The pulsation is uniform, 
not changed by position. A bruit, if audible at all, 
may be systolic, or almost diastolic. 

In diseased glands at the lesser curvature of the 
stomach, the tumour may be marked, but the pain and 
vomitiQg are less distinctive, than in disease of the 
stomach itself; the latter often becomes involved, how- 
ever, before the close. 

In disease of the liver also the position is some guide 
to us, so also the absence of severe gastric symptoms ; 
but when the left lobe of the liver is diseased, and 
pressure exerted upon the stomach, the correct diagnosis 
is very difficult, jaundice being often absent ia hepatic 
cancer. 
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In inflammation and abscess at the pancreas, a tumour 
may form at the epigastric region, with severe pain, 
Yomiting from pressure, a haggard counteiiiance, and 
compressible pulse. The symptoms are more sudden than 
in ordinary gastric cancer, but this will not always save 
us from mistake, for we remember an instance, of cancer 
in a sailor, who was said to be quite well ; in whom 
sudden pain came on at the scrobiculus cordis of so severe 
a character that he fell down on deck, and soon after- 
wards a large tumour of a ccmcerous kind was found. 

Cancerous diseases of the pancreas, although behind 
the stomach, and accompanied with cachexia, leave the 
stomach free to perform its function. Fatty evacuations 
have been recorded by some, but such a sign is certainly 
not always present. 

Diseases of the om£7ttum would only produce any 
doubt, when adhesion to the stomach has taken place, 
and when there is pressure from the size of the growth. 

Cancerous disease of the transverse colon is some- 
times a source of obscurity in diagnosis ; for adhesions 
with the greater curvature of the stomach having 
formed, the disease often extends into the stomach so as 
to cause extravasation of gas or foeces ; and the pain in 
cancer of the colon comes on at a much later period 
after food ; discharge of blood from the bowels is also 
occasionally present. 

Local peritonitis induces peritoneal adhesion and 
external hardness ; and when local extravasation has fol- 
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lowed so as to fonn a foecal abscess, the emaciation is 
progressive, the hectic is severe, pain is sometimes 
excessive ; and in the certainty of fettal issne, the disease 
approaches the character of the worst forms of cancer ; 
but we do not find the malignant cachexia. The pain 
is more superficial, and digestion is less directly dis- 
turbed than in gastric disease. 

Fibrofid disease of the pylorus is regarded by some as 
of a cancerous nature ; still it has neither the patholo^ 
gical character nor the physical history of that disease. 
As with cancer, there is progressive emaciation, with 
cachexia, and too often a steady downward course ; but 
the duration is longer, the tumour less distinct, haemor- 
rhage is less frequently, if ever observed, and the disease 
is more amenable to treatment. The constant ejection 
of food at the close of the digestive process, from the 
obstructive disease of the pylorus, and the presence of 
sarcinae of Goodsir, have led many to form a more 
unfavourable diagnosis, than the case has warranted. 

The statistical tables of Dr. Brinton in reference to 
the age of the patient afiected with gastric cancer, and 
the position of the disease, are of great interest. The 
pyloric extremity is the part most frequently affected, 
and the disease extends upon the posterior or upon the 
anterior surface. Next in frequency is the lesser cur- 
vature; then the oesophageal extremity and the 
cardia ; and lastly the middle of the stomach. When 
the greater curvature alone is afiected, the mischief has 
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nearly always extended from the transverse colon or 
omentum. 

As to the duration of chronic ulcer compared with 
cancer, the former disease extends over a longer period. 
In cancer the duration may be from three to six or 
twelve months, or even two years ; but in ulceration the 
disease will be found continuing three, four, or even 
seven years, with varied accessions of severe symptoms. 
Ulceration may h^al, and a cicatrix be formed, and 
instances have occurred in which twenty years have 
intervened between the commencement of the symptoms 
and their fatal termination. The one is a curable 
disease ; the other tends to increase with more or less 
rapid downward course till it terminates in death. 

In the treatment of cancer of the stomach, the same 
remedies which have been mentioned in chronic ulcera- 
tion may aflTord great comfort to the patient, although 
they are ineffectual for cure ; but it will often be found, 
that life is prolonged and ease obtained by the adminis- 
tration of nutrient enemata. The distressing flatulence 
and fermentation and vomiting of food are thus 
avoided, and the sufferer is nourished by this imper- 
fect means more than by ineffectual attempts to induce 
normal digestion. 
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I bringing it within the range of aU purchasers."— Jffra. 

V. 

A Manual of Botanic Terms. 

With more than 300 Illustrations. Fcap, 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d, 
" We do not hesitate to say that by a car^iil use of this book a sound knowledge of the 
theoretical portion of Botany may be obtained without tedioos ]$iHHir"^2ii»in0^Jomtm9k 

VI. 

Our Eeptiles. 

■* A Plain and Easy Account of the Lizards, Snakes, 'Newts, Toads, Frogs, and 
■• Tortoises Indigenous to Great Britain. Fully Illustrated. Fcap. Svo. cloth, 4*. plain; 
6s. coloured. 



ABNOLD J. COOLET. 

The Toilet and Cosmetic Arts in Ancient and Modern 
Times : 

yri\h, a Review of the different Thecnries of Beauty, and Copious Allied Informatiai^ 
Sodal, Hygienic, and Medical, including Instructions and Cautions respecting the 
1^ Selections and use of Perfumes, Cosmetics, and other Toilet Articles, ana a Compre- 

hensive Collection of Formulae^ and Directions for their Preparation. Crown ovo. 
cloth, price 10s. 

Mr. WALTSB COULSOV, F Jt.C.S. 

I. 

^^aricocele ; its Radical Cure. 

f A Clinical Lecture delivered at the Lock Hospital. Crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 

^--Slinical Lectures on Syphilis. 

A Course of Lectures delivered at the Lode Hospital In preparation. 
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H. 

Our Domestic Fireplaces. 

A Treatise on the EoQnomical Use of Fuel and the Prevention of Smoke; with 
ObservalionB on tiie Patent Laws. Second Edition, revised, with Sixteen I^lates, 
price 6a. 

m. 

On Letters-Patent for Inventions. 

Demy Svo, cloth, price 2s, 6d. 

BOBEST ELUS, M.TtXI.S^ I1.SJL. 

On the Safe Abolition of Pain in Labour and Surgical 
Operations by Anaesthesia with Mixed Vapours. 

Crown Bvo. cloth, price 28, 6d, • 

ATiTBET) PTiKiHcHtfiyy, M.S.C.S. 

Plain and Practical Medical Precepts. 

Second edition, Rmaed amd mwck egdaar^, 0% ft livrge Aeel, price 4(2. 



The late Professor E. TOSBES, F JI.S. 

A Synopsis of the British Naked-eyed Pulmograde 
Medusae. 

Imperial 4to. with 13 Coloured Plates, Drawings of all the Specietf pria SL 1«. 
[Ray Society.] 

TILBURY FOX, MJ)., Lond., M Jt.CJP. 
L 

Skin Diseases, 

Their Description^ Pathology, Diagnosis, and Treatment. With copious Formnlse 
for the Use of Students and PfactitioBsn. 8«o. eU4h, price 7s. 6d, 

XL 

Skin Diseases of Parasitic Origin, 

ThehrKatureaMlTrMtDient; iaoladingr the Description and iMa«le»«ftli«Fangi 
found in Man. With Plates, Svo, cloth, price 7s, 6a, 

m. 
The Classification of Diseases of the Skin, with Com- 
parative Tables. 

A Paper read before the Medical Sodety of London. Fcap. Svo, 2s, 6d, 

IV. 

Cholera Prospects. 

Compiled from Personal OhserTaiion in the East, far tiie Informatioii and Gkddanoe 
ofJndiridatik and Ck>TaRiBMBtiL 8«o. pria !#; 
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J. W. DOUGLAS and JOES SCOTT. 

British Hemiptera-Heteroptera. 

Volume I. Illtistrated vnth 21 octavo large plates, cotUaining numerout figuru, 8po. 
cloihf price 80*. 

JAMES BOWIE. 

I. 

The Poot and its Covering. 

With Dr. Camper's work on "The Best Form of Shoe," translated from the German. 
Fcap, 8vo. cloth, illustrated, price 2s. 6d, 

H, 

On the Motions of the Human Peet, and the means of 
preserving them unimpaired ; 

Being the Philosophy of Shoemaking. Fcap, Svo. sewed, price Is. 



HASBT VAPIEB DEAPEB, F.CJ3. 

Manual of the Medicinal Preparations of Iron. 

Including their Preparation, Chemistry, Physiological Action, and Therapeutical 
Use. Croton Svo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 



CHARLES DETSDALE, M.D. 

Prostitution Medically Considered, 

With some of its Social Aspects. Read before the Haryeian Medical Society. Svo. 
sewed, price Is. 

WILLIAM DUTHIE. 

A Tramp's Wallet. 

Stored by an English Coldsmith during his Wanderings in Grermany and France. 
Dedicated, by permission, to C. Dickens, Esq. Croton Svo, cloth, price Zs, 6(2. 



J. LTTMLET EASLE, M J). 
I. 

On Plooding after Delivery, and its Scientific Treatment. 

With a special Chapter on the preventive treatment. Feap, cloth, price 5s. 

n. 

The Mammary Signs of Pregnancy and of Recent 
Delivery. 

Svo. cloth limp, with Plates, 2s. 6d. 



FREPETUCK EDWASDS, Jon. 
I. 

A Treatise on Smoky Chimneys, 

Their Core and Prevention. F<ywrth Edition, price Is. dd,, with Illustrations. 
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Our Domestic Eireplaces. 

A TreatiM on the EoQnomical Use of Fuel and the ProiTention «f 8nuda»; wit! 
ObaervatlonB on the Patent Lows. Second Edition, revited, wifh Sitlim PlaUi 
price 6s, 

m. 

On Letters-Patent for Inventions. 

Demy Svo, cloth, price 28, Qd, 

BOBEST ELUS, ¥.TL.C.8., X JJL 

On the Safe Abolition of Fain in Labour and Surgica 
Operations by Anaesthesia with Mixed Yapoura. 

Crown Svo, cloth, price 28, 6d, • 

ATiFllEI) FLEISCHXAKK, M JLCJ3. 

Plain and Practical Medical Precepts. 

Second editieu^ JRmeed and muck enlarged. 0% • Uurge AmL, price 4td, 



\ 

The late ProfiBssor E. P0SBE8, FJIJS. 

A Synopsis of the British Naked-eyed Fulmograd 
Medusae. 

Imperial 4to, ioith 13 Coloured Plcttes, Drawings of all (he Spades;, peicB SL 1 
[Ray Society.] 

TUBUST fox, MJ)., Lend., MJIXJP. 
I. 

Skin Diseases, 

Their Description, Pathology, Diagnoils, and Treatment. With oopious Formu 
for the Use of Students and FfactitioBers. 8«o. eU4h, price Is, 6d. 

f 

I Skin Diseases of Parasitic Origin, 

■ Their Katnre and TrMtoient; hiciwtingiheDeeeripti0a«adB B i nttw» <rf tifcaFor 

t found in Man. With Plates, Svo. cloth, price 7s, 6d. 

* ™- . ^ 

The Classification of Diseases of the Skin, with Cod 
i parative Tables. 

A Paper read before the Medical Society of London. Fcap. Svo, 2s, 6d, 
I ^• 

Cholera Prospects. 

Compiled from Personal OhserTation in the East^ far tiie fofonnatkn watd Goifhi 
\ of Ixidividnfthi snd CrovmMaeato. Sim, price U, 
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Br.FXXBKS: 

On Penetrating Wounds of the Chesty 



Sr.'VmJiJI 

Treatment of Diseases of the Skin. 

Fcap, 8vo. price ?*. 

FRRBITO SBY. 

The Boyal Guide to London Charities. 

Showing, in Alphabetical Order, the Name, Bate of Foundation, Address, Object, 
Annual Income, Number of People benefited. Mode of Application to, and Chief 
Officers of, ereiy lastitutian in Loodoo. Fvblithed AmmmUfy, yrkt li. 



ProfiMMor JOSS 0AMGEE. 

The Cattle Plague, 

With Official Reports of the International Veterinary Congresses held in Hamburg 
1863, and in Vienna 1865. Svo, cloth, ^ie$ 21;. 



The Gastric Eegions and VictualUng Department. 

By an Old Miutia Subgson. The whole outward and inward man, firoM the 
crown of his head to the corns on his little toes, all teU the sad tale of th« Oastric 
Regions' Wrongs. Crown %vo, cloth, price 2s, 6d, 



S. J. GOOBFELLOW, M J)., F.X.C.F. 

Lectures on the Diseases of the Kidney, ge&emlly 
known as ** Bright's Disease," and Dropsy. 

With Illustrations from Nature by Tuffen West. Crovm Svo. cUth, prke 7t^ 6tf . 



Dr. J. E. OSAT, F JLS. 

Handbook of British Water- Weeds, or Algae. 

The DiATOMACRE, by W. Caeruthers. Crown 8vo, cloth, Zs, 6d. 



JOHV GSO?£» M J)., M.lJCJ., kt. 

L 

Epid^mcs Examined and Explained. 

8w. cloth, price 58, 

n. 

On Epidemic Cholera and Diarrhoea, 

Their Prevention and Treatment by Sulphur. ThirdJdiUon, 1#. 

A Complete System of Medical Bookkeeping, 

^ whi^ OB^ tlwee boeks art reqwnd, and na pcetiag n e aasoary. 
3!he€ompl«t§aii,MUAtabUt9cmrri^almrytprmaic€mi$^thiveye(iart, £Llit,6d, 
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jOHAmnss voir gumpach. 
The True Pigure and Dimensions of the Earth, 

Newly determined from the results of Gleodetio Measurements and Pendulum Obser- 
vations ; compared with the corresponding theoretical elements ; for the first time 
deduced upon purely Greometrical principles, and considered both with reference to 
the progress of Scientific Truth, and as beariog upon the practical interests of 
British Commerce and Navigation ; in a letter culdressed to George Biddell Airy, 
Esq., M. A. Astronomer Boyal. Svo. cloth, price 12«. 



ALBEST C. L. G. GUNTHEK, UX, U.D., Fh.D., 7 JI.S., &c. . 

The Reptiles of British India. 

Imp. 4to. pp. 443, wUh 26 Plates, coniaining many Jiguret, beautifully drawn by 
G. H. FOBD. Price £2. 2j». [Ray Society.] 



HENST HANKS, L.K.C.P. Edinburgh; U.K.C.S. England, &c. 

On Teething of Infants : 

Its prevalent Errors, Neglects, and Dangers ; their influence on the Health, and as 
causes of death of Children. Including the dangers of Teething Powders, Soothing 
Syrups, &c. Illustrated by Cases. Fcap, Svo. cloth, price 3«. QcL 



HABDWICKB'S ELEMENTARY BOOKS. 

Mechanics. 

Fully illuttrated by nearly 100 ctUs. Two paris^ 2«Z. each ; complete, id. ; bouivd in 
cloth, Qd, 

Hydrostatics. 

Fully illustrated. Complete, 2d. ; in cloth, id. 

Chemistry. 

Tliree parts, 2d. each; complete, Qd. ; cloth, %d. 

Hydraulics. 

Fully illustrated. Complete, 2d. ; cloth, id. 

Optics. 

Fully illustrated. Complete, id. ; cloth, 6d. 

Pneumatics. 

Fully illustrated, 2d. 

" Each part is a very admirable epitome of the 8a>^jeot it treats, and there ia more reliable infor- 
mation in any one of these little pamphlets of a few pence than there is in many a costlj volome. 
The woodcuts are in outline, or only slightly shAded, and their subjects are exceedingly well 
selected." — London Beview. 

other Works of a similar character are in preparation^ and will shortly be announced. 



Hardwicke's Shilling Handy-Book of London. 

An Easy and Comprehensive Guide to Everything worth Seeing and Hearing. 
Royal 32mo. cloth, price Is. 
Contents : — ^Bazaars. Ball-rooms. Cathedrals. Dining-rooms. Exhibitions. Man- 
sions of Nobility. Markets. Money-order Offices. Monuments and Statues. Museums. 
Music-halls and Concert-rooms. Out-door Amusements. Omnibuses. Palaces. Piatks. 
Passport Offices. Picture GkJleries' Beg^lations. Popular Entertainments. Polioe- 
oourts, PriBom. Eailway Stations. Steamboats. Theatres. Telegraph Offices, ka. 
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Hardwicke's Science-Gossip : 

An illustrated Medium of Interchange and Gouip for Students and LoTen ot 
Nature. Monthly^ price Ad, Yearly Volumes in cloth, price 5t. 



Hiss E. S. HABTSHOBNE. 

Enshrined Hearts. 

Enshrined Hearts of Warriors and Illustrious People. With Illuminated Initials, 
and illustrated with numerous Engravings on Wood, Armorial Bearings, &c. Beau- 
tifully printed in colours, price £1. 1«. 



ADOLFHUS 7. HASELDEIT. 

Notes on the British Pharmacopoeia, 

Showing the Additions, Omissons, Chauge of Nomenclature, and Alterations, in the 
various Compound Preparations. With Doses of those Medicines which are com- 
paratively new. Foolscap Svo. cloth, price 2s, 6d. 



A. HENFBET Esq., 7 JIJS. 

Reports and Papers on Vegetable Physiology and 
Botanical Geography. 

Ziylates 8w. pp, 414, price Is. Qd, [Ray Society.] 



W. HICEUAN, M.B., 7.R.C.S. 

On some Varieties and Effects of Cancerous Disease of 
Bone. 

Listen Clinical Prize Essay, University College 1860. Svo. cloth, price ds, 6d, 



Dr. W. HOFMEISTES, translated by 7. CUSSET, MJL, EJUS., FX.S. 

On the Germination, Development, and Pructification 
of Higher Cryptogamia, and on the Pructification 
of the Coniferae. 

8vo. pp. 606, witfi 65 plates, price £1. 5s. 6d. [Ray Society.] 



JOHN HOGG, M.D., Edinburgh. 

Practical Observations on the Prevention of Consump- 
tion, 

With Statistical Tables of the Prevalence of the Disease, and of the Comparative 
Salubrity of various Places at Home and Abroad. Demy ovo. 5s. 



The late Sir W. J. HOOKER. 

Synopsis Pilicum ; 

A Synopsis of all Known Ferns. With about 100 Figures of Genera, beautifully 
Drawn on Stone by Fitch. In 9 parts, at 2s, each plain ; 2s. Qd, coloured. 
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feteb eowdev, yj3. 
Horse Warranty. 

A Plain and Compr^eniive Guide to the yarioos PointB to be noted, showing which 
are Essential and which are Unimportant. With Forms of Warranty. Fcap, Sw. 

I 

How to Address Titled People, 

OoMFAXKUf TO THB Writdtq-desk ; ot, How to Address, Beg^ and Bod Lettan > 
ie Titled and Official Personages, together with TaMee^f IVeoedeoee, ompioaB list of \ 
Abbreviations, Rules for Punctuation, and other usefiil inlermatioB. iai^ ttmo. 
price Is, 

'* A word, and more than a word, of praiae is dae to the Oompanion to tlie Writing-Deak. Fall 
information on every subject of importanoe to oorrespoadankB is afforded in it. The instmctions on 
official points will not fail to be of limportanee to many persons unable to obtain the proper iafio^ 
nation nom even much larger works of the same kind.*'— Oatri Jaunmh 



JGSS HUHTER, IJBiA 

The Natural History of the Human Teeth, 

and a Practical Treatise on the Diseases of the Teeth. Edited by FRANCIS C. 
WEBB, M.D., F.L.S., F.S.A., Member of the Boyal CoUeoe of Physicians of London, 
Physician to the Great Northern Hospital ; and BOBEET T. HULME^ M.B.aS., 
F.L.S., Lecturer on Dental Surgeir to the Metropolitan School of Dental Scienoe, 
and Dental Sui^eon to the National Dental HoqpitaL In Boyai Ste. ff> 954, bound 
in cloth, price 7«. 6d, 

Prof. HUZLET, F.E.S. 
I. 

On the Oceaiuc Hydrozoa. 

With 12 plates. Imp, 4to. pp. 141, price £1. 11*. 6d, [Ray Sodety.l 

Ijectures " On the Origin of Species/' 

1. The Present Condition of Organic Nature. 2. The Pasfc CoBditiom of Oiganie 
Nature. 8. The Method by which the Causes of the Present and Piast Conditions of 
Organio Nature are to be dlseoTored. The Originatkm of LlTisff Beings. 4. The 
Perpetuation of Living Beings, Hereditary Trsmsmission, and Yanation. 5. The 
OonoitioQ of Xbdatenoe as affecting the Perpetnsition of Living Bdm, 6. A Oritieal 
Examination of the Position of Mr. Darwm's work "On the Origin of Sseoies," in 
relation to the complete Theory of the Causes of the Phenemena of 0igaiik> Natura 
Complete, in cloth, price 2c 6<L 

QEOROS S. JSS8E. 

Beaearches into the History of the British Dog, 

From Ancient Laws, Charters, and Historical Records. With Original Anecdotes, 
and Illustrations of the Dog, from the Poets and Prose Writers of Ancient. Medisval, 
and Modwn Tunes. With IVsKty whole-page Eagravii^ desigMd a&d «kciked by 
the Author. Tw voU, demy 8f». «lol&, jfrus a2t. / Int^pmper, £SL Si. 

GEQBfiS JOBSSOV, M Jl., KXC J. 

The Laryngoscope, 

BirsetieBsforitsUse,aodPraetical lUustrationsof itsYdneytnllMSiuniNdbAiid 
Treatmeat of Diseases of the Throat and Nose. Crown Bto. price 2t. 6*7^ 
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G. P. joiorscnr. 
The Useful Plants of Great Britain, 

I A Treatise on the Principal Native Vegetables capable of Application as Food or 

Medioine, or in the Arte and MaQufaetores. Ilhntrated by J. E, SownssT. SOO 
Illustrations coloured by hand. Beaviijully hound, bevUM edffes, price 12i. 
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CHASLES JOHHBOir. 

The Grasses of Great Britain, 

Containing life-sized, fnH-eoloured Drawinn, with magnified Organs, of Hi Beltish 
Grasses, and Observations on their Natund History and Bses. Illustrated by i, £. 
SowsBBT. J^j^ 8va. dotkf priet £1. 148^ 

This is the most comprehensive Work on British Grasses, and is the only book which 
gives the magnified organ to enable the reader to recognize the various grasaet. 



HAXST JOVIS,MA.. 

Holiday Papers. 

B0 ThirtyHWf«n papen. Crown 8w>. cloth, price 6s, 

^ *< Full of deep-toned feeling."— B«2r* Meutnger, 

A "His uiecdotee wookl have dedghted WUto of flelbonie.*'— J>N(fo» tttvUw, 

■) *' Easy and smart, sparkling and forcible, yet perfectly natoral and sensible."— Po^rio^. 



GEOBGE EEIEF, M.D. 

A Description of certain Dry Processes in Photography, 

Specially adapted to the use of the Tourist, with Supplementary Notice of Plans, 
useful to the Scientific Traveller aad Munienary. Post 8vo. price 28. 



H. T. E. EEUPTOlSr, P JiA 

Elements of the Anatomy and Physiology of the Teeth. 

Fully Illustrated, Demy 8vo. 7s, 6d, 



Bev. K. B. KEKVABD, S. A. 

Essays and Reriews. 

Their Origin, History, General Charaotw and Signiftcanoe. PeraeoutioD, Proaeta- 
tion, Jud^neat ol the Axches Gourt^ Beview of Judgment. Crown 890. jirku ^ 



LAHCIT XIH»T. 

On the Influence of Railway Travelling on Public 
Health. 

IVon the JCusuxf. Foap. 9«o. cfee&, price Is, 

"life stronffly vecommend the work to aft who are ooiuwotod with the maaageBeoi of nOways, 
or in the habit of taravelliBf hj them. The mass of eTidenoe foes to prore that whilst tte aotoal 
danger of life in travailing by rail is oomparatively small, that to health is, from varigas eanses, 
Muid«Mb]a. But fbrthediaoasskiiof thsaeaadthsirMsaadle^ wsMWtrsiHrtheNadsrtetke 
Ibook itealL"— INvoM.. 
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E. LANEESTEB, U.D., 7.B.S., 7.L.S. 

On Pood. 

A Course of Lectures delivered at the South KeusiDgton Museum. 400 pp,. Crown 
Svo. cloth, fully illtutrated, price St. 

n. 

On the Uses of Animals, 

In Relation to the Industry of Man. A Course of Six Lectures, deliyered at the 
South Kensington Museum. 350 pp., Crown Svo. cloth, Jully illtutrated, price Zt. 

Silk. Wool. Leather. Bone. Soap. Waste. Spouf^res and Corals. Shell-fisb. 
Insects. Furs. Feathers, Horns, and Hair. Animal Perfumes. 
The aJ>ove Lectures on Food and on Animals, hound togetfier in one Volume, cloth, price 5.<. 

ni. 

Half-hours with the Microscope. 

Illustrated by 250 Drawmgs from Nature by Tuffen West. Third Edition, much 
enlarged, with full description of the various parts of the Instrument, price 2s. 6d. 
plain ; is. coloured. 

Half-an-hour on Structure. I Half-an-hour at the Pond-side. 

Half-an-hour in the Garden. I Half-an-hour at the Seaside. 

Half-an-hour in the Country. j Half-an-hour In-doors. 

Appendix. — The Preparation and Mounting of Objects. 

IV. 

Schleiden's Principles of Scientific Botany. 

Translated from the German. Svo. Fully illustrated, price 10«. Qd, 



lUrs. LAIiTEESTEB. 

I. 

The British Perns 

(A plain and Easy Account of). Together with their Classification, Arrangement of 
G«nera, Structure, and Functions, Directions for Out-door aiud In-door CuitiYatioD, 
&0. Fully Illustrated, price 4s. coloured by hand; 2s, 6d. plain. 

Wild Plowers worth Notice. 

A selection from the British Flora of some of our mttive Plants which are most 

attractive for their Beauty, Uses, or Associations. Illustrated by J. E. Sowbbbt. 

Fcap. Svo. cloth, coloured by hand, 4s. 

" We oonld while away a long summer day talking of the pleasant thinfrs suggested by this little 

book. Although all intelligent persons cannot become botanists, not to know the wild flowers of 

our country is to be i^ori»nt both of our country and ourselves. And this little book will, as a 

pocket companion during holiday rambles — the descriptions and plates being both good — destror 

this ignorance in reference to at least a hundred plante. After mastering it, the student will be 

not a little astounded at his own learning, when he surreys it in the systematic chapter of contents." 

—-Aihenaum, 

ni. 

The Fern Collector's Album. 

Descriptive Folio for the reception of Natural Specimens ; containing on the right- 
hand page a description of each fern printed in colours, the opposite paffe being left 
blank, for the collector to affix the dned specimen ; forming, when fiUea, an elegant 
and complete collection of this interesting family of plants. 
Size of the Small Edition, 11 J by 8 J in. ; Large Edition, 17 J hy 11 in, Scundwmdy 
oound, price One Guinea. The Large Edition, without descriptive letter-press, One Guinea. 
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J. Z. LAUBEVCE, FJLCJ3. 

The Optical Defects of the Eye. 

Near Sight, Aged Sight, Weak Sight and Squint. 80 Woodcuts. 8vo. doth 
price 6t, 

J. Z. LAUBEVCE and B. C. UOOIT. 

Ophthalmic Surgery. 

A Handy-Book for Practitioners. Ululated, ^o, chth, price 6s. 
6E0SOE LAWSOir, F.S.C.8. 

Sympathetic Ophthalmia. 

Its Symptoms, Diagnosis, and Treatment. With Illustrative Gates, Svo, siwed, 
price 2s, 

HEVST LAWSOir, M J). 

A Manual of Popular Physiology : 

Being an Attempt to Explain the Science of Life in Unteohnical Language. By 
Henbt Lawson, M.D. Fcap, Svo., with Ninety Illustrations, price 2s, od. 



HiflsLeHASDT. 

The Home Nurse. 

A Manual for the Sick Boom. Second Edition, Fcap, 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 6d. 
" In oiir notice of the first edition, we expressed onr approbation of the manner in whioh she 
had performed her tuk ; and we are gratified to see that tne useful lessons she incoloated both in 
regard to nnrsin^ and medical attendance haTe met with saoh general approval as to require 
another edition of her unpretending but really valuable volume."— XisNce^. 



Bey. W. A. LEIGHTOIT, UX 

A Monograph of the British Angiocarpous Lichens. 

Svo, 100 pp,, 30 Coloured Plates, price 10s, Qd, [Ray Society.] 



LOCAL MUSEUMS. 

Hints on the Pormation of Local Museums. 

By the Treasurer of the Wimbledon Museum Committee. 18mo., price Is. 
illustrated. 

Local Museum Notes. 

No. I. with map, price 2d, 

Capt. J. H. LUEIS. 

The Common Sense of the Water Cure, 

A Popular Description of Life and Treatment at a Hydropathic Establishment. 
Crown Svo, price 6s. 

MOSELL MACEElfZIE, MJ)., M JI.C.F. 
I. 

The Use of the Laryngoscope in Diseases of the Throat. 

With an appendix on Rhinoscopy. Svo. cloth, price 5s, 
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n. 

On Enlarged Tonsils and their Treatment without 
cutting : 

Being the Abstract of two Lectures deUvered at the Dispeiuniy for D LnoaaoB at the 
Throat. 8vo, sewed, pnce It. 

m. 

The Treatment of Hoarseness and Loss of Voice, 



By the dkect application of Galramsm to the VooalGhoBds. I]hafa«tod«ith Oisee. 
8«). tewed f price it. 

IV. 

On Diseases of the Throat. 

Part 1. Diseases of the Pharynx. Part 2. Dhwaifw of the OSMphagoft. PHrt S. 
Diseases of the Larynx and TY^chea. Being the Janksonian Priaa Eanj for 1869^ 
beautifully Illustrated by Ghromo-lithogiaphy. \In preparation.] 



MACKENZIE'S EDUCATIONAL BOOEIS. 

Already PvhlUhed. 

Mackenzie's Tables. 

Ck>mmercial, Arithmetical, Miscellaneous^ and Artificers'. CaloulationB in Biiek- 
laying, Carpentry, Lathing, Masonry, Paper-hanging, Paving, Planting^ Plaster- 
ing, Slating, Tiling, Well-sinking, Digging, kc &c FraotionB and Decimals. 
Forms of Iteceipts and Bills. Calculations on Man, Steam, Bsilways, PMvor, Li^^ 



Murray's English Orammar. 

Complete, word for word with the SMBiag Bditions. Price 2d., Cloth id. 

Mayor's Spelling. 

with numerous Outs. Ptice UL,w2 ptarU 2d. eack. 

Walkinghame's Arithmetic. 

Same as the Half-crown Edition. Price id., or 2jparts 2d. each, Cloth 6d. 

Short-Hand. 

With Phnaes and Sxeroises, to gvn fiioility in the use of all theohawwiteniy by whidi 
perfection may soon be attained. Complete, price 2d. 

Phrenology. 

Explained and Exemplified. Complete, price 2d. 

Bookkeeping. 

By Single Entry, with explanations of Subsidiary Books, being a nsefol i^ystein liar 
the Wholesale and Betail Shopkeeper. Complete, price 2d, 



S. J. ULACKJE^ 7.QJa. 

The British Possil Sponges 

(An ntustrated Oatalogue of). With Dewription anil Figusw of apmarda of 200 
laical Specimens. In 5 Paris at 5«. eacL 
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Dr. MACLEOD, FJLC.F. 

Asthma, Consumption, and Bronchitis treated hj the 
Water-Cure and Air-Bath. 

8vo, sewed, price It, 

Hangnail's Questions. 

Tlie CheH> Bdition of this Tsloable School Book has been ourtfiilly reviled and 
brought up to the present tiine. It is well printed end steoogly boimd. Bomni in, 
LeaUUr, Complete, It, 



Dr. XAPOTHES. 

Lectures on Public Health, 

neUveredintheBovBlCoDegeolSargeaosinlrelanL ^copt. Sw. SSO pjL, ^ O/itf- 



trcUwTU, price * 



J. C. LOST MABSE, U.D., U JI.C.F. 
I. 

Special Therapeutics, 

An InresUgation into the Treeiment of Acute and Chreoio Disease by the Applica- 
tion of Water, the Hoi-Air Bath, and Inhalation* CrwmBwQ, price Zt.6d, 

n. 

Instructions to Mothers and Nurses in the Lying-in 
Chamber. 

Fcap, Svo, sewed, price 6d, 

GEORGS W. MABSHALL, IiLX. 

An Index to the Pedigrees contained in the printed 
Heralds' Visitations, Ac &o. 

&V0. Cloth, price 6s, 



Meyen's Geography of Plants. 



Traariated from t^ German by Miss Maigai 'el i JohnsloB. %90, pp, 422, price 
\0s, 6d, [Bay Society.] 

J. L. nUXIK, MJLCA 

L 

The Modem Treatment of Diseases of the Sldn : 

Beioir «a Epitome of the Treatment new in use by the meet emiiMafc aHthoiifcifB on 
the Bubjeot, both in England and on the CenHastit. Divy Sea. a^iie 8«. ML 

On the Treatment of Syphilitic Disease. 

Beprinted from the Fkpers in !%« Lancet, Medical Timm, and M&iical Cirtmlar^Bmd 
those read before the Medical Society of London and the Western Medical Sooisty; 

Part I, price 5s, Part IL 2s, Part 111. in the Frees, 
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III. 

The Treatment of Lupus, 

8w. sewedf price 1«. 

IV. 

The Stream of life on Our Globe. 

Its Archiyes, Traditions, and Laws^ as revealed by Modem Discoyeries in Geology 



and Palaeontology. A Sketch in Untechnical Language of the Beginning and Gro^ 
of Life, and the Physiological Laws which govern its Progress and Operations. 
Second JSdition. Crown Svo. cloth, 624 pp., price 6«. 

CONTBNTS. 

The Beginning of Life. England, long, lon^ Ago. The First Dwellers on Earth. 
The First Builders. The First Wanderers. The First Colonists of Sacred History. 
The First Language. The First Alphabet The Battle of Life. Glances at the Laws 
of Life. Life in we Blood. Life in the Nerves. Life of a Giant. Life of Men of 
Genius. Influence of Smokine on Life and Bace. Life in the Stars and Planets ; or. 
Coloured Stars and their Inhabitants, &c. &c. 



FRAKCIS UOKTON, C.E. 

A Manual of Geography. 

Being a Description of the Natural Features, Climate, and Productions of the various 
regions of the Earfh. Idmp cloth, Is. ; Bound in Leather, with Coloured Maps, 
It, 6d, ; in paper, without Maps, 6d. 



T. w. injirar, FJt.c.s. 
I. 
The Ward Manual ; 

Or, Index of Surgical Diseases and Injuries, for the use of Students. Cloth, price ds, 

n. 

Notes on Personal Hygiene, No. 1. 

Bvo, sewed, price 6d, 

Oken's Elements of Physio-Philosophy. 

Translated from the German by Alfred Tulk, Esq. Price 10s. 6d, [Ray Society.] 



H. CHOLUONDELET-PEKNELL. 

The Book of the Pike. 

A Practical Treatise on the various methods of Jack- Fishing, with an analysis of the 
Tackle employed, the History of the Fish, &o. Also a Chapter on Spinning for 
Trout in Lakes and Elvers. Civton Svo., illtistraied, price 5s. 



EEUBEN PHILLIPS. 

On Atmospheric Electricity. 

Swf, sewed, price 2s. 6d, 
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J. K. PLANCHE, Songe Croiz. 



Heraldry founded on Pacts. 



Or, The. Pursuivant of Amu, Second edition, with additional Notes and Illustra- 
tions, and more than 200 Illustrations from the most authentic sources. Demy Svo, 
cloth, with Illuminated Frontispiece, price 6s. 

. "The increased interest taken of late years in heraldry is evinced by the number of works which 
hsTC appeared to elucidate it. Among these the first place must be assif^ned to PUnoh^'s 
' PursuiTant of Arms/ a ri|;orou8ly scientific examination into tibe origin and early history of coat- 
armour, in which everything id submitted to the test of a stem criticism. The author is a 
distinguished member of the English Coliega of Arms, and has performed the difSoult task of producing 
an Essay on Heraldry full of learaing and research, yet written in a sufficiently liyely style to be 
read with delight by many who are not heraldic enthusiasts."— JBliinftiM^A Review, April, 18d5. 

n. 

A Corner of Kent. 

Some Account of the parish of Ash-next-Sandwich. Demy Svo, Illustrated, 
price 1 5s, 



Popul 



ar Science Review. 



Edited by Dr. Lawson. Vols. 1, 2, and 3, 8vo. clotJi, price 12s, each, vol, 4, Svo. 
cloth, price 14*. 6d, 



Prof. A. de QUATSEPAGES. 

Metamorphoses of Man and Animals. 

Describing the changes which Mammals, Batrachians, Insects, Myriapods, 
Crustacea, Annelids, and Zoophytes under|fo whilst in the egg ; also the series of 
Metamorphoses which these beings are subject to in After-life. Alternate (fenera- 
tion, Parthenogenesis, and General Reproduction treated in extenso. With Notes, 
pfiving references to the works of Naturalists who have written upon the subject. 
Translated by Henby Lawbon, M.D. Crown Svo, cloth, price Qs, 

Dr. EAHSEILL. 

On the Curable Porms of Epilepsy and Paralysis. 

Bein^ a Series of Clinical Lectures delivered at the National Hospital for Epilepsy 
and Paralysis. (Inihe press, ) 

JOHN RAT. 

I. 

Memorials of John Ray. 

Consisting of the Life of John Ray, by Derham, the Biographical Notice of Ray, by 
Baron Cuvier, and M. Dupetit Thuar in the Biographic Universelle : Life of Ray, by 
Sir J. E. Smith : the Itineraries of Ray, with Notes, by Messrs. Babington& Yanrell. 
Edited by E. Lankester, M.D., F.R.S. 8i;o. pp., 230, price 7s, 6d, [Ray Society.] 

IL 

Letters of John Ray. 

Edited by E. Lankestkr, M.D., F.R.S. Svo, pp., 502, price 7s, 6d. [Ray Society.] 



Reports on the Progress of Zoology and Botany. 

Translated by H. E. Strickland, Jun^ Esq, M.A., F.R.S. ; E. Lankester, M.D., 
P.R.S. ; andW. B. Macdonal^, Esq., B.A. Pp, 498, 8w. cloth, price 7s, td. [Ray 
Society.] 
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Beports and Papers on Botany; 

CoDsisting of Translations from the German. Trmnslated byW. B. Maodo 
B.A. ; G. Busk, Esq., F.JR.S. ; Arthur Henfrey, Esq., F.R.a : and J. 
£iq.,B.M. Seven Fiutet, pp. 49i,Svo. cloth, price 7^ 6d. pUySoMaty.} 

Reports on the Progress of Zoology. 

Translated from the German by Geo. Busk, Esq., F.R.& ; A.H. 'BtHdaj, Esq., 
and Alfred ToXk, Esq. Pp. 680, Svo. doth, price h 6d. [Biqr Sodetjy.], 

Beports and Papers on Vegetable Physiology and 
Botanical Geography. 

Edited by A. Henfrey, Esq., F.R.S. Three PUiUs, pp, iU, Svo, doth, price 7s, 6d. 
[Ray Society.] 

JAKES SEHDIE. 

Vis Inertia Victa, or Pallacies aflTecting Science. 

8vo, cloth, price 6*. 

C. BUSSEXiL. 
I. 

The Tannin Process, 

Second edition, with Appendix^ Fcap, homrdt^ price 2i. (kf. 

The Appendix is also sold separately. 

Price It. 

The late WnUUAX PITT SCASOnX. 

Scargill's Essays and Sketches. 

Essays and Sketches. Fcap, Svo, cloth, price Ss. 



CHARLES H. SCHAIBLE, H J).» PIlH. 

First Help in Accidents. 

Being a Surgical Guide in the absence or before the arriyal of Medical AssistanGe. For 
the use of the Public, especially for Members of both Military and Naval Sexrioes, 
Volunteers, and Travellers. 



Bites 
Bleeding 
BrokenBones 
Braises 



Bums J Drowning 

Chokmg I Exbanstioix 

CoM I Hanging 



Biikxsations ( PioisoniEig 
And other Accidents where instant aid is needful. 

In Sup, Royal S2mo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 



Scalds 
Suffooaitioii 



VrtOuaar SCSCEZDEir. 

Schleiden's Principles of Scientific Botany ; 

Or, Botany as an Indnctiw SeieDoe. IVanshtted by Dr. Laitkestbs. 
Ewry BetaBieal library should posaeM this Work, as it oontaini the |iriMiples m>on 
wUehaUStruetiaral Botany is based. Bvndreds of JVoodemIt, and 6 prngcM 0fF^res 
fyau/i/w/iy engraved on Steel. Demy Svo. price 10«. 6^. 
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F.A.I 

Alexander Von Humboldt ; 

Or, what may b« MQomiri&dMd ia a lilMiM. Ovwn ^w, dotk, price 6t, 



Scientia Scientiarum. 

8w. sewed, price 6d. 

BEBTHOLDT 8EE1KAJI, FliJD., FX J., F JLAJS. 

Journal of Botany, British and Foreign. . 

The Journal consists of two diatiDoi sectioiui: the ooa deyoted to General Botany, 
the other to the Botany of the British Isles. In both divisions Original Papers on 
subjects new to Scvsooe are given* and when necessary, illustrated either in the 
Text, or by special Plates. Beautifully lUuttraied by Fitch, Vols, /., //., ///., 
hound in cloth, price £1. 5«. each. 
The " Journal of Botany " is published on the Ist of erery Month, price 2s, Armual 
Subscription, £1. Is,, post-free, 

JAMES BICHHOND SHEEV. 

Wines and other Fermented liquors. 

From the EarHest Aflres to the Present Time. Dedicated to all Ckmsomen in the 
United Kingdom. Foap, 8«o. doth, price 5a 



EDGAB SHEPPABD, M JI.C.P., PJEI.C.S. 

Bathing : How to do it, When to do it, and Where 
to do it. 

Svo, seioed, price Is, 

B. SIEBECK, Superintendent of Public Gardens, Yinuuu 

Picturesque Garden Plans. 

A Practical Guide to the Laying-out, OmaaMntation, and Arrangement of Tilla 
Gardens, Town Squares, and Open Spaces, from a quarter of an acre to four acres j 
for the use of practical Gardeners, Architects, Builders, and Amateurs. Adapted 
to En&^lish Gardeoi^ &c., by Joseph Nbwvov, F.B.H.S. Fetp. foU; cUA, wUk 
24 Coloured Plans, price 21s, 
'* The arrsngMnent is oonoiae and completely deseriptiTe, lo that aay expert fpadenar can, by a 

▼eiy short study of the examines set forth, arrange or adom large er snail plots a poirgli ng new 

abodes, on naked down or barren waste.''~AnMer. 

Waste Products and Undeveloped Substances ; 

Or, Hmts for Enterprise in Neglected Fields. Fcap, 8w. cMh, price Ss, 
Asmtoe reading, the Yolame is interesting and instmotiTe; but we mast go farther, uid say 
there are fortunes to be got out of k by Aose who xigli^j woric «ane of its suggestions."— JaiMsr. 



J. VAXIOV 8IXB, M J). 

Clinical Notes on Uterine Surgery; 

With Special Beferenoe to tba Manaffement of the Sterile OonditioD. 8ii».j/«0jr 
tUMStrtOed, price £1 U, 
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JOSar 81EITH, AJUS. 

Ferns, British and Foreign, 



Femerv, or Wardian Case. With an Index of Crenera, Speaes, and SYnonyms. 
With 258 Woodcuts of Genera and Dissections. Crown 8vo. doth, fully iiluslraUd, 
price 6s, 

Mr. Smith is acknowledged to be one of the first authorities on Ferns, having been en- 
gaged nearly half a century in arranging them at Eew. 



W. J. SKITH, U3., Lond. 

On the Treatment of Enlarged Tonsils without Excision. 

Part I, Svo. cloth, price 3*. 6d, 

W. ABBOTTS SMTFH, U JI.C.P. 

I. 

On Human Entozoa : 

Oomprisio^ the Description, Pathology, and Treatment of the Intestinal, Hydatid, 
and other Species of Worms found in Man, and of the Affections caused by their 
Presence. (This work includes, with M. Davaine's permission, an abstaract of some 
portions of his " Traits des Entozoaires.'') Octavo, cloth, pp. 251, teith Wood En^rar- 
vngi, and Glossary of Terms, price 9s. 

II. 

On Diabetes, 

And some other Urinary Affections arising from Irritability, Weakness^ or Inflam- 
mation of the Bladder and Urinary Oi^ns. Third Edition, cloth, 3«. 

HL 

On Glycerine, 

And its Uses in Medicine, Surgery, and Pharmacy. Partly an Abstract of M. 
Demarquay's work '' De la Glycerine," &c. Cloth cover, 1«. (kf. 

IV. 

On the Treatment of Affections of the Throat and Lungs 
by Inhalation. 

with a Pftper on the Treatment of Whooping Cough. Second Edition, Cloth cover, 
price Is. Qd, 

V. 

Observations on Hay-Eever, Hay- Asthma, or Summer- 
Catarrh. 

Third Edition, price Is, 

ALEXAITBEB SOHESYILLE. 

Autobiography of a Working-man. 

Fcap, dfvo, price 3#. 6rf. 

•* A book to be read with great interett, not merely as affordiog insights into worlds which persons 
of the middle classes risit twt too spariDgly, hot also as offering a picture of oharaoter. Mr. Boaerrme's 
earty life is attractife, as a piece of Soottisli character and scenery worthy of its place in a national 
blogr»ph.j,**—Ajlhenetum. 
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Surgical Experiences : 

The Substance of Clinioal Lectures. Bvo, cloth, price 12<. M, 
S. SOLLT, 7 JIJS. 
n. 

The Human Brain ; 

Its Configuration, Structure; and Physiology; Illustrated by References to the 
Nervous System in the Lower Orders of Animals. %vo, cloth, 7s. Qd, 

** We hav« T>era8«d tbe work with mnoh attention and no inoonaiderable degree of gratification."— 
liOHdon and JSditUturgh Fhilologieal Jiagagine. 

** Ezoelleat in its conception, perepicoona in its style, and Incid in its descriptions."— Jtf«(l<«a2 
Ckirurgical BevUw, 

** It affords ns great pleasure to be able to recommend it most mavMm9^y,**-~Bdi»bwrgh Mtiieal 
and Surgical Journal, 

*' Treated in a manner that reflects the highest credit apon his industry and talents."— Zoiui<m 
Medical Gazette. 

** Mr. Solly has entitled himself to the gratitude of a numerous class of readers."— £H^'«A and 
Foreign Medical Retiew. 

J. T. BOSWELL STME, 7.L.S., and lUrs. LAISTEESTES. 

Sowerby's English Botany : 

Cootaining a Description and Life-Size Drawing of every British Plant. Edited and 
brouprbt up to the present standard of scientific knowledge by T. Boswell Syhb, 
F.L.8., &c. With Popular Descriptions of the Uses, History, and Traditions of each 
Plant, by Mrs. L/lnkester, Author of "Wild Flowers worth Notice," "The Britiflh 
Ferns," &c. The Figures by J. E. Sowerbt, James Sowsrbt, F.L.S., J. de C. 
SowERBT, F.L.S., and J. W. Salter, A.L.S. 

The Distinctive Characteristics of this edition are, — 

1. A life-size drawing of every British plant, arranged according to the Natural System 
of De CandoUe. 

2. Where necessary, the plates are aocompained by illustrations of the structure of the 
various organs of the plant^ especially of those structures discovered within the last few 
years by the use of the microscope. 

3. All the illustrations are full-coloured, instead of half •coloured, and the utmost care 
is taken to adhere as closely as possible to nature. 

"Under the editor»hip of T. Boswell Syme, F.L.S., assisted by Mrs. Lankester, whose work 
on * Wildflowers worth Notice ' is so well appreciated by the pnblic, we hare the best guarantee 
tbat * Sowerby's English Botany,' when finished, will be ezhaostiTe of the subject, and worthy of 
tbe branch of science it illastrates. . . In turning over tbe charmingly executed hand-coloured 
plates of British plants which encumber these volnmes with riches, the reader cannot help Mng 
stmok with tbe beauty of many of the humblest flowering weeds we tread on with careless step. 
Oar fields, woods, and hillsides are paved with riches we all too much neglect. . . We cannot 
dwell upon many of the individuals grouped in the splendid bouquet of flowers presented in these 
pi^es, and it will be snflSoient to state that the work is pledged to (ontain a figure of every wild 
fiower indigenons to these isles." — The Timet, Nov. 3, 1866. 

" Will be the most complete Flora of Great Britain ever brought out. This great work will 
find a place wherever botanical science is cultivated, and the study of our native plants, witii all 
their fascinating associations, held dear." — Athenaum. 

" Nothing can exceed the beauty and accuracy of the coloured figures. They are drawn life-size 
— an advantage which every young amateur will recognize who has vainly puzzled over drawings in 



which a celandine is as big as a poppy— they are enriched with delicate dehneations of print, petal, 
anther, and any organ which happens to be remarkable in its form— and not a few plates are 
altogether new A clear, bold, distinctive tvpe enables the reader to take in at a clance 



the arrangement and divisions of every page. And Mrs. Lankester has added to the tedmieal 
description by the editor an extremely interesting popular sketch, which follows in smaller type. 
The English, French, and Gernum popular names are given, ana, wherever that delicate and 
difficult step is at all practicable, their derivation also. Medical properties, superstitions, and 
fancies, Rod poetic tributes and allusions foUow. ^ short, there is nothing more left to be desired." 
^•Guardian. 

Monthly parts, at 5s. All the parts are kept in print, so that suibscrihers can ammence at 
any time. Prospectus and specimen on application. 
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EtUP. 

On the Alternation of Generations. 

Translated from the German by Qeaege Busk, Bsq., F.B.S. Three Plates. Svo, pp. 
122, price 15i, 

Bev. W. S. STHOVDS, 7.0.8. 

Old Bones ; or, Notes for Young Naturalists. 

Second EdvUen, m4A improved and enlarged. Wttk tejertneu ta tke typieai tpeei' 
mens in the British Mtueum, Fcap. Svo,, price 2t. 6d, Fully ilbutraied, 

''The plan pnnnM by Mr. Symondi ia » rerr nmpla one. H« adopte the u1iw?llmliuu of Ph>- 
fanor Owen, and eanies the joon^ natoralist from tuaSfy to fkaSij, begiimiBg with man and ending 
with the lowest fiBhes, making his own remarks as he goes on. We recommend tliese aotea. Hie 
I ia aaatly got qp» aad dei M lea a sale aaaongattha clasa for whom it is inteaied.'* — ilfi tfa a w . 



A. BOBXAH TATE, P.&S. 

Petroleum and its Products- 

An Account of the History, Origin, Comporatimi, PrapetiMS, Uies, and Commercial 
Value of Petroleum; the Methods employed in Befining it, and the F^perties, 
Uses, &c., of its products. Pott Svo. price 2s. 6d. 



SA£FH TATE, PJt.O.S. 

Slugs and Snails. 

A Plain and Easy Account of the Land and Fredi-Water Molluaks of Ghrest Britain ; 
containing Descriptions, Figures, and a familiar account of each Bpedes* Feap. 
Svo, cloth, 4«. plain ; 6«. colowred. Folly lUuttrated. 



JOSE TQHLnrSQH. 

Handy Guide to Ben Rhydding, Bolton Abbey, and the 
Neighbourhood. 

Illustrated, sewed \s,, cloth Is, 6d, 

Br. TOWBLET, UtX!.?., Edin., PJJ3. 

Parturition without Pain or Loss of Consciousness. 

Fowrth Edition, post Svo. cloth, 2s, 6d, 



EDWABD W. TUSOB, PJLCJ3. 

Spinal Debility : 

Its Prerention, Pathology, and Cure, in relatio^ to CnrTatnres, Ptoalysis, Epilepsy, 
and Tarious deformities. 

Contents. 
Treatment of Deformity. Currature of Spine. Lateral Curvature; Treatment. 
Prone Position. Supine or Recumbent Position. Cases of Lateral Curvature. PosteritHr 
Curvature. Angular Curvature. Incurvature of the Spine. Complicated Curvature. 
Deformity of the Chest. Wry Neck. Def ormity^ of Superior Extremitv. The Shoulder 
Joint, j^bow Joint. Distortion and Contraction of the Fingers. Deformity of the 
Inferior Extremity. The Knee Joint The Ankle Joint. Deformity of the Ankle. 
Club-foot. Contraction of the Toes. Pair of Artificial Feet to make a womaa 
T u mo u r s . Demy Svo, cloth, price 5s,, Illustrated, 
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Br. F. mreXR, if VkmuL 

Ideal Views of the Primitive World in its G«ol<^cal 
and Falseontological Phases. 

Edited by Samuel Hiohlet. F.G.S., F.C.S. IlluttraUd hf itveiUeen, FhAogmnhic 
PlaUs, 4cto. cloth, price £2. 2«. 

JOEV YDTGENT, ArcUtoet 

Country Cottages. 

A Series of Designs for an Improved Class of Dwellings for AgrionltunJ Laboiinn^ 
With numerous Plans, Elevations, &c JVeir JBdition, folio, lUuttrtUed, pria 12t. 



S.C. WAITS. 

Graceful Riding. 

A Pocket Manual for Equestrians. With Ilhutraiiont, Fcap, 8vo. cUAh, pric$ 2t 6d, 

" In the school, on the ro»d, on the oonne, or serosa coontrj, this little book will be iaTslnsble s 
snd we heartily reoommead it.**— Jfoniiiv FoO, 



£. WALFOSD, MX 

The County Pamilies ; 

or, JRoyal Manual of tkt Titled emd Untitled Arittocraejf of the Three Kin pd ma, is 
now ready in one splendid volume. It oontsins a complete Peerage, Baiionetage^ 
Knightage, and Dictionary of the Landed Commoners of Ens^land, Scotland, WalesL 
and Ireland, and gives a brief notioe of the Descent, Birth, Marrii^ Education, and 
AppMutments of each Person, his Heir Apparent or Presumptive, a Becord of tlia 
Offices which he has held, together with his Town Addz«« and Country Besidencsfc 
Price £Z 2s. 1,200 Po^m, U,000 JViiaiticiL 

''It posMflses sdTsntages wbioh no other woik of the kind ths* we know of has effored Mftsiio 
Oonteininff all thatis to be foand in others, it ftoniehee iafor o ia t ien reepeetng finniliee ^ dirtiaeli oa 
whieh are not to be flwad in the hittcv. It wifl p—ye to be isvslasbto ia the lihraiy aad drn w iag- 



foom." — Spectator, 

''To prodaoe raoh a woik in the perfeetion whioii ehsraotorisee 'County Families,' sasi have 
been an almost Herooleaa task. It is tafficinit for us to say thst aee ura ny evm in tte aiaaAsBt 
details appears to hare been the aim of Mr. Walford, and the errors are so few snd ihght^ thst they 
msy readily be passed over." — Weekly Eegieter, 

By the same Author, published Annually ; elegantly hound^ with Gilt edges, price 5s, 

Hardwicke's Crown Peerage. 

Containing a Peerage, Baronetage, and Enightafire, complete in one volume, and giving 
the Birth, Accession, and Marriage of each Personage, his Heir (apparent or pre- 
sumptive), Family Name, Political Bias, and Patronage; as also a brief Notice of 
the Offices which he has hitherto held, his Town Address and Country Besidences.. 

By the same Author, pviluh^i Ammally. 

Tte Shilling Peerage ; 
The Shilling Baronetage ; 
The Shilling Slnightage ; and 
The Shilling House of Commons. 
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thomas clabe westfieiid, fj3 jl 
Seven Essays on Universal Science. 

Embracing some Investigations of the Mosaic Cosmogony, and the Interpretations of 
the Scriptures, with the object of Proving their Scientific Exactness. Price 7s., 
JuLTidaomely bound in cloth ; or in separate Essays, Is. each. 



Whist. 

The Laws and Practice of Whist. By C(ELEBS. As played at the London Clubs. I 
With coloured Frontispiece. IQmo, chth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. 

*' It it jost the book that was required. The intrinric worth of the book is to be found in the 
downright sensible practical adrioe contained throughout its pages, and to the lover of whist ve ; 
strongly recommend the rolvane,"—FUld, ; 

Professor WILLIAMSOK, F.BJ3. 

A Monograph of the Becent Poraminifera. 

7 plates, Imp. Mo. pp. 100, price £1. 11*. 6d. [Ray Society.] 



Dr. FOSBES WINSLOW, D.C Ji. Qxon, ftc. 

On Obscure Diseases of the Brain and Disorders of 
the Mind. 

Contents. 
1. Introduction. 2. Morbid Phenomena of Intelligence. 3. Premonitory Symptoms 
of Insanity. 4. Confessions of Patients after recovery firom Insanity, or the Condition 
of the Mind when in a state of Aberration. 5. State of the Mind when recovering from 
an attack of Insanity. 6. Anomalous and Masked Affections of the Mind. 7. Stage 
of Consciousness. 8. Stage of Exaltation. 9. Stage of Mental Depression. 10. Stage 
of Aberration. 11. Impairment of Mind. 12. Morbid Phenomena of Attention. 13. 
Morbid Phenomena of Memory. 14. Acute Diseases of the Memory. 15. Chronic 
Affections of the Memory. 16. Perversion and Exaltation of Memory — ^Memory of the 
Insane. 17. Psychology and Pathology of Memory. 18. Morbid Phenomena of Motion, 
19. Morbid Phenomena of Speech. 20. Morbid Phenomena of Sensation. 21. Morbid 
Phenomena of the Special Senses. 22. Morbid Phenomena of Vision, Hearing, Taste, 
Touch, and Smell. 23. Morbid Phenomena of Sleep and Dreaming. 24. Morbid 
Phenomena of Oi^ganic and Nutritive Life. 25. General Principles of Pathology, 
Diagnosis, Treatment, and Prophylaxis. Third and cheap Edition, price 10s, 6d. 



The late Dr. WOLLASTOK. 

Thermae Bomano-Britannicae, 

or the Roman Baths. 4to. cloth, price 7s, 6d. 

JOHN WOOD, FJ5LC.S. Eng. (Exam.) 

On Bupture, — 

Inguinal, Crural, and Umbilical ; the Causes, Pathology, and Treatment ; with a 
description of a New Method of effecting a Radical Cure^ and of an improved Trass 
Pad. With numerous Illustrations by I^g. 

Contents. 

Introduction. 

Part I. On Inguinal Hernia.— 1. Anatomy of the Parts. 2. Causes and 
Pathology of Inguinal Hernia. 3. Diagnosis of Inguinal Hernia. 4. History of the 
Badical Cure of Inguinal Hernia. 5. Principles of the Author's Operationa. 6. 
Operation by Thread and Compress. 7. Operation by Wire, as usually practised by 
the Author. 8. Variations of the Wire Operation. 9. Operation by Rectangular Pins. 
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10. Modus operandi of Operations. 11. Causes of Failure and Danger. 12. Summary 
of the Cases. 13. Uses of Trusses in Inguinal Hernia. 

Part II. Femoral or Crural Hernia.— 14. Anatomy of the Pftrts. 15. Causes 
and Pathology of Crural Hernia. 16. Diagnosis of Crural Hernia. 17. Operations for 
the Radical Cure. 18. Radical Cure by Truss Pressure. 19. Prevention of Inguinal 
and Crural Hernia. 20. Treatment of Irreducible Hernia. 

Part III. Uicbilioal Hernia.— 21. Causes and Pathology. 22. Diagnosis of 
Umbilical Hernia. 23. Treatment. 24. Author*s Operation for Radical Cure of 
Umbilical Hernia. 25. Treatment of Umbilical Hernia by Pressure. 

Appendix of Sixty Cases of Operation for Radical Cure of Inguinal Hernia. 8vo. 
cloth, Us. 6d. 



AHDSEW WTHTEB, M.D. 
I. 

Curiosities of Civilization, 

Being Essays from the Qiuirterly and Edinburgh Reviewt, Seventh Edition, Crown 
9vo,, price 6s, 

Contents. 
The London Commissariat. Food and its Adulterations. Adyertisements. The 
Zoological Gardens. Rats. Woolwich Arsenal. Shipwrecks. Lodging, Food, and 
Dress of Soldiers. The Electric Telemph. Fires and Fire Insurance. The Police and 
the Thieves. Mortality in Trades and Professions. Lunatic Asylums. 

"We shall look in vun, for exftmple, two centaries back, for anything like an eqtuTalent to the 
▼okune before xu. Some of the articles are maiolj derired from obsenrations made in the 
oourse of professional studies ; others are at least cognate to the subjects which occupy a physician's 
honrif thoughts ; all are more or less instructiye as to certain phases of our ciyiluation, and the 
sArani^e elements it holds in suspension. Some of the incidents are of unparaUeled magnitode, quite 
as striking as anything contained in the wonder-books of our ancestors."— ITiflMt. 

n. 

Our Social Bees. 

Pictures of Town and Country, and other Papers. Crown 8vo., price Ss., Eighth 
Edition^ 

Contents : — ^The Post-ofiBce. London Smoke. Mock Auctions. Hyde Park. The 
Suction Post St. George and the Dragon. The India-rubber Artist. Our Peck of 
Dirt. The Artificial Man. Britannia's Smelling-bottle. The Hunterian Museum at the 
College of Su^eons. A Chapter on Shop Windows. Commercial Grief. Orchards in 
Cheapside. The Wedding Bonnet. Aerated Bread. The Grerman Fair. Club 
Chambers for the Married. Needle-making. Preserved Meats. London Stout Palace 
Lights, Club Cards, and Bank Pens. The Great MiUtary Clothing Establishment at 
Pimlieo. Thoughts about London Beggars. Wenham Lake Ice. Candle-making. 
Woman's Work. The Turkish Bath. The Nervous System of the Metropolis. Who is 
Mr. Renter? Our Modem Mercury. The Sewing Machine. The Times* Advertising 
Sheet Old things by New Names. A Suburban Fair. A Fortnight in North Wales. 
The Aristocratic Rooks. The Englishman Abroad. A Gossip about the Lakes. Sensa- 
tions of a Summer Night and Morning. Physical Antipathies. The Philosophy of 
Babydom. Brain DifQomties. Human Hair. 

" These papers are characterized by the same breadth of view, the same felicity of language, the 
same aouteness of thought, which distinguished the * Curiosities of CiTilization.' So long as Dr. 
Wynter continues to write papers similar to those in the volume before us, and in * Curiosities of 
Civilization,' so long will tiie republication of those papers be welcomed by the Tpvibtio,"— Standard. 

m. 

Our Social Bees, New Series. 

Crown 8vo, price 6s, Containing amongst other Articles : — 
Hedging against Fate. London Omnibuses. Water suppler of London. Buried 
History. Our Furniture. Our once Fat Friend. Mv first deal in Horseflesh. Horses 
Bxnd Horse Copers. Our great Iron- Workers. Machine Tool-makers. The School of 
Cookery. Sweets for the Million. Death in the Match-box. Human Wasters. The 
City Companies. Photo-Sculpture. "OldClo." Longevity. A Word about Wines. 
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IT, 

Subtle Brains and lissom Fingers ; 

Beins: lome of the Chisel-maifa of onr Indtustrisl and Sdentifie Prognw, and othar 
Fkpen. Contaixiiiig 99 Artides ; amongst wiiicAi wiM be found : 

Fraudulont Trade Marin. A Day with the Coroner. Un^enwaBailroad. ViviBection. 
fiestoxation ai oar Sofl. Bailways liie groat CtrilizenL Fhysical Education. CSerk of 
the Weather. Village HoanltaU. Air TEBction. IlluminatioiM. Boat-Building bj 
Maohinery. Doctors' staff. Small-Pox in London. Sxoursion Trains. Early Wammgs, 
&c. &o. Crown 8w. cloth, price 6«. 

ZANDER, Translated >y S. B. CABTEB, f JU;.S. Eng. (Exam.). 

The Ophthalmoscope ; 

Its Varieties and its Uses. With Notes and Additions. 68 Woodcats and 3 bflMoti- 

ful Coloured Chrc»no-lithogiaphs. Royal 8vo. dotk, price 8<. 
** We haye thus yery oorsorilj alladed to the chief contents of this Tolnme, whieh it iHostBaked by 
nnmeroiu woodcats and three coloured lithographio pletes ; and, in oondnston, we feel warraated in 
aseerting that it is hjfar thehest practical gcaA» to the nse of the Ophthalmoscope that exists in 
QBt langiMigSb**— DiiUia QMuieHg Jnwtnmh 

PSBIODICAI.& 

Hardwicke's Science Gossip : 

An ilhistrated Mediom of Interohatt^ and Gossip for Studenis aiid Loran of N«^^ 
id, per Number ; A nmrnal Su^eeriptieK, fo. per annum. 

The Journal of Botany, British and foreign. 

Edited by Bebtholdt Seemakn, Ph.D. Per Number, 28,; Anwual SuhecrtpHoK, ^M., 
post-Jree. 

Published Quarterly. 

The Popular Science Beview. 

A Quarterly Sammary of Scientific Progress, and Miscellany of entertaining Artiolas 
on Scientific Subjects. Edited by HxNBY LA.ireQ9, M.D. 2t, 6d. pmr Numieri 
AntuuU Sviecrtptum^ Ids. 

The Dental Review. 

A Quarterly Journal of Dental Science. Quarierly, 2c M./ Anmml <Sb6 ic rt >i ftii» 
10*., poee-free. 

The Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical Science. 

Priee Ss. j Annual Smbtcriptiof^ 20s. 

The Madras Quarterly Journal of Medical Science. 

5«. per Numher ; Annual Siiihecripti(m, 20«. 

PulAithed Half-fearly, 

The Ophthalmic Beview. 

A Quarterly Journal of Ophthalmic Surgery and Science. Edited by J. Zac i HaBT A H 
Laubenoe, of London^ and Thomas Wnn>S0B, of Manchester. Q^a/rUTly, 2s, 6d,; 
Annual Subscription, 10*., post-free, 

Pt^lithed AnmuUl^ 

The Transactions of the Epidemiok^cal Society of 
London. 
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